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CHAPTER I. 

A NATUBAL history including the human speciesr, 
besides describing the flight of the birds from the 
Northern States, at the approach of winter, would 
speak of another exodus, quite as general and au- 
thentic, that of the genus Americanum^ which, at 
the first indication of spring, leaves its accustomed 
haunts, and proceeds eastward on canvas wings to 
the shores of Europe, landing there for a long or 
short season to pick up crumbs of learning or pleas- 
ure. 

Pessimistic scientists prophesy disastrous results 
as they watch the flock sail away, and soberly affirm 
that, in the not distant future, the earth will roll 
suddenly to the east and be unable to revolve while 
the hemispheres are so unequally weighted. This 
catastrophe might perhaps be averted, were the 
United States government willing to receive China- 
men in sufficient numbers to equalize the loss of 
Americans, who every year in greater crowds, as 
facilities multiply and a prosperous people grow 
more so, take part in the flitting. But even as bal- 
last, the Chinaman is refused admittance. 
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The American starts on the out-bound voyage with 
trunks of meagre proportion ; but there go with 
them airy impedimenta^ that require no check or 
porter's fee, and whose contents are known only to 
their owner. Not even the custom-house ofiBcials in 
her majesty's service have eyes keen enough tode- 
tect that array of luggage that is the most precious 
possession the traveler carries on shore. There are 
anticipations of deUghtful meetings with congenial 
countrymen or interesting foreigners, on mountain 
tops or in grewsome catacombs. Hopes that vocabu- 
laries and historical dates wiU prove trustworthy, 
and Parisian bargains all that they should. And 
packed close beside these desires are layers of men- 
tal photographs of moonlighted ruins, castle-built 
rivers, dark-eyed peasants, that fill to overflowing 
the luggage the traveler always keeps near her, and 
supports her through much discomfort on the voy- 
age. When her time or money is spent, and she 
must return to her native land, she brings back real- 
ities that seem to multiply while under the inspec- 
tion of a protective government. The only thing 
then that escapes a fee is a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, that too often finds a place in the fullest 
trunk, that time and money have been foolishly 
spent. If paying the required duty would restore 
to the Paris gown the charm that months before 
made the traveler fall its victim, how gladly would 
the pocket-book be emptied. But the shimmering 
silk mirrors too distinctly the dishonesty of a man- 
tuarmaker to satisfy its owner. Some other gaud 
recalls a famine in American-French, and an un« 
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pleasant altercation with a cocker. As one annoy- 
ance after another occurs to her, she is forced to 
declare that she landed in England with hopes too 
high to be realized, and that European travel, like 
all else in this world, is often compounded of pleas- 
ure and pain. 

The party gathered on the deck of the B. M. 
Steamer Eschscholtzia, bound east, knew from the 
start, that any such experience as hopes shattered, 
money and time misspent, could not befall them. 
Eighty Americans were banded together to see Eu- 
rope, guard against extortion and loneUness, enjoy 
the pleasure of travel, each one's senses aided and 
sharpened by the congenial company of the other 
seventy-nine. Mr. Joy, a man suited by nature and 
training, would personally guide the party, and en- 
deavor to make it to each one a season of profit and 
pleasure. This statement, and much other alluring 
matter, had called the party together from the Pa- 
cific to the Passamaquoddy. Mr. Joy spoke with 
pride of the party, in which ** all the learned pro- 
fessions are represented, eminent divines, ripe schol- 
ars, and a college president, teachers holding posi- 
tions of responsibility and emolument, and sesthetie 
and wealthy ladies, glad to take advantage of such 
intelligent travel." Members were expected to 
reap pleasure by a free exchange of thought, as all 
shades of opinion were included among the eighty. 
Ample space would be given for such interchange of 
mental coin, as lectures on important and timely 
subjects would be held in the parlors of all the 
European capitals by members of the party. 
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The prospectus, though pleasant reading, cannot 
be further quoted, for it speaks of the party as a 
whole, and were every word copied, it would not 
mention Miss Clara Harris, and this is now the 
place for her introduction. A vain woman would 
bang her state-room door, and stay in that close air, 
before she would permit herself to be seen for the 
first time, in neglected costume, lying in a sea-chair. 
Miss Harris has too much sense, though, not to real- 
ize that if she is to appear in a seafaring way, to- 
day she is looking her best, although she is lying 
supine, and cksping tightly a certain yeUow tropical 
firuit. She had always meant to see Europe, yet she 
had passed forty and had never realized her plan. 
After she read the Joy prospectus, she no longer 
hesitated, for the path to the Old World was made so 
alluring, she forgot for the moment the liquid ele- 
ment that must be crossed, that had always before 
caused her heart to faint whenever she began to 
think seriously of Europe. Now the way before her 
looked firm and straight, and hand-in-hand with her 
life-long friend Valeria Tubbs, Clara Harris resolved 
to take her place in the procession, and taste the 
delights that the prospectus promised one and all 
who enrolled themselves with the Joy party. Clara 
Harris had taken care of the gentle little artist in 
paint, crayon, and wax roses, ever since the two had 
met as girls at Madame Hick^e's female seminary, 
so, of course, she expected to go on with her part of 
protector, on their foreign journey. But Miss Har- 
ris thought she had reason for being indignant, 
when a &iend suggested that there was a certain 
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young girl who wished to join the excursion, and 
that Clara Harris was just the one to be a mother to 
her, and watch over her through the summer. She 
said at once that her hands were full with Valeria, 
and that she would not, and could not, risk her own 
and her friend's pleasure by undertaking the charge 
of a young girl who was probably gay and unmanage^ 
able, and might turn out another Daisy Miller when 
she f oimd herself away from America. No, deci- 
dedly, Clara Harris could not imdertake to be even 
a step-mother to anybody, no matter how great her 
need of such a parent. Later, when she knew mora 
about the case, she relented, and wrote the most cor^ 
dial note she knew how, to Anstice Morley, urging 
her to make a third in the little party that was to 
keep its own identity and seclusion, though traveling 
in the midst of the eighty Joy tourists. 

The person who had made Miss Harris change her 
mind felt that, knowing the older woman's warm, 
generous nature and the younger one's refined, ap- 
preciative character, there could not result anything 
but mutual satisfaction in bringing the two together 
on their journey. Anstice Morley had long hoped 
that she might travel in Europe, but that she should 
ever realize that hope seemed the wildest improbabil- 
ity, imtil a few weeks before she sailed. After it 
was made possible for her, she feared she must give 
up carrying out her desire, for she had no one who 
could go with her. Much as she wanted to see Eu- 
rope, she could not start alone. Her uncle and aunt 
could not be spared away from their large family of 
children, and her own two brothers were too small 
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to be of any use in traveling. And tbose were the 
only ones she could ask to go with her. 

Miss Harris had mailed a prospectus to a friend, 
who had lived in the same boarding-house with An- 
stice Morley for two years. The person to whom 
the circular was addressed could not join the parly, 
but she at once saw a way open that solved all her 
young friend's perplexity, — Anstice Morley must 
join the Joy excursion, and Clara Harris must be 
asked to take charge of her. After many letters 
were interchanged, the question was decided satis- 
factorily, and Anstice Morley's name was written 
among the Joy tourists. 

The very day before the party was to sail, Valeria 
Tubbs made a discovery which, though giving her 
much pleasure, she did not dare tell her friend. 
Among the names of the passengers who were to 
sail in the Eschscholtzia was that of Ira Messer, 
who had lately lost his wife, a valued member of 
the Tubbs family. "If Clara would only allow 
him, cousin Ira might be such an assistance, he is 
so conversant with the foreign languages I " was 
Miss Tubbs's first thought. Then she remembered 
the summer before, when another cousin of hers, 
and a widower, too, had tried to divide the responsi- 
bflity with Clara, on their mountain journey, and 
how she had torn up the tickets, and kept an old 
pop-corn bag in their place, she was so distracted by 
his kind attentions. Angry with herself, she had 
declared to Valeria, that the Tubbses lived just 
long enough to marry, then they died, and left the 
country full of widowers, who were always turning 
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up, wanting to be amused and consoled, whenever 
the two friends started off on a cozy little journey. 
So Miss Tubbs concealed her own satisfaction, and 
confessed in so penitent a way to her cousin's pres- 
ence in the party, that Miss Harris could do nothing 
but say that she bad expected one or two of the 
widowers in the family all along, though mentally 
she assigned him to Joppa, or some point not down 
in the Joy itinerary. 

The Eschscboltzia was advertised to sail at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and the tourists were urged 
to allow abimdant time for slow watches and delays. 
Promptly at six, a shabby-looking hack, bristling with 
sea-chairs and packages of unsightly proportions, 
drove at break-neck speed on to the wharf, where, 
even at so early an hour, everything was motion and 
confusion. Before the driver could climb over the 
bundles that blocked his feet, the door was opened, 
and heated and agitated, Clara Harris alighted. 
'^ I 'm not a steerage passenger I " she exclaimed, 
with some vehemence, waving away a peddler, who 
approa<5hed her with his tin saucepans. "Drivei^ 
there 's no time to lose 1 Come, Valeria 1 Take 
this, Anstice I I '11 lead the way 1 " She permitted 
her two feminine companions not a moment's delay 
to select their own bags, or to look at the crowd, or 
the black hull of the steamer, or to indulge in any 
poetic or sad reflections before stepping across the 
gang-plank, but hurried them on to the deck. A 
gentleman, who had taken even an earlier start, ad- 
vanced to meet Miss Tubbs, and at once relieved 
her of her bundles. In a vacant spot in the stem 
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he had placed a chair for her, and the little group, 
apart from the hurrying and scurrying crowd, and 
the noise and confusion of the baggage that was 
being hoisted on board, breathed a sigh of relief, and 
Valeria Tubbs, smiling, introduced to her two com- 
panions her cousin. President Messer, of Dryburg 
College. While the two old friends were talking 
together, Miss Harris and her charge, having no 
interest in the crowd on shore, looked critically at 
the stranger, who seemed not imwilling to become 
their ally. The June morning was damp and op- 
pressiye enough to those warmly dressed for the 
voyage, but President Messer looked no more com- 
fortable, and although he wore a linen coat, was 
flushed and hot. He was increasing his temperature 
by swinging to and fro a brown straw hat with a deep 
weed, quite useless as a fan, from the rows of per- 
forations in the bell-like top. Mr. Messer's mari- 
time experience had been small. Until that moment 
he had never sailed on any other than the small 
lakes near his Western college. His ignorance of the 
nature of the climate before him was pathetic, and 
Anstice felt at once that Mr. Messer could not have 
read that part of the prospectus that spoke of ocean 
costume. He looked as if a voyage on the Nile lay 
before him rather than on the blustering North At- 
lantic. If his clothing was a little too summer-like, 
he looked equal to any amount of cold. His hat 
towered above the tallest in the party, and the largest 
overcoat on board would have failed to meet round 
his ample chest. Sateen shoes, with shining leather 
toeS) and mouse-tinted eotton gloves, completed Mr. 
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MesseWs sea dress. His face at first looked heavy 
and commonplace. His hair was a little too long, 
and his beard, a semicircle of fringe from ear to 
ear, did not strike one as the most becoming way of 
we^ng what is meant as an adornment. BeHnd 
the gold-bowed spectacles shone Mr. Messer's only 
claim to distinction ; his eyes were kindly and intel- 
ligent, and lighted his face to real beauty, at least to 
his cousin Valeria's standard of manly comeliness. 

But the morning that the tourists had first met 
each other now seemed very remote, for they had 
been nine days at sea, and every one was so well ac- 
quainted that they felt, as the prospectus hinted they 
would feel, like one large and harmonious family. 
The weather and sea together had caused much suf - 
fering among the party, but the second Sunday out 
the sky was fair and the ship reasonably steady on 
her keel. Miss Harris's uncomfortable feelings had 
never deprived her of the use of her voice, and An- 
stice was always repaid for her visits to state-room B 
by finding one of the patients there lively, though 
wretched. Miss Tubbs never spoke, excepting when 
food was offered her, when she requested faintly that 
it should be taken away. Clara Harris was feeling 
that the path to the Old "World was fuller of turns 
and twists than it looked in the prospectus. She 
declared she was being ground across the ocean, and 
that she should be crushed to powder by the cease- 
less turning of the screw. A particular twist that 
she found in her bonnet strings, that suspended that 
now useless article on a nail in her state-room, had 
convinced her that that knot could have been made 
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in only one way, — the steamer had rolled entirely 
over and come up the other side. Since such antics 
were possible, she refused ever again to allow her 
eyeKds to close for a moment, day or night 

President Messer, whether from his position on 
shore, or his uninterrupted good health on shipboard, 
was the leader in everything the pai*ty undertook. 
On his broad shoidders rested the responsibility of 
arranging the Sunday services that were to be held 
that morning in the cabin. Beaming with kindly 
feeling, he moved up and down the long line of sea- 
chairs, in which reclined the ship's invalids, as inert 
as seals when taking their sun-bath. He encouraged 
one and another with a word of greeting, and finally 
approached Miss Harris's chair, at the foot of which 
Anstice Morley was standing. 

^^ Ah, ladies ! Better is the word, I trust. Miss 
Harris ? " 

"Worse!" that most incorrigible invalid an- 
swered, in her most sepidchral voice. 

" Oh no, she 's not I " Anstice said, smiling, as 
she rescued a cologne-bottle that started to roll down 
hilL 

" I sincerely hope this sweet Sabbath finds all the 
sufferers improving," Mr. Messer said, removing his 
hat to feel the sun on his brow. " Ah, Miss Morley. 
You, I believe, are to preside at the instrument. 
Here 's the list : ' Sweet Hour of Prayer ; ' that 
rouser, * Hold the Fort,' — old, but pure gold. You 
probably are familiar with them all." He handed 
her the list. " Mrs. Hoyt had depended on assisting 
us with her voice, but I just hear she is still suffer^ 
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ing from giddiness, and does not dare make the 
effort. The doctor tells me she 's been a great suf- 
ferer. But she 's pluck to the backbone ! You are 
most kind, Miss Morley, I must repeat." Mr. 
Messer moved away, nodding to one, whispering to 
another, over some detail of the service. 

"Did you say you would play?" Miss Harris 
asked. "I declare, child, you are obliging to go 
down into that stuffy place I Valeria Tubbs, how 
ever can we put up with a roof again ? Out of the 
open air, I feel I may die the next minute." Miss 
Tubbs could not believe her friend suffered as she 
maintained she did, when she could talk through 
her worst moments. Valeria's suffering made her 
mute. " Which is the minister ? I 'm glad we are 
not to be afloat long enough to give each one a Sun- 
day." Miss Harris groaned aloud as she saw the 
congregation beginning to flock below. 

" Clara ! " And there was no end of reproof in 
that word. " Mr. True officiates, and Mi's. True can 
hear every word you say ! I wish I dared to make 
the exertion ! Cousin Ira says the discourse will be 
very fine ! I wonder if I can't " — Miss Tubbs 
lifted her head, but immediately subsided into the 
listless state Miss Harris's indiscretion had dis- 
turbed. 

*' You are crazy to think of it ! If we live, we 
can go to church all day next Sunday. I know we 
should do ourselves no good, or any one else, drag- 
ging ourselves down-stairs to suffer." Miss Harris 
pressed a lemon to her lips, and looked determined 
to go to no greater discomfort than she then experi- 
enced. 
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" Do bring us an account of the services,'' Miss 
Tubbs murmured, as, in response to a motion from 
Mr. Messer, Anstice went below. 

A small proportion of the excursionists gathered 
in the saloon to hear Mr. True's sermon : but he 
drew no conclusions on the degeneracy of the times, 
for he had suffered himself and judged gently the 
absent ones, who lay in state-room A or B, or lan^ 
guished above in the open air. In full sight of the 
congregation, Mrs. True, indifferent to Simday, ser- 
mons, and the minister himself, stolidly kept her re- 
clining chair on deck. For the first time since his 
marriage Mr. True adjusted his own cravat, and 
failed to meet the approving countenance of his 
wife in the front pew. 

The seafaring piano gave forth rather a secular 
tone as Anstice played the opening hymn. Mr. 
Messer stood by her, as a moral support, and re- 
quested that the audience should rise and join in the 
singing. They acquiesced in one half of the request, 
but the piano alone made an attempt at harmony. 
The musical committee of one cast a beseeching 
look about, in the hope that owners of voices would 
lend them in such need and cause. Still silence! 
As though the fault had been with the piano, the 
hymn was requested to be played once more. Then 
clear and loud rose a voice, first alone, then swelling 
with smaller tributaries of sound, until the cabin 
was flooded with melody. The gentleman who had 
taken his seat in front of state-room D, from which 
the voice came, looked greatly startled when the 
first note was heard. Had Mrs. Hoyt been perpen- 
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dicular, and in the soprano's seat in her own church, 
she could not have won more approval. The stan- 
zas failing, Anstice was obliged to stop. She waited 
the next hymn anxiously, fearing another awkward 
start. 

Mr. True had lived when a young man at Kelp- 
town, and while there had addressed a sailor's union 
acceptably. From such maritime experience he 
drew the material of his sermon. He compared a 
human life to a vessaiZ, the familiar simile gaining 
new force from the sea phrases he employed. After 
a wonderfully eloquent description of natural phe- 
nomena attending a storm at sea, he described the 
hopeless situation of a wind-buffeted, wave-tossed 
Yessailj stripped of shroud and canvas, rudder and 
lif e-preserr7a^v63 swept away by the pale green seas 
breaking over her. ^^With a look at the dangers 
about him, the wise skipper loses not one second, 
but straightway steers for a neighboring rock, and 
dropping anchor there, rides out the gale in safety. 
In storm and calm the rock of faith is always nigh, 
lose not a moment, but steer your craft, no matter 
how worn and battered, steer for that rock, let go 
your anchors, and earthly tempests will assail in 
vain!" 

Mr. Messer lingered after the congregation had 
dispersed to borrow the sermon to read to his cousin 
Valeria, and to copy portions that had especially im- 
pressed him to send home to his two boys. As the 
clergyman, much pleased with the success of the 
morning services, was about joining his wife on deck, 
the captain, who had been fumbling nervously with 
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the leaves of a hymn-book, left his seat and 
proached Mr. True. 

" I hope, sir, you '11 excuse me," — for all his j 
lace and buttons, the Eschscholtzia's commander 
peared to quail, — " but I made up my mind s 
time ago that the very next one I heard, I w< 
speak up, no matter what came of it.'' 

" My dear captain, by all means ! Speak i 
convictions ! " The clergyman spoke as one ac 
tomed to draw out confidences. He motioned 
captain to a plush-covered seat, and then sat d 
himself. 

" Well, Mr. True, you are not the first mini 
who has made the same mistake. They all 
That 's the tenth sermon I 've heard on the s 
subject I The doctrine could n't be soimder ; 
sir, your seamanship is all out ! Everybody 01 
to know, except, of course, one of your calling, 
a rock is the last thing a sailor wants to hunt 2 
in a storm I It sort of made me uneasy when I 
the hold you got on your congregation. But I g 
they won't any one of them be put in charge < 
ship right off. I do hope you 'U excuse me. B 
beUeve a minister is a great power for doing g 
and I hate to hear one teaching such wrong sai 
orders. Understand me, the doctrine is every v 
of it sound." 

The captain grasped Mr. True's hand, and see 
relieved that the conversation, so far as he was 
cemed, was ended. The minister expressed hin 
as grateful, and promised that the nautical er 
should be corrected before the sermon was i 
again. 
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*^ Into the air again ! " was the way Mr. Messer 
announced himself to the ladies on deck. ^^The 
sermon the best that has been delivered in any land, 
by any tongue -a^d the singing 1 Miss Harris, yo J 
should have heard that singing ! " 

^^ Oh, I did, distinctly. It came up through this 
scuttle so loud I thought " — 

^^ If you will pardon a correction, my good Miss 
Harris, in sailor parlance, a skylight ! It has always 
been my purpose, in my search after broad knowl- 
edge, to follow up all the narrow streams and master 
the dialects and signs of a remote class. Sailor lore 
now interests me. Brought up so remote from the 
sea, I find myself puzzled by many terms, but I am 
progressing, and skylight, rather than scuttle, I be- 
lieve is correct." 

Valeria Tubbs was glad that her friend Miss 
Harris was beginning to appreciate the wisdom and 
kindliness of Mr. Messer, and that she had given 
up the quarrelsome mood which she at first showed 
whenever the college president drew near. Two 
days before Valeria had been pained by overhear- 
bg' a di».™i.n between J two ./honey, ia 
which Clara had lost her temper, and shown sectional 
hard feeling, when she refused to believe any good 
of the Western product. 

" Yes, as you say. Miss Harris, the singing was 
grand! But I am pained to recall an omission. 
We were to have sung, — 

* Out on the ocean all boundless ire roam, 
We *pe homevaid bound ' — 

Ko, that line is not appropriate! On the return 
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trip I must remember to liave that included in the 
hymns. We do seem wonderfully favored in our 
company to be able to improvise such musical and 
literary efforts in our midst. Truly, I am most 
grateful for my privileges." 

While speaking, Mr. Messer's eyes had been fol- 
lowing two figures who were walking up and down 
the deck. His words showed which of the two he 
was thinking of. ^^I find myself very much at- 
tracted to your young charge, Miss Harris. She 
seems to be possessed of no mean musical abil- 
ity, and certainly, so far as I have been able to 
judge, is wonderfully well informed aDd mature for 
one of her age. About twenty-two, Valeria tells me. 
I don't know that I ever saw a better intellect in 
any youth I have had under my training, and cer- 
tainly she is what the world, the people who look at 
the outside rather than the mind within, would call 
fine looking I " The college president seemed to 
apologize for mentioning such a trivial thing as per- 
sonal beauty. 

Miss Harris, had the conversation been on any 
other topic, had made up her mind to be silent and 
play that she was asleep. Bather than see her 
cousin with no listener, Valeria would have roused 
enough to encourage him, but since he wanted to 
talk of Anstice Morley, Miss Harris had too much 
to say to make silence seem desirable. 

^^ Fine looking ! " she said, looking intently at 
the lemon in her hand. ^^ Mr. Messer, perhaps you 
may have seen prettier, but really I never saw any 
one that came nearer my idea of beauty. But there, 
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I 'm such a creature of prejudices ! Perhaps I thmk 

she is so pretty because I like her so much. She 

certainly is the most sensible, thoughtful, thoroughly 

common-sense girl I ever met. The care she has 

taken of me makes me blush with mortification, for 

I was asked to take care of her ! But she is so 

much stronger and more sensible — But there, I 

do wish she would not walk up and down any longer 

with that silly looking creature ! " 

Mr. Messer was not satisfied to hold so decided 

an opinion as he just expressed without being sure 

of sufficient reason. Was there anything remarka> 

ble in Miss Morley's dress? No, he decided at once^ 

it was nothing to compare in elegance and style to 

the college girls, whose dress had always been a 

matter of pride to their president. Her gown, not 

even satin or silk, was pretty, simple as it must be^ 

and the greenish-blue or bluish-green color looked 

uncommonly well with the sky for a background. 

Mr. Messer was fond of adornment, yet Miss Mor- 

ley wore neither watch-chain nor ear-rings. But even 

the weight of a jewel would have been burdensome 

to the little pink shells he poetically compared her 

ears to. Her head was shapely, and well set on her 

alert little figure ; her light brown hair, coiled high 

under a close dark hat, blew in short curls at the 

back of her neck and over the frank blue eyes, 

whose charm lay not in any brilliancy or depth, but 

in their straightforward glance that made every one 

feel that their owner was truthful and self-reliant. 

As she turned in the stern for the twentieth time in 

her walk, she made a picture against the blue in the 

a 
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sky, that Mr. Messer felt sure no European galleries 
could show him. He had thought her, from the first 
moment he saw her, a beautiful creature to look on ; 
that thought had intensified, and in the tropical 
region of his heart, where so lately had been wasting 
sorrow, when the vigorous weed appeared in the 
higher latitude on his straw hat, a bright hope had 
sprung up and was growing with the days. 

" You expressed a wish that Miss Morley would 
dismiss her attendant. Miss Harris," Mr. Messer re- 
sumed, thinking longer meditation a rudeness. " Mr. 
Stickney is the one of all our party whom I know the 
least. Probably I have only to converse with him, 
to exclaim anew on the universally delightful ele- 
ments that make up our party ! Intellectually, as 
you suggest, his bearing is disappointing, but » - 

" I really wish, Mr. Messer, I had your faculty of 
finding every one so agreeable ! You are just the 
sort of person to go on this kind of a trip. Now I 
:am not at all impressed with the charms that keep 
you always descanting on our party. As to seeing 
anything in that C. Fred Stickney — why, I shouldn't 
look farther than his name ! that 's enough for me ; 
and what such a girl as Anstice sees I Perhaps, 
though, she has an object, and that object may be to 
amuse me. She has told me of various conversations 
that were really amusing, as told by her. This is his 
fortieth passage ; he 's always been before to buy 
stockings. Now he goes to see what takes people to 
Europe who are not hunting for some novelty in 
spots and stripes. He has promised us his services 
v^hen we reach Paris I Imagine letting that showily 
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attired creature select anything that I was obliged to 
put on! His constant mood is grumbling at the 
slowness of our steamer, the wretchedness of the 
food and service. The passengers seem to please 
him no better. I, for my part, wonder why he ever 
came with us." 

Miss Harris's volubility had for a reason the 
hope that Mr. Messer, seeing her in so poor a listen- 
ing mood, would move on. '^ Oh, dear me, dear 
me ! " It was no unusually painful symptom that 
caused that exclamation, but she saw that he was 
taking the wraps from Anstice's chair preparatory 
to getting into it. 

^' About this especial ship I have too slight experi- 
ence to agree or disagree with Mr. Stickney. If I 
could complain of anything, it would be that we 
first-class passengers are treated too much like com- 
modities. We do not have that confidence of cap- 
tain and crew that, as intelligent beings, we merit. 
I know of what I speak when I say on sailing ships^ 
it is quite otherwise. A cousin of the late Mrs. 
Messer's went on a long and perilous voyage, and he 
told me, on its completion, how he and the captain 
considted together in every danger. No secrecy, or 
trying to conceal the real state of the case, as I ex- 
pect is the way on this line. No doubt the captain's 
orders are such ; but I confess to a feeling of un- 
easiness, during our recent spell of bad weather, at 
the captain's tendency to make light of the tempest 
and conceal the dangers. My plans were matured, 
and in case it had been advisable to leave the ship,, 
and trust rather to the life-boats " — 
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" What did you say ! Life-boats I " Miss Tubbs 
had been dozing, and was startled by the words and 
tone of her cousin. 

" Fortunately, Valeria, that danger is averted for 
the time! The sea now is smooth, and the sky 
smiles on our happy company, not the least happy 
in which seems our young friend. Twenty-two only ! 
And you tell me she has supported herself for the 
last two years! Certainly most creditable; and 
that reminds me, I want to ask you, candidly. Miss 
Harris," — Mr. Messer leaned forward, using one 
hand as a platform on which to bring down his 
clasped hand to emphasize his words, — '^ candidly, 
I say, from what you know as a teacher in Madame 
Hick^e's establishment, where, I presume, ripe en- 
deavor and intellectual impetus " — He glanced at 
his listener to make sure she was following his point, 
but her eyes were closed behind her glasses, that 
gleamed a3 drearily a« windows in an untenanted 
house. He stole softly by her, not to awaken her, 
and her conscience failed to be troubled at the 
enormity of her deceit. 

Ansdce, as she passed to and fro on her walk, had 
observed the older woman's expression of wretched- 
ness and her feigned sleep. She was glad of any 
excuse to end her tSte-d-tSte, She began to unroll 
the much-swathed invalid from the collection of 
shawls and rugs. ^^ Just time. Miss Harris, for a 
little turn with me before luncheon." 

"Walk, child ! with everything so tippy ! If there 
was only an omnibus line up and down, I might think 
of moving." She showed signs of sinking back. 
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and Mr. Stickney, wlio was ever most appreciative 
of the older woman's species of wit, laughed his 
peculiar laugh, that was as startling in its way as a 
watchman's rattle. 

" Oh, do try," Anstice urged. " You will forget 
how to walk I " 

^^ The air is just elegant for exercise to-day," Mr. 
Stickney asserted, while he looked with considerable 
satisfaction from the stout, unblacked boot which 
Miss Harris had just protruded from under her 
traveling-rug, to his own foot, encased in silk of the 
finest grade, and a glossy low shoe. 

"If I could get started," — her voice sounded 
the general feebleness of her body, — " perhaps I 
might " — 

" Allow me, my dear Miss Harris," Mr. Messer 
said briskly, at the same time placing his arm about 
the patient's waist, to assist her to rise. 

" I can't be hurried ! " And she waved the offered 
aid aside, and suddenly became so energetic as to 
make Mr. Messer feel that his help was quite super- 
fluous. 

Mr. Stickney walked away, in order that he might 
indulge again in his laugh; he never could grow 
accustomed to the older woman's way of treating old 
Messer. " It was funnier than a goat I " he de- 
clared repeatedly. 

"What are you laughing at ?" Miss Harris asked 
Anstice, a little sharply, as the two moved slowly 
away from the group of searchairs. 

"Oh, nothing, unless to see how surprised Mr. 
Messer looked when he thought he had something 
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to liffc, and you recovered your strength so miracu- 
lously." 

^^ Enough to kill or cure me right off ! The idea 
of his putting his arm around me! Well, he's 
Valeria's cousin, so I suppose I 've just got to treat 
him as though I enjoyed his wisdom, but really I 
beUeve I regard him aa my greatest trial, so far, and 
I 've had many not put into that prospectus." 

^^ How can you count one trial such a day as this I 
Why, this air is glorious. You must give me credit 
for great consideration. I have wanted so much to 
be enthusiastic over the sea, and the life on the ship, 
for I have liked it so much. But I thought it too 
cruel, when you and Miss Tubbs were so wretched. 
You must acknowledge, though, now you are quite 
yourself again, that this sky, and the slight motion, 
are" — 

" Abominable 1 Anstice, is the word for the mo- 
tion. I will compliment the air and sky to any 
length, but the sea has treated me too badly to make 
me anxious to rhapsodize over that. When I get 
on shore, I will give you my candid opinion of the 
Atlantic Ocean. I 'm superstitious, and don't dare 
to yet, for fear it will go out of its way to stir 
me up again. Poor Valeria looks so pale ! Why 
won't that cousin talk to her, when he must know 
she cares more for him than every one else put to- 
gether ! No, he always takes every one before her. 
That 's the contrariness of this world ! Anstice, do 
you really suppose there is anything in Europe that 
is going to pay us for all our misery in getting 
ihere?" 
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Anstice halted her older companion, and looked 
at her with mock dismay. The face under the quilted 
black hood appeared as dismal as its setting. 

" Poor, poor martyr 1 I 'm sorry, very sorry, for 
your suffering. But I remember how many years 
you have been working to be able to see Europe, and 
now I can't sympathize with you to the extent of 
saying you are not going to be repaid for this bit of 
rough water.*' 

" Do you really believe we are? I 've been think- 
ing perhaps we eighty were bound on a silly pilgrim- 
age, and that I was the silliest of the party. That 
it would have been wiser to have stayed on my na- 
tive soil, and tied up my money in an old stocking, 
instead of joining such a wild-goose chase as this. 
All the same, Anstice, I do wish we had a cozy little 
party, in place of this crowd." 

" Now Miss Harris, that is n't thoroughly sensible, 
for one of your age. You know it was come this 
way, or not at all I I 'm thankful I was able to come 
in any way, and you '11 see how much I shall learn 
but of it all. I 'm going to be such a grateful girl, 
and turn everything into use, so that I shall be better 
able to teach than I ever could have been without 
this. Oh, no. Miss Harris, I can't agree with you 
there ! I came with an object, and I am determined 
to gain it." 

" Your enthusiasm is charming. But I can't sym- 
pathize with you in it, for you see I 've taught for 
twenty years, and I know what a grinding, hard life 
it is. But you are starting the right way to hold 
out. You need no end of love for the work, to begin 
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with. It will die out gradually, as all such youthful 
crazes do with years. My good-nature was used up 
long ago. I do hope this rest will bring back a 
little of it, for I don't enjoy being cross all the 
time I I like occasional glimpses of amiability* 
But why need I talk in this way ! You 're going to 
make a success of your teaching. I have n't ! And 
that is why I feel so about myself." 

'^ It is a little discouraging when you talk that 
way," Anstice said, very soberly. "But I think, 
though, I know myself too well to be mistaken. I 
can't help feeling that I am going to be a success, 
that I shall love my work, and surely I must not 
allow myself to think of it in any other way. You 
know I came here simply that I might teach the 
better for seeing Europe, and studying there." 

" Yes, I know dear," Miss Harris said, looking 
down tenderly at the earnest, girlish face, that al- 
ways grew so serious whenever the conversation 
touched on the work that awaited Anstice in the 
autumn. " You '11 make such a success ! And I 'm 
sure you 've an incentive. I never had any one to 
work for. You have the boys, and something makes 
me sure that those brothers of yours are going to 
make the very best kind of men I Not like that 
onel" she added, nodding toward her hSte noiry 
Mr. Stickney, who at that moment disappeared 
through the smoking-room door. She felt that the 
conversation was growing too earnest, and Anstice's 
face too serious to meet the company at luncheon. 
Her mention of Mr. Stickney did not bring the 
smile that she had intended. "There, Anstice, I 
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knew it ! Mr. Messer only helped those ladles down- 
stairs, and now he 's coming for you I Take me 
where I belong 1 '* She was longing for an excuse 
to get back to her reclining position again. 

^^ Ladies, I am progressing in nautical language. 
The right hand is starboard, the left larboard. The 
masts are main, mizzen, and fore. I am now in 
search of the purser, to continue my researches. I 
will join you later, and give you my latest wisdom." 
Mr. Messer's portly form lingered for a moment, and 
then, catching sight of the purser, he waved his mas- 
sive hat in a graceful adieu, and disappeared down a 
companionway* 

^' Don't let him come near me," Miss Harris said, 
with some alarm, as she heard the loud^ laughter of 
Mr. Stickney, and saw that gay young man coming 
out of the smoking-room. "You know, child, in my 
present state, I can't have a cigar anywhere near my 
nose! And that laugh frightens me, it begins so 
suddenly, full fledged, without a premonitory gurgle 
or smile, and it stops as abruptly. So that I " — 

" Don't fear, he won't come near me while he is 
smoking I I had to tell him that I did n't like it. 
He thanked me, and said I was a prig ! Rather 
think he is right, too I " Anstice said, feeling more 
glad than ever that she had spoken her mind to him, 
when she saw him pass her by and seek one of the 
other ladies, whose company he could enjoy at the 
same time with his cigar. 

The gong announcing that luncheon was served 
was received with contradictory emotions by the 
passengers. Some at once turned cabinward, in 
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eager haste; others looked at the distant horizon 
with sad eyes, and wondered if ever again they 
should feel hungry. Mrs. True never was less 
pleased to see her husband than at that moment, 
when he was approachmg, bringing her an offering 
of food he had himself selected from the store 
below. 



CHAPTER IL 

Only one niglit more, and the voyage, the first 
step in the itinerary, would be completed. If reach- 
ing Glasgow had meant, as it does to the ordinary 
Atlantic traveler, the scattering of the party that 
had found much congenial companionship in their 
ten days' enforced intercourse, the congratulations 
on the nearness of the Scottish port could not have 
been so generally and heartily exchanged. In the 
Joy party, no such melancholy episodes as separa- 
tions were allowed. It was the peculiar charm of 
such journeying, that it encouraged the forming of 
friendship, and postponed any partmg untQ the re- 
turn to America. It was worth whUe to gain a 
friend, if you felt sure the very next station would 
not remove him from your sight. " For better, for 
worse," the party were bound, and so far no one 
chafed under his vows. 

Mr. C. Fred Stickney had wished many times 
that Mr. Messer's prospectus had gone to the dead 
letter office, before it fell into his hands and gave 
him the idea of joining the excursion. Had he shown 
more discrimination in selecting a companion for his 
deck walks, and taken one nearer his own age (and 
there were plenty such ladies on board), Mr. Stick- 
ney's strongest objection to the older man would 
have been removed. But he had discovered a way 
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to end the tSte-d-tSte^ and get possession of the 
" prettiest girl by all odds in the party," by propos- 
ing a game of hop -scotch, whenever Mr. Messer 
started for a promenade with Miss Morley. An 
athletic club had been formed the first day out, and 
Mr. Messer had not been included, as his ponderous 
figure did not suggest any degree of alertness. But 
from his admittance later on, he had been the life of 
the club. The young men had no mercy for his short 
breath, and kept him for hours together in the part 
of the deck called the arena. Every movement of 
the sateen shoes was hailed with peals of laughter, 
and his wild leaps and plunges inside the chalked 
line, his face flushed with excitement and eagerness 
to score a success, made Mr. Messer the favorite 
athlete in the club. Miss Tubbs had never witnessed 
the game, although urged to many times. To her 
it was reason for regret that her cousin could so far 
forget his dignity on shore as to play the part of a 
buffoon, for from what she overheard she judged 
there was hilarity at his expense. 

The last evening on board was to be celebrated 
with music, and a lecture on " The Land of Scott " 
by Mr. Messer. Groups of ladies had been whisper- 
ing together, and later their plot was revealed, by 
every lady appearing in her best. Fascinating head- 
rigs of worsted and ribbons peered up the com- 
panionway. Silks rustled in the passages. Con- 
scious of their success, the ladies exchanged smiles 
of congratulation. The gentlemen, even the eldest 
and wisest, rejoiced at the return of beauty on the 
Eschscholtzia. Amiability, heroism, and patience 
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had abounded, but beauty, since the rough weather, 
had vanished. 

Mr. Messer stood at the captain's table, looking 
very ceremonious in a broadcloth suit, whose many 
wrinkles could not have been prevented, considering 
the dimensions of his enameled cloth bag. He left 
his place, and motioned Miss Harris and Anstice to 
chairs reserved for them. The ladies in silk looked 
disapprovingly at the two people who had just ap« 
peared. Surely the young girl was most inappro- 
priately dressed, — that same rough dark jacket and 
close felt hat she had worn all through the voyage I 
They could not help wondering what provision she 
had in her trunk for the evening assemblies that were 
to be given after the party reached Europe. The 
passenger with her three Saratogas wished that she 
had offered to lend her charming pink wool shawl, 
with its wealth of satin bows, to little Miss Morley. 

*' Now we have our complement ! " Mr. Messer 
announced with satisfaction, after the two ladies 
were seated. ^^To introduce to this company Mr. 
Percival Tarbox seems a hollow mockery, when his. 
excellent parts have endeared him to us, on our 
journey from shore to shore. But such are my or- 
ders, and at sea, no discretion is allowed! Hey, 
captain ? '' he appealed to the commander. ^^ Here, 
then, is the elocutionist of the evening ! Mr. Tarbox 
will speak for himself." 

Mr. Messer sat down amid laughter and applause. 

The enthusiasm was quieted at once by Mr. Tar- 
box's selection, a blood-curdling description of a ship 
burning just as she was nearing her destination. He 
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made the most of the harrowing details, which were 
unrelieved by one cheering incident, as no one sur- 
vived the burning or drowning. Even the stoutest 
hearted in the audience felt the reading was not a 
happy selection. Many ladies imagined they smelt 
smoke and went on deck. Miss Tubbs moved nearer 
her cousin. The master of ceremonies, with great 
presence of mind, did the best thing to dispel the 
uneasiness by announcing that Miss Thrush would 
regale the audience with her bird-like melody. A 
young woman in pink tried to hold back, but mur- 
muring objection and excuse, she was pushed toward 
the piano by confident friends. From memory, she 
sang a portion of the " Murmuring Sea ; " then 
stopped, and in much confusion left the instrument. 

" There, did n't I tell you so ? " she said hyster- 
ically, as she disappeared in a group of her friends, 
who tried to fan and coax her back to her usual 
composure. 

Not a whit abashed by the previous singer's fail- 
ure, Mr. Partridge, obeying a nod from Mr. Messer, 
stepped to the piano stool, adjusted it to his fancy, 
eased his collar and cravat, ran his right hand from 
one end of the key-board to the other, making a 
strange though unmelodious sound with his thumb 
nail, and finally broke out in an accompaniment of 
repeated chords in ^fortissimo tone. The only rear 
son the song that followed failed to affect the audi- 
ence was that it was essentially a comic song, and 
it had been heard so often that its comic element had 
been blunted. He tried to rouse his listeners, and 
gave an exhibition of his skill as a ventriloquist j but 
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fhey were too dull to distinguish the voice of the 
man in a barrel from that of the man in the attic, 
and in desperation he imitated a steamer's whistle 
so successfully that the entire audience rushed on 
deck to try and prevent a threatened collision. Some 
of the party, who were called below to hear the next 
thing on the programme, disapproved of the operatic 
duets that followed, between a soprano, traveling 
without her husband, and a tenor, whose wife, for all 
the attention he showed her, might as well have been 
at home. Their voices were the finest in the party, 
but they sang too loud and put too much feeling in 
their voices. Mrs. True, who had never attended 
an opera, on account of her husband's objections, 
did not wonder he disapproved, if in opera people 
displayed their passions in that fashion. The ap- 
plause was confined to the young men. The elderly 
people kept their enthusiasm for the Scotch ballad 
which Mrs. Hoyt sang to open the way for the ad- 
dress. Mr. Messer was eloquent to the end, but he 
was too long in reaching the end. ^^ Old Lang 
Syne " was then sung in as many dialects as there 
are plaids in Scotland. When Mr. Stickney got 
possession of the piano and began his series of Africo- 
American minstrelsy, he kept but a small audience, 
as few felt willing to spoil the romantic eflEect of 
Mr. Messer's word-painting. 

''My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I 'd shelter thee, I 'd shelter thee." 

Catching sight of Miss Harris's blank face, Mr. 
Messer dropped poetry, and asked if he might wrap 
her in one more shawl, for the mist was falling, with 
every effect of a heavy rain. 
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^^ Thank yon, no. I 'm ready for the rain. Miss 
Morley and I are taking a little turn, hoping to re- 
gain our usual composure, after that programme of 
horrors," Miss Harris said. 

" Why did you let him read about that burned 
ship?" Anstice asked. "I can't prevail on Miss 
Harris to go to her state-room to-night." 

^^ Do me the justice to say, child, that fire is all 
I am afraid of. You can laugh, if you please, but 
I Ve smelt smoke ever since we started." Miss 
Harris put her fear of fire off on her nose. 

"Oh, yes; and every time I wake I hear you 
sniffling I I believe you don't dare go to sleep. 
You ought to have the salaries of all the officers and 
crew, for I 'm sure you take all their responsibility." 
Anstice drew her soft hat down and pulled up her 
coat collar to keep out the rain. 

" Fire at sea is a terrible complication. I confess 
to you, ladies, I share Miss Harris's alarm, and con- 
fide to you the fact that I have not once drawn off 
my shoes since I stepped on board. In case of an 
alLn at night, I wVnt to be in readiness! and 
though they are of the style called Congress, and 
easily put on in haste, from their elastic sides, I have 
not wanted to fumble after my shoes in case of any 
disaster." 

Mr. Messer was standing with his hat in his hand, 
his glasses pushed back on his smooth crown, where 
they shone like skylights in what served as his 
roof, on which a cooling shower was falling, to calm 
the excitement of his literary efforts. 

"Poor Miss Tubbs has a nervous headache and 
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baa gone to her state-room, all caused by that siUj 
joke. That whistle ought not to have been al- 
lowed." Anstiee felt that Mr. Partridge should suf- 
fer for such thoughtlessness. 

^^ I regard the introduction of that accomplishment 
as a grave mistake on Mr. Partridge's part. Had 
I known his intention, I should have gone strong 
against it. To-night has only strengthened me in 
an old theory of mine, that accomplishments, as such^ 
are of little worth in the universe. I have long 
maintained that to sing a comical song, play a mouth- 
organ, or — what else can I cite — recite an I-tal- 
ian poem, are capable of doing much harm, to the 
possessor, who grows conceited, and to the people^ 
who are bored and have to listen. Miss Harris^ 
solid knowledge never hurt any one, possessor or au« 
dience. And I, for one, am glad to say I can't sing^ 
or perform a single monkey trick ! " 

Anstice smiled, as she recalled Mr. Messer's ath- 
letic feats, but concluded that, whatever animal he 
resembled, he was too weighty to compare to a mon* 
key, and his gratitude was perhaps well founded. 

^^ I have no accomplishments, literally not one ; so 
you do not hurt my feelings. But I never thought 
it reason for thankfulness," Miss Harris said, sadly. 

"Yes, it is," Mr. Messer affirmed, promptly. 
"You'll come to agree with me that tricks and such 
are a dangerous possession. Now my boy has, they 
tell me, a decided talent for the mouth-organ. His 
mother, the late Mrs. Messer, often urged me to give 
him opportunities for improvement. No, I said, and 
stuck to it. No side tracks. Let my boy follow the 

8 
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trunk line his father took before him. The classics 
never bore any one ; the mouth-organ is capable of 
abuse." 

He stopped, not because he had exhausted his 
theme, but to wrap himself In a mantle of Valeria's, 
which she had left on deck for him. He put it on 
in the fashion the Romans were accustomed to wear 
their togas ; but his figure, even with the dark back- 
ground of the night, was scarcely classic ; the ends 
and frills of the thin mantle blowing about him in a 
frivolous manner, and giving hun Kttle protection 
from the cold wind. 

Several times before, Anstlce had put In a mild 
protest for Mr. Messer's son, trying to make the 
father relent so far as to vary the soUd learning ite 
youth was being plied with. He had listened to her 
suggestions, but he was not converted to her theory, 
and this time she allowed his ideas to pass unchal- 
lenged. The sea was growing rougher every mo- 
ment, and the propeller's screw was thumping louder 
than ever; but thanks to Mr. Stickney's energies in 
organizing such a full chorus of voices below in the 
saloon. Miss Harris had not discovered the increas- 
ing commotion on deck, and was wholly unconscious 
that she was proving herself quite a sailor, to be able 
to retain her cheerful composure. 

" About modem languages? " Miss Harris asked, 
but had to pause and give place to a plantation song 
that was being shouted below. "You always say 
classics, and never anything later." She raised her 
voice, as the chorus seemed never to be going to end. 

"Excellent I" he answered, decidedly. "I'm 
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prond to boast a fair knowledge of French and Ger* 
man, and a slight familiarity with the Spanish 
tongue. I confess I distrust the French language ; 
believe it tricky and frivolous, like the people* But 
I always encourage, by my presence and voice, the 
French conversations at our college. I shall hope," 
he said, throwing an end of the mantle again over 
his shoulder, '^ for leisure in the capitals to brush up 
my idioms a little. Why is it," he asked, with a 
tone of impatience, " my good Miss Harris, why is 
it, the youth of the present day can never lend their 
voices to any but such songs as are now paining our 
sensibilities? Not one of those young men had a 
voice for the Simday anthem," he spoke sadly. 
" When I was young we delighted in * Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton,' or something of that refined nature." 
He hummed a bar softly, as he paced up and down 
before the two ladies' chairs. 

'^ I can't account for any anomalies of the mascu- 
line youth of to-day ; I know too little about them. 
But I can tell you one thing, that you do not seem 
to realize, that there will be precious little time after 
we reach Europe to study anything, except, perhaps, 
good-nature and resignation. As I read the pro- 
spectus, we shall be on the jump the whole time,'^ 
Miss Harris said, inelegantly. 

^^ I do hope not. That was one thing I care so 
much about. I want to have lessons whenever we 
stay more than a few days in a place." Anstice 
wondered why Miss Harris took such a gloomy view, 
and always persisted that the party would have no 
time for anything Anstice had set her heart on* 
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^^I'm SO ignorant with only one language, Mr. Mes- 
«er, and Latin, — that 's dead, and of no use where 
we are going. Unless I start at once, I shall lose my 
one stand-by, and be too sleepy to say good-night. 
Miss Harris, you don't mean to be so foolish as to 
stay here any longer ! " 

^^ You go, child ; I '11 come later, unless the flames 
burst through the deck. Don't you smell smoke? 
I can't be easy down in that little cell.'' 

Mr. Messer helped Anstice out of her chair, and 
loaded himself with her wraps. The poetical allu« 
sion he made to her drowsy lids, when he bade her 
good-night, she was too sleepy to understand. He 
left the passage-way he blocked so completely, and 
returned to talk with Miss Harris, who, when she 
heard Glasgow was so close at hand, refused to leave 
the deck until the anchors were down. 

She had feared that the moment all the noise of 
the machinery and the motion ceased, her happiness 
would be more than she could bear. Christopher 
Columbus, she knew, did not begin to feel half the 
thankfulness at the end of his ocean trip that she 
should experience. The quiet that would ensue, 
when the beating of the propeller, that she had 
counted ahnost to distraction all through the days 
and nights, stopped, the engine was still, and the 
ship on a level keel, she felt would bring her rest 
and sleep. She sat up waiting for that silence. But 
nothing of that sort followed. Tugs, with much 
noise and whistling, made fast to the steamer and 
let loose an army of stevedores on the deck, and the 
confusion and noise of unloading at once began. The 
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AxtFpping of the anchor brought no quiet with it, and 
she was sure that no phase of a seafaring life suited 
her. She had imagined she should appreciate reach- 
ing port. But this creaking of pulleys, crashing of 
cargo, loud tramping, and shrieking whistles, was 
even worse than the days out of sight of land, when 
the only sound was the tune the propeller played, 
written in four time, and she had counted the beats, 
one, two, three, four, over and over as she used to 
do, years ago, when she was trying to learn her les- 
son in music 



CHAPTER in. 

A HEBOINE was chosen years ago, before there 
was a thought that there would be any opportunity, 
in this book, for foreign traveL And if Anstiee had 
stayed where she had spent the greater part of her 
life, in a quiet New England town, her demure man- 
ners, immature judgment, and ignorance of the 
world would have been no drawbacks, but added at- 
tractions to the heroine, who had, to start with, 
beauty and gentleness. If she had remained in 
Stroudport, no more charming heroine could have 
been found or invented, or one that the hero would 
be more willing to fall in love with, as the plot would 
expect of him. But after she joined Mr. Joy's party, 
the inappropriateness of her thoughts and com- 
ments on the old world wonders being given in full 
seemed a poor arrangement. A heroine for a novel, 
into which comes improving foreign travel, should, 
it seems, have both age and experience : and in that 
case Miss Harris or Miss Tubbs. But Anstiee, and 
not Clara or Valeria, was decided on ; and though it 
may seem an injustice to introduce a heroine with 
an apology, it is only doing her justice to explain, at 
the start, that she will not attempt to give a worthy 
or satisfactory account of the party's travels. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Messer will carry out his in- 
tention and publish his work, ^^ Europe Viewed Cor- 
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sorily," in which he will give a detailed account of 
the party's jonmeyings, and solid information on 
race, customs, agriculture, and foreign politics. His 
field will not be invaded, and an acquisitive, thought- 
ful mind will find little information in these pages, 
as the story might as well have been enacted on 
American soil, so little is there related characteristio 
of foreign life and manners. 

The bolts and bars that can keep the story reader 
out of a heroine's room have never been invented. 
Although Miss Tubbs shares Anstice's room, that 
timid lady's privacy shall be as secure as though she 
wore the helmet of invisibility. 

If it had not been Anstice's first sight of a sleep- 
ing-room in Great Britain, she would not have been 
so much interested in the deep glow of the mahog- 
any, the array of tin and china washing arrange- 
ments, and the dressing-table placed before the one 
window, with the worst possible light on the mirror. 
The bed with its snowy canopy looked so broad and 
stationary after the berth in state-room B, Anstice 
hoped it would make her fall asleep in spite of her 
thoughts. She realized that night what the persist- 
ent grinding of the Eschscholtzia's screw had done 
for her. It had brought her thousands of miles 
away from her own family, and left her with people 
who, although friendly and kind, she had never seen 
until ten days before. She had no misgivings be- 
fore starting, as she was so sure she was following 
her highest duty ; perhaps this change of feeling was 
what every one had to suffer after taking so decided 
a step as she had. The twilight would not deepen. 
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and the table prevented her from reaching the shade 
to darken the room. She missed the motion of the 
steamer, and no longer wondered that babies, once 
finding the delight of rocking, refuse to go to sleep 
without it. She could not sleep, so she thought over 
the next day's sight-seeing ; the many facts that she 
must put into her note-book about Glasgow; the let- 
ter that must be written to her brothers, telling them 
enough of what she was seeing and learning, to in- 
cite them to read more. Her sketch-book must not 
be forgotten: on that she depended to bring back 
her travels to her after she was at home again. 

Whatever motive had led others to join the 
party, Anstice's had been purely self-improvement. 
When it had been made possible for her to go 
abroad, she had decided at once that that was an 
experience every one who meant to teach should have. 
There might be annoyances traveling in the Joy 
party that were not named in the prospectus ; but 
it was go that way, or not at all. She thought she 
knew already some of the disadvantages of traveling 
in so large a company. But she was not in search 
of her own pleasure : that would have been to stay 
with her own family. She was on a serious errand, 
to fit herself to fill a higher position as a teacher, 
and mental advancement was possible, no matter how 
large the party she traveled with. Mr. Stickney, the 
gayest young man in the company, had been much 
perplexed to find such an irresponsive companion 
in the young girl, and had complained of her want 
of go, her dead earnest and school-marm ways. She 
did not regret seriously not having won that young 
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man's approval, for she could not find him congenial. 
She supposed that what he complained of, all the 
other young men in the party had noticed in her. 
But she could not change her nature to win the de- 
votion of them all. She knew that she was unlike 
most girls of her age. She was serious, she was in 
earnest, and there was need of all her strength, if 
she meant to carry out her dead father's ambition 
and educate Tom and Jack. She had just passed 
her twenty-second birthday, and it was time that 
she was impressed with the duty that belonged to 
her. 

A Scotch mist had reached out to sea to welcome 
the tourists, and had held them in a close embrace 
ever since they landed. They had spent two days 
in Glasgow, and had visited all the places mentioned 
in the programme. The third morning saw the 
party again afloat, on the calm waters that lie be- 
"tween Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

" I don't want to be unreasonable, but I do wish 
I could have had more time I " 

Anstice held up her book with two unfinished 
sketches, and smiled a little ruefully. 

" Yes, child, it was too bad you could n't have had 
one more day I " Miss Harris, said sympathetically. 
She was always ready to agree with Anstice. 

" I 'm afraid that is going to be my continual cry," 
Austice said from under her umbrella. " Are you 
quite sure, Miss Harris, you are not endangering all 
our lives by pressing so close against that boiler? '* 

** Not a bit of danger I Outside pressure won*t 
hurt the boiler, and it 's doing me no end of good." 
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She moved yet nearer the pleasant warmth, where 
Mr. Messer had seated the three ladies. The air 
was full of mist, and every one was complaining of 
the cold. 

" Ah, ladies ! " Mr. Messer rubbed his damp 
cotton gloves together. " I find my little oasis just 
where I planted it." 

*^ You don't mean to compare the rest of this ship 
to anything so dry and comfortable as a desert, do 
you ? " Miss Harris asked. 

^^ Or ns to anything so essentially green as an 
oasis I " said Anstice. 

" Oh, ladies, you are too literal I " he complained, 
twisting his hair chain in some agitation. ^^No, 
ladies, mental dryness is what I found away from 
this little group I And Miss Harris, I must keep in 
practice my sea lore ; ship is not the cognomen for 
our little craft. Steamer is all she deserves to be 
called. Miss Morley, you " — 

"Hush! Mr. Joy is saying something." Misii 
Harris prevented Mr. Messer from ending his re- 
mark as he intended. 

Mr. Joy did not take advantage of the excuse thd 
fog offered — that nothing could be seen, but pointed 
in the direction where the localities lay, and de- 
scribed them so minutely, it was almost as satisf ao« 
tory as though the places had been seen. 

"To our right, ladies and gentlemen, rises the 
grand old peak, Ben Levis, king of Scottish moun- 
tains ! If the air were less hazy, half way up the 
mountain side we should see the cave of the bandit 
Kob Koy. On the grassy carpet at the base, we 
see" — 
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** Perhaps you do, I don't!" some one rudely 
interrupted Mr. Joy's instructive description. 

" Were the air clearer we could see," Mr. Joy 
resumed good-naturedly, ^^the shooting-box of the 
Marquis of Mabury, where meet every fall a gay 
company to hunt the deer on the mountain side." 

Mr. Joy slipped into his mouth a brown disk to 
clear his voice, made husky by the fog. Mr. Messer 
borrowed the supply of troches, took one himself, 
and passed them among the company, giving his own. 
testimony to their merits. 

" A chasing the wild deer and following the roe^ 
My heart 's in the Highlands," 

Mr. Messer sang as he approached his little group 
again, wiped his glasses, and tried to see some of the 
objects that had been described. 

" Hearts are supposed to be warm organs ; if so, 
I should prefer my heart to be in the Highlands, 
rather than my whole body that is now suffering so 
acutely. Be so kind as to see if Valeria is frozen," 
Miss Harris asked, cheerfully, ^^ she has n't spoken 
for a half hour." 

There was a slight motion in the thickly swathed 
figure, and from under the pale blue veil. Miss 
Tubbs' voice answered : — 

" You know my favorite is ' Lady of the Lake ! ' 
And oh, Clara, I am so disappointed!" Such a 
melancholy tone indicated that briny tears might 
flow at any minute, to mingle with the fast falling 
rain on the deck. 

" Yes, Valeria, and it 's a wicked shame ! " Miss 
Harris had been so cold herself, she had forgotten 
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her poetic friend's sufferings. ^^ Anstice, borrow the 
opera glasses, and get up, Valeria, and see if you 
can't see something I ** 

Miss Tubbs had been in a mildly rebellious state 
ever since the little steamer pushed out in the fog, 
and the wharf behind vanished as quickly as though 
submerged in the lake. 

" No, I can't see one thing 1** 

Miss Tubbs sank back in her chairs and returned 
tiie opera glasses whose power had proved so inef. 
f ectual to pierce the mist. 

" I did n't much think you could 1 " Miss Harris 
said. " There might be a whole grove of Bunker Hill 
monuments on that shore over there — I shouldn't 
be any the wiser. This is a great way of seeing 
sights I •• 

She threw the end of her shawl over her head, 
bent forward in her chair, and gazed intently at the 
iron boiler. Since she could not see the spots of in- 
terest, she refused to allow her imagination to take 
the place of her eyes. A friend had told her that 
warm clothing would be burdensome in Scotland, 
and she was suffering from such advice. 

"If we only could have waited for a sunshiny 
day I " Anstice said, getting up and walking briskly 
up and down, striking her hands together as though 
it were midwinter. 

" I rather think we should all have been buried 
in that necropolis at Glasgow, for I don't believe 
they have such a thing as a sunshiny day in their 
calendar I " Miss Harris said. 

As her temperature descended, her opinion of 
Sootiand went lower. 
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*^ It is a comfort to reflect that one person is happy 
here. Mr. Stickney has said that he hated to have 
to look at things, and I 've just seen him sound 
asleep behind the pilot-house, looking nearer com- 
fortable than any one I have met in my walk," 
Anstice said, drawing near the warm boiler again 
and tying a handkerchief close about her throat. 

Mr. Messer was what Miss Harris called disgust- 
ingly cheerful ! He would neither complain himself 
nor allow the ladies that satisfaction. His cotton 
gloves he had lent to one, his overcoat to another, 
his woollen scarf to a third, but he refused to believe 
in the day being cold. Whether he wanted a glimpse 
of the dreaming Stickney, or the exercise of walking, 
in place of his overcoat, he joined the youngest lady 
in the party, saying, in his most cheerful voice : — - 

<< We ought not to feel disappointed in all to-day, 
Miss Anstice." ' : 

She wished that he would not call her ^^Miss 
Anstice," and then wondered if she were not foolish 
to mind, when he was so much older. She could not 
put her objection into words then, but she hoped 
that he noticed that he had displeased her by some- 
thing. 

^^ I should like to agree with you, Mr. Messer, but 
I confess I cannot guess what any one could be glad 
of to-day. But I am rarely in a grateful mood," 
she said. 

The close dark hat pulled low over her forehead, 
and the tumed-up collar of her rough coat, framed 
in an animated youthful face, which, in spite of any 
disappointment, looked up at Mr. Messer full of 
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smiles and radiance. He did not mention the thing 
he was most grateful for at that happiest moment of 
his life. He quite forgot what he had referred to 
when he first saw a reason for gratitude. 

" Oh, yes, Miss Anstice," he resumed, after a long 
pause, twisting his hair watch-chain nervously. " Oh, 
yes I I can stifle my regret to lose all this romantic 
scenery, by reflecting what a perfect system we travel 
on. Why, before we left America it was decided 
that this very day, if we were spared, we should see 
the Lakes, the Trosachs, Stirling, and sleep in Scot- 
land's Athens! And we shall carry it out to the 
letter ! " 

He skipped from Anstice's side for a moment to 
help one of the ladies with a refraxjtory umbrella. 

"All but the important part, Mr. Messer, the 
seeing ! " Anstice said, with difficulty restraining a 
smile as she saw his agility in keeping his footing on 
the slippery deck. " I never expect to come to these 
places again, and now that I 'm here, with two good 
eyes, that the weather should be so perfectly horrid ! 
It does seem to me that we might have waited I " 

He was pained to see such a display of childish- 
ness in one whom he believed to possess such a de- 
gree of logic. All day he had combated such in- 
subordination among the ladies, who did not seem 
to understand that by joining the party they had 
signified their willingness to follow the line of 
march. 

" Again, Miss Anstice, I will endeavor," he began, 
earnestly. " Hullo ! Will you pardon a few min- 
utes' interruption ? " 
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Spying a passing steamer, lie rushed to the rafl, 
and fluttered his limp handkerchief, and waved his 
massive head-covering energetically. 

** *T is a slight civility, but I never allow myself 
to omit it ! " he explained. ^^ Nothing pleasanter 
than to receive a friendly recognition from a pass- 
ing stranger, who is your friend, though you may 
never meet I " 

Anstice noticed that his demonstrations were not 
returned ; perhaps out of America the custom was 
discouraged. But his spectacles were too misty for 
him to notice the slight, and he continued his 
waving. 

** I remember with real delight a trip I once made 
with the late Mrs. Messer," — so she always was 
called in her husband's conversation; perhaps be- 
cause it was a living characteristic of that lady's, or 
perhaps that it emphasized the husband's freedom. 
^It was an ever memorable day! I provided a 
handkerchief of bright hue, — I forget now of what 
color, green or yellow, I can't recollect now. And 
it was a real delight to wave a hong voyage to the 
many little craft we met. I was much complimented 
on my happy method of saluting." 

" Do, cousin Ira, put on your hat ! I remember 
how liable you are to head-colds," Miss Tubbs said, 
unable longer to be silent and see her cousin's life 
imperiled. 

His was a temper so sweet that even feminine inter- 
ibrence, in the way of advice about his clothing, did 
not ruffle its serenity. He put on his hat, smiled at 
Valeria, and putting away his handkerchief, pulled 
from his pocket a small book. 
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"Before I ever dreamed," lie began, drawing a 
chair near the boiler, "of having the society of three 
such charming Ladies of the Lake, I bought a copy 
of that poem, and thought it not inappropriate to 
read you a few stanzas." 

" Sorry to disappoint the ladies, always," Mr. Joy 
said, after hearing Mr. Messer's proposition, " but, 
president, I am just going to explain to the party 
that, if the air were less obscure, they would now 
behold the immortal Ellen's Isle, and the beach 
where she landed her fairy shallop." 

AU peered UironghZfog in L direction he in- 
dicated, and the strongest eyes did faintly get a 
gUmpse of a wooded island, but the beach was 
shrouded from sight. 

At the end of the Lakes they found coaches that 
took up the party and carried them on toward Edin- 
burgh. Li the change of conveyance. Miss Harris 
revived enough to teU Anstice her determination to 
buy and wear every plaid in Scotland. Perhaps 
the mingling of clans so closely might stir up old 
enmities ; but what horrors had war, if only she were 
warm. 

The romantic lakes, mountains, and passes sur- 
rounded Anstice, yet her only impressions were of a 
crowded steamer's deck and a dreary company being 
hauled in open wagons, through the rain. The stop 
for lunch at a castellated imitation of a feudal cas- 
tle was just long enough to recall to the tourists the 
delights that still reigned under a roof, and the 
warmth that came from a fire. 

Edinburgh, and yet more rainl A certain very 
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charming book was much pleasanter reading, with 
its weather characteristic, — a never-failing moon, 
which was to be depended on at all times to light 
up the scene and the heroine in the most romantio 
manner. Although the moon could never grow tedi- 
ous, rain can chill the enthusiasm of the most ardent 
traveler. But Egypt's and Scotland's weather sta- 
tistics have never agreed. 

Every morning, though the rain fell in torrents, 
coaches drawn up before the Loyal Hotel were filled 
with tourists, and carried them from a castle to a 
picture gallery, a monument, to a place for lunch, 
then to a hill to be climbed, a museum to be in- 
spected, and brought back at night a foot-sore, brain 
exhausted party, each one feeling that until that mo- 
ment, he had never known what " tired to death " 
meant. Mr. Messer cared especially for burial places 
and monumental art. Miss Harris, under her um- 
brella, peered at the bright plaids, and tried to fancy 
herself in the tropics, as she warmed with the gay hues. 
Miss Tubbs adored the memory of Mary of Scots, 
and viewed the spots associated with her life with 
keenest pleasure, even though it were nothing but an 
imagined blood stain. Anstice cared most of all for 
the picture galleries ; but her first visit brought only 
disappointment. Mr. Joy gave the name of the pic- 
ture, the date of birth and death of the artist ; the 
party closed fast round the canvas, and then fol- 
lowed him on to the next. She stood apart. Mr. 
Messer accused her of inconsistency, as she had said 
she expected her greatest pleasure in seeing the pic- 
ture galleries. He offered to give her his place in 
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the middle of the crowd ; but she shook her head. 
She did not try to speak, for she knew that her tears 
would quickly follow her voice. She was not so 
much disappointed to see nothing in the short time 
given to that gallery, but would it not be the same 
in all the others ? Would there be no more time for 
her to look at the pictures her father had spent so 
many hours in studying, when he was a young man ? 
When she reached London and Paris, would every 
one be satisfied simply to walk through the galleries ? 
Her father had been so anxious that she should see 
the originals of the photographs he had never tired 
of talking about. She was in Europe ; yet she was 
allowed but a glance where she wanted hours. She 
could not wait to receive any impression, before she 
was marched on to see something else, as superfi- 
cially. She did not tell her disappointment to any 
one, as she saw no remedy. Every one else seemed 
glad to have disposed of the pictures. Even Miss 
Tubbs, from whom, in an artistic way, Anstice had 
hoped for companionship, agreed with Mr. Messer, 
that pictures were the least interesting of all the ob- 
jects a traveler was expected to observe. Whether 
she really thought so, or because she had just taken 
her cousin's arm, and was so proud and happy that 
she did not know what heresy she assented to, Ans- 
itice did not trouble herself to decide. Miss Harris, 
though never appreciative of art, was never vacillat- 
ing to please any one, and with her Anstice felt more 
sympathy than with any others in the party. She 
wished it might always be arranged so that she and 
Miss Harris could walk together ; but until Valeria's 
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ankle gave out, Mr. Messer had always walked by 
Anstice. 

Mr. Messer led his party from the broad, airy. 
Princes Street, and after a few minutes they found 
themselves in the dirty, narrow. High Street, that 
leads through the oldest part of the town. The tall 
walls seemed to shut out every ray of sun and pure 
air, and the people who hung from the windows and 
loimged at the doorways showed every type of pov- 
erty and vice. Anstice remembered pictures of old 
Edinburgh, with the irregular, picturesque architec- 
ture that had pleased her. But stone towers and ga- 
bles could give her little pleasure, when she had to 
see at the same glance such depths of human degra- 
dation. Mr. Messer felt no desire to push his way 
through a crowd gathered before a beer-shop door, 
so he led his party into the middle of the street, 
where there was more space and hardly more dirt. 
Valeria's arm trembled in his when, a little farther 
on, a youthful mob seemed to hold possession of the 
street, and he stopped, uncertain what course to take. 
Above loud shouting and hooting, a bell was heard, 
rung from a second-story window. Two policemen, 
with heavy clubs, were approaching from opposite 
directions, driving before them a crowd of ragged, 
shrieking boys. When cornered, the agile urchins 
gave up the chase and disappeared down a sloping, 
dark alley. It was a school in the district. The 
teacher's bell was futile unless assisted by the po- 
licemen's clubs. The parents looked on at the pur- 
suit and capture of their children with stolid indif- 
ference, helping neither faction by interference or 
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word of authority. Heated and breatUess, the two 
policemen, after seeing the last culprit dodge down 
the slope, were turning away to cool themselves until 
next needed, when Mr. Messer accosted them, ask- 
ing of the progress of education among such Scotch 
youth ; and finally, if he might with these ladies in- 
spect the school. His companions, who had found 
their walk anything but agreeable, were in despair, 
when his proposition was granted, and without con- 
sulting their pleasure, he led the way toward the 
school. The group at the beer-shop stared in blank 
astonishment as the strangers stepped into the black 
alley-way. Anstice wanted to hang back, as the en- 
trance grew darker and more odorous ; but the others 
were ahead, and she dared not wait outside alone. 
She resolved never again to attempt any sight-seeing 
where Mr. Messer's educational zeal might get them 
into such a place. The room they entered was low 
and dark, and the confusion was as great as when 
the scholars were outside. The teacher was in the 
act of flogging one especially uproarious mutineer, 
and it looked as though he would have to go right 
through the school, when the visitors entered. Miss 
Harris and Anstice kept close to the door. 

"Anstice," the older woman whispered, "if Mr. 
Messer attempts to address any remarks, — and I 
know he will, — you and I must escape 1" She 
kept her face buried in her handkerchief, and gave 
the impression in the school that she was crying 
about something. 

Mr. Messer was in conversation with the teacher, 
who still held his switch in his hand and adminis- 
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tered it impartially on any boy who came within 
reach. Miss Tubbs had taken the well-hacked chair 
that was offered her. 

" Oh, yes, he is going to 1 " Anstice said, her far- 
sighted eyes noticing the teacher's encouragement of 
Mr. Messer's proposition to address the boys. " We 
must get out, or I shall faint. Oh, it is dreadful 
here ! " 

She tried to open the door softly, but it creaked 
loudly as she and Miss Harris passed through, and 
made their way back to the street, where the air 
seemed to have grown pure, so much worse had they 
encountered. 

^' If he is at a loss for a subject," said the older 
woman, "I could give him one — two, rather, that 
would be new and strange ; and I 'd make all these 
miserable creatures go in and hear it : Soap and 
Water ; the wonderful result when combined." 

The sight of poverty and wretchedness always 
made Miss Harris feel very angry. She glowered 
at the women opposite, as though she were possessed 
of a heart of stone, although she was wondering all 
the time, how far the money in her purse would go, 
among so many. 

^^ If we must see many such sights as these, I shall 
begin to wish that I had stayed at home. It does 
seem too dreadful, to think that more than half the 
world is sinking down so low, and the prosperous 
and rich insisting all the time that the world is 
advancing ! " Anstice was not enjoying her walk 
through old Edinburgh, and the waiting outside for 
Mr. Messer was disagreeable and tedious. 
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" Now let 's get out of this, just as quick as your 
ankle will take you, Valeria 1 " 

Miss Harris's impatience showed itself in her 
voice when, the address ended, the rest of the party 
came into the street. 

" Oh, Clara, and you too, Anstice, you ought to 
have heard that address, it was " — 

"Never mind telling me now, Valeria, but get 
out of this as quick as you can I " Miss Harris said, 
imsympathetically, leading the way and obliging the 
two to follow, both a little crest-fallen that no more 
interest had been shown to hear the substance of the 
address. 

At the end of the day, the eighty fellow travelers 
met at the table d^hdte. Mr. Joy, in a little speech, 
spoke of the end of their stay in Edinburgh and 
pictured the scenes amid which the party would 
next halt. During the speech, Mr. Messer had with 
difficulty obtained a cup of tea from the servant, who 
could not at once accede to the incongruity of tea at 
dinner. With characteristic honesty to his former 
mode of life, he always spoke of the third and prin- 
cipal meal of the day as supper, and always called 
for his tea. Waiting for the scorching beverage to 
cool, poured into his saucer, Mr. Messer, pushing 
back his spectacles, rose to his feet and said : " Some 
one, perhaps I, as well as any one, ought to thank 
Mr. Joy for the pleasure we are getting ! Some 
fairy book speaks of traveling by stepping on a 
cloth of golden tissue. That was the best they could 
do in those days, no doubt. But to go with Mr. 
Joy is pleasanter, and cheaper, too ! Edinburgh is 
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Been, and, like the great Alexander, we sigh for more 
worlds to conquer! We are answered. Mr. Joy- 
tells us Melrose Abbey, which to view aright we 
must visit by pale moonlight,, lies before us. Mr. 
Stickney, even now the ladies' hearts beat expectant, 
each one hoping she may be your chosen companion, 
on that romantic occasion." The object of this per- 
sonal allusion looked conscious and used his tooth- 
pick, as if to show his unconcern. " I cannot leave 
this supper table," Mr. Messer's voice grew more 
emphatic, " without proposing a health, which I will 
drink in sparkling tea (as at ten years of age I took 
the total abstinence pledge) first to Mr. Joy 1 " 
Loud hurrahs and cries of " That is so ! " followed 
the toast. "Then to the success of the Loyal Hotel, 
its gentlemanly proprietor and able coadjutors I " 
Amid loud applause the toast-master drained his 
saucer and sat down. 

Others were inclined to prolong the speeches, but 
Mr. Joy warned the company that the fair ones 
must go in search of bonnets, as the wagons would 
leave in ten minutes. 

Bags and straps had been left unfastened, as every 
one was tired before dinner, and hoped for time later. 
But the speeches made the greatest haste neces 
sary. Wraps, umbrellas, and bags were nusplacedj, 
boot buttoners and brushes lost, and tempers with 
them. Miss Harris declared that she was poisoned 
with the bad air of the Canongate, and went out in 
the rain at the risk of her life. Deaf to all com-* 
plaints and symptoms, Anstice hurried her on, and 
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in the wild confusion that prevailed, the young girl 
found herself left behind with Mr. Messer, to follow 
after the wagon lier two older friends had taken. 
The rain, or the delay in the dining-room, made the 
start very noisy. She had a feeling of humiliation, 
as though she were taking part in a shipment of 
convicts, or the moving of a boarding-school, so un- 
dignified was the pushing on the pavement, and the 
loud orders shouted from driver to driver. She 
found herself holding a stout mud-colored umbrella, 
which in some way had taken the place of her own 
little silk one ! And unless Miss Harris had taken 
two bags, Anstice did not know what had become of 
her own. These perplexities and the drizzle that 
was falling, chiUing her, in spite of the shawl that 
Mr. Messer had wrapped about her, made her very 
silent on the drive to the station. She was not in an 
amiable mood, as her thoughts would have proved 
had she expressed them. "Oh dear, how I wish 
that Mr. Messer would let me alone, be rude to me, 
— anything, rather than the way he treats me now I 
And if these eighty people were only Miss Harris, 
and Miss Tubbs, and 1 1 " 

Perhaps she realized, later, that she was traveling 
in the only way that was possible to her, or it might 
have been getting back to Miss Harris, for she 
brightened up and pleased Mr. Messer by listening 
attentively, while he told of his son Jerry's fondness 
for " Plutarch's Lives," and the hope the father en* 
tertained, from such an early appreciation of classi- 
cal heroes. Interesting though Mr. Messer's talk 
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was, two of the three listenen were asleep in a few 
minntes, and lealixing the decrease in his audience, 
he too lapsed into silenoe, and the train homed the 
tired tourists on, to the oomfortaUe ^parten await- 
ing ti y^n in Meliose* 



M 



CHAPTER IV. 

Evert one said that Gulchville, Nevada, was 
bound to succeed. The mines were yielding richer 
and richer ore, capitalists were investing in real 
estate, live men were taking up vacant house lots 
with a view to bringing their families to such a pros- 
perous town, schools were opened, two ministers 
were imder pay, a hall was equipped for a theatre : 
everything looked as though Gulchville had started 
in the right way to grow into a city. But the 
climate in early March would never persuade a 
stranger to settle there permanently. The winds 
from the snow-covered mountains rake the open 
plain, blowing sand and pebbles into the eyes of the 
unhappy inhabitant, who has scarely recovered from 
his perilous passage over the stepping-stones sunk 
deep in the mud of the Avenue, the one long street 
that begins and ends the town. The sun seldom 
consents to shine for more than an hour, and the 
wind and mud hold undisputed dominion during the 
rest of the day. 

In the most closely built part of the Avenue, the 
outside doors of two of the modest wooden houses 
stood wide open, and inclement as the day was, a 
tall, stout woman, with bare head and sleeves rolled 
up to the elbow, was making frequent trips from 
one dwelling to the other, carrying her arms full of 
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household belongings. She came out of her own 
door and stood for a moment in the little inclosure 
that in summer was cultivated for a flower garden. 
Brown stalks bent in the wind, and dry, leafless 
vines, twisted around cotton strings, lay on the 
groimd in wild confusion. It was a melancholy 
scene to contemplate. But Mrs. Doughty was in a 
melancholy mood. Summer would bring to life the 
leaves and flowers in her garden patch, but it would 
jiot bring her back the neighbor she had lost from 
the next house. She wiped her eyes on her apron. 
Although she was a richer woman than she had ever 
dreamed of being — she now had a hair-cloth sofa, 
four chairs, and a handsome parlor stove with an 
urn on the top, not to speak of much else that was 
useful, although, perhaps, not so beautiful — Mrs. 
Doughty felt as though she had buried her best 
friend. And the passer-by, looking at the dry veg- 
etable tangle before her door, would have been star- 
tled, believing he saw the recently made grave and 
the brief epitaph above it. It was a singular fancy 
that took possession of her, when she ripped the 
gold-lettered sign from her neighbor's door, to place 
it in the midst of her flower garden, and in summer 
time to train the wandering vines to encircle the 
name. So if Mrs. Doughty felt as if she had just 
assisted at a sad rite, every one would have excused 
her tears, and thought that the somewhat profes- 
sional epitaph, " Db. Wolsey," marked the end of 
a career which, however successful, had at last ended 
in a grave before a humble house in Ghilchville, Ne- 
yada. 
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She felt more cheerful when she went into her 
neighbor's deserted home and saw the household be- 
longings that had been left to her. She was busy 
filHng baskets and barrels, preparatory to moving 
tixem to her own scantily fLished hTme, when a 
turn on the crank-like bell called her from her work* 
Her astonishment, when she heard the new-comer's 
errand, made her speechless. When she got her 
voice she exclaimed : " Send round the doctor ! I 
guess Gulchville 'U never see him any more ! " 

^^ He ain't dead, is he? I see his shingle was tore 
off," the man said, looking perplexed. 

" No, not exactly. But he might as well be as fur 
as we are concerned." Mrs. Doughty's eyes at that 
announcement again required her apron. ^^ He got 
a telegraph and packed right off. Left all this stuff 
to me I " She indicated with her arms spread wide 
the wealth surrounding her. 

" Well, I 've got to have some kind of a saw- 
bones right off ! You have got a raft of stuff, and 
you 'U have the smartest room in Gulchville." The 
messenger, sent in haste, inspected chairs and tables 
critically, before he started his leisurely walk to the 
other end of the town for the long-haired eclectic 
doctor. 

Mrs. Doughty's parlor was filled that evening with 
ladies who came to examine her new possessions and 
offer their congratulations. The sudden departure 
of the young doctor was the one topic of conversa- 
tion. She got tired repeating all that she knew on 
the subject. " I never mistrusted but he meant to 
Uve and die right here, till yesterday morning he 
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come in here, looking kind of het up and wild for 
him, and said he was going to shut up shop and clear 
right out." The listeners did not perplex their 
brains to ask if this was the doctor's phraseology or 
the more graphic wording of his biographer. "I 
told him I hoped he was n't discouraged, or nothing 
like that, and he said, Oh, no, but he 'd got a tele- 
graph, and was wanted right off. Said he could n't 
stop for no auction, — when I spoke of it, — but 
gave me everything — hefty. Some clothes, too ; 
said they was n't tip-top Massachusetts style, but 
guessed Mr. Doughty would make them look hand- 
some. So I s'pose he 's gone where he come from, 
and not much better off, I guess. He could n't seem 
to make folks pay up — he had money owin' him — 
like that other long-haired fellow can." 

Dr. Wolsey, going East as fast as steam could take 
him, could not have been induced to change his plans 
to attend the reception held by his former neighbor. 
Could he have spared so small a portion of himself 
as his ears, what they would have heard, spoken in 
his praise by his former townspeople, wSd have 
made him much happier than he was. His lonely 
struggle to establish a practice in GulchviUe was 
ended. The third year had brought a certain de- 
gree of success, but he could not help thinking that 
if he had been willing to lead the rascally life and 
do the blackguardly things his rival in medicine re- 
sorted to, he would not be returning East, after three 
years' absence, with just forty dollars above his ex- 
penses to show for his work. It might have been 
different if he had received pay for one tenth of his 
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practice. But so long as he had enough to eat and 
wear, Edmund Wokey would not lower himself by 
following up his bills by any legal process or com- 
promise. He had educated himself for the practice 
of medicine, the noblest profession the world offers 
a man, and he meant by his life and [work to do 
nothing to demean it. Many times in the three 
years he had been entirely discouraged, and felt that 
Gxdchville had nothing to give him but poverty and 
disappointment. But so long as circumstances at 
the East were as they were, he could not ask his 
mother and sisters to make the sacrifices a new start 
would require. A way of leaving his forlorn ex- 
periment had offered itself finally, that made it 
possible for him to shake the dust from his feet 
and leave Gxdchville without appearing to give up 
ignominiously. It was a bitter thought that came 
to him, that he was sure of but one person's re- 
gret that his life at the West was ended. Mrs. 
Doughty (though tyrannical at times, and stubborn 
to move from her ways as laundress and cook of his 
establishment) was a friend, and would be truly sorry 
at his departure. He was glad that he had been 
able to leave to her so many things that her uncrit- 
ical taste viewed as objects of beauty and worth. 
But there was more than one friend left for the 
young doctor in Nevada. Every one, patients, and 
those whose unbroken good health knew him only 
unprof essionally, said something in his praise. Those 
who had never paid his fees were readiest with gen- 
erous words. The mother who had once upbraided 
him so roundly that he had not been able to save 
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her child, spoke of his devotion and skill when tak- 
ing care of her little Sammie. Whatever coldness or 
or injustice people had treated him to while he Kved 
in their midst, now that he had thought it best to 
leave such a growing town and lucrative practice^ 
they would speak the truth, which was, that it would 
be a long time before such another kind, good man 
came to take care of their sick ! 

However sure Edmund Wolsey felt that his life 
so far had been a failure, he did not in the least re- 
semble a disappointed man outwardly. Although 
he and his tailor had been comparative strangers the 
last three years, that Boston dignitary, who had 
taken such care of Wolsey during his college years^ 
would not have blushed for the appearance of his 
client, and would have shaken hands, never suspect- 
ing that the young man's coat was of two season's 
back, and his hat almost of prehistoric date. In 
Gxdchville one of his drawbacks had been that ho 
was " too dandyfied 1 '* He had thought he could 
overcome that objection, and for that and other con- 
venient reasons dismissed his tailor. But wear how* 
ever old clothes he would, he could not make himself 
look less well dressed. He was always and unmis- 
takably a gentleman. On the train bound East, he 
was several times spoken to as though he were one 
of those many Englishmen who of late years cross 
our continent in search of adventure. He was toa 
thoroughly an American to be anything more than 
amused at this mistake in his nationality. He won- 
dered what was the matter with him and his looks, 
and if it would not be necessary for him to cany 
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the national eagle perched on his hand, as the fal- 
coner does his bird, to convince people that a man 
might be built a little after the dimensions of an 
Englishman, wear a light beard and old clothes, and 
tStill not be an impecunious son of a noble British 
sire. He could not but enjoy the chagrin of the 
handsome English sportsman, who insisted that he 
had met Wolsey two years before in Egypt, when he 
proved the stranger mistaken by saying, " No, I am 
the wrong man I I 've been a resident of Nevada, — 
Giilchville, Nevada, for three years; never seen 
Egypt ; am sorry." 

A tired mother with a large assortment of chil- 
dren, and a husband who traveled exclusively in 
the smoking car, was beside herself, for her young- 
est had been screaming for an hour. Every one 
showed his annoyance plainly, and several had 
bauged the door disapprovingly behind them and 
gone into another car. The mother thought the gen- 
tleman opposite her was about to follow their exam- 
ple, but instead he took the baby, now in a paroxysm 
of tears, in his arms, and walked up and down the 
aisle until the little one was asleep, its small hand 
nestled in the stranger's beard. Then the mother 
felt as though she could not help shedding a few 
grateful tears, and she firmly believed the solid-look- 
ing, blue-eyed man who had come to her rescue was 
nothing short of an angel. But she happily did not 
know the " angel's " thoughts at the moment of her 
smoking spouse, or his lukewarm reception of her 
older children who had just flocked into his seat. 
She knew he had little ones of his own. He was " so 
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liandy " with hers. On the back of a card on which 
he had written a puzzle for the children, she saw 
that he was a doctor. She wished he were hers ! 

Wolsey suffered all the rest of the journey from 
the excessive friendliness of the family in the oppo- 
site seats. Many times he regretted the impulse 
that had brought on the acquaintance, but he finally 
concluded under the circumstances he should do the 
same thing again. 

Soldiers who return to home comforts after the 
hardships of camp declare it impossible to sleep in 
anything so soft as a bed. Wolsey, when he found 
himself in his mother's weU-appointed house, had 
something that same f eeUng, and as though weeks 
would be required before he could accustom himself 
to such luxuries as he had lived without so long. He 
insisted he did not know how to walk, sit, or stand, 
everything and every one was so foreign to his life 
at the West. He committed no shocking breaches 
of etiquette, however, and his mother and sisters 
would have asked nothing better than that his stay 
might continue through the summer, and as long 
after as he would be able to lead their quiet life. 

He had thought chills and fever a dull subject 
for home letters, so he had never mentioned his own 
health. After a month's stay with his own family, 
by whom he was regarded and spoken of as a tower 
of strength, he spoiled it all by appearing as an 
invalid. His physician insisted on being told the 
whole story, and when he learned that the young 
doctor had shaken and had the fever all the time 
he had been at the West, the patient was not al- 

5 
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lowed to prescribe for himself, and Europe was the 
only remedy the older doctor would leave behind 
him. 

" It 's all stuff and nonsense 1 " Mrs. Wolsey was 
hurt to have her old physician spoken of in that 
way. " Yes, it 's nonsense, mother. When a doctor 
can't cure you, he likes to get you off out of his 
sight. Europe! What would my patients have 
said had I prescribed that dose ? Thrown me out 
of the window, and treated me quite right, too. No, 
your old doctor has too many rich patients who 
have nothing the matter with them. They have him 
because he 's a costly luxury. Europe ! No, indeed. 
In a month I shall be west of the Mississippi — 
member of the school committee, coroner, and no 
one knows what honors in a growing Western town. 
I can't quite slow myself down to a respectable 
Massachusetts gait. I 've been away from here too 
long." 

It was little use to urge any one who talked as 
vehemently as Wolsey did on such occasions. His 
mother and sisters could not understand the changes 
in his character, the effects of his rough life. Surely 
he never used to object to any amount of ease and 
pleasure, and no one was half so fastidious as he 
about the routine of the house. Now he seemed to 
regard comfort a sin, and refinement a blot, or 
talked as if he did, whenever it was suggested that 
he needed rest and a change of scene. 

John Dormer, his college chum and life -long 
friend, was called in by the family to bring the re- 
bellious patient to see his case in a proper light. 
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" My family want me to go, John, simply because 
old Dr. Highgate happened to stumble on Europe 
because he did n't know what else to say." 

The conventional Dormer was horrified to hear 
the eminent physician spoken of so lightly. He ex- 
pected the walls would fall and crush the Western 
scoffer. Instead of which catastrophe, Wolsey put 
a stop to his friend's urging by saying : — 

" I '11 go, John, on one condition. You shut up 
your shop and come too ! " 

Dormer tried to raise objections. " You see, I *ve 
but just returned myself. Was three years at the 
' Beaux Arts ' — just started In for myself — be- 
sides a man's duty in such a case " — 

"Don't go any farther. Don't make me see 
such a melancholy spectacle as that you have turned 
into a moralist I Your greatest charm always was 
that you were ready for any sort of fun, without 
writhing and twisting and trying to excuse yourself 
for taking a little pleasure," Edmund said, seeing 
that John began to waver. 

" We might drop in and just look over the state- 
rooms on the next Pale Moon," Dormer suggested, 
when the two found themselves in the street. " I 
believe the Mays sail the last of the week in her." 

"What a lucky chance for me!" Wolsey re- 
joined. " You always liked two or three of those 
girls. Now I know you '11 go." 

" Mind, Ned, I have n't said I 'd go." 

But Dormer's mind was made up as soon as he 
saw the attractive passenger list, and one of the best 
state-rooms yet unengaged. 
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" No, you have n't said It, but never mind that 
formality. I shall engage passage for two, and, 
John " — Wolsey stopped as though embarrassed. 
" You know I 'm the rich one now. It does seem 
absurd, does n't it ? You must keep reminding me 
of my new r81e. I 'm awfully afraid my old na- 
ture will be the strongest, and I shall humiliate you 
by some trick of my former poverty, — pick up a 
cigar stump or something of the sort." 

Though Dormer knew that Wolsey was just the 
same noble fellow he had always been, outwardly, 
especially in his talk, he had deteriorated by his 
stay at the heathenish West. But he took his 
friend's open criticism so good-naturedly, that Dor- 
mer always regretted having said anything. 

" Jack, you know we Westerners are nothing if 
we are not free, and I want you to understand, if 
you go to please the Mays, you must do some- 
thing to please me. My money must pay for us 
both, you know." Dormer tried to make some ob- 
jection. "No, it's no use!" Wolsey continued. 
" Unless you allow me that way to scatter my sub- 
stance, there is no knowing what shockingly vulgar 
display a resident of Giilchville might not launch 
into!" he reasoned. 

"There is a grandness about you and your be- 
havior that suggests the great country you have 
lived in," Dormer said, when he found all his objec- 
tions were demolished as soon as he stated them. 
" To tell you the truth, Ned, now that I think about 
it, I don't know where I could have raised the 
money at this moment ! J. Dormer, architect, has 
neither credit nor funds at present." 
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The young men had reached the staircase that 
led to the architect's office, and the sight of his pro- 
fessional sign gave Dormer a twinge of conscience, 
as he realized the duty he was about to run away 
from. It was not too late now to give up going. 

"Why in the world don't you take your own 
family and leave me where I belong?" he asked, 
heroically, though as he thought of the May daugh* 
ters, and the long walks the planks of the Pale 
Moon steamer offered, Dormer hoped his chance of 
sailing was not lost. 

"To be quite frank with you," the doctor an- 
swered, " I asked them before I did you. I thought 
of your future and determined not to tempt you. 
But my family are tired of Europe. They are see- 
ing the sights of Boston now, with great satisfaction, 
and refused to think of leaving. I '11 leave you 
now to break the news to your office boy. Meet 
me at lunch and we will make the final arrange- 
ments." 

As Dr. Wolsey walked on alone he became very 
serious, as he realized the active pai*t he had been 
taking in advising Ms friend to give up everything 
and go abroad for a year. John Dormer probably 
thought that Wolsey's health and happiness were at 
stake, when in reality he was indifferent in the ex- 
treme, and would gladly have relinquished the whole 
scheme. Because he had wasted three years of his 
life, and was now advised to throw away another 
year, was that a reason why his friend should be 
lured away from his duty to cheer and bolster up 
the poor doctor, who had made such a failure ? 
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Wolsey was sure that he did not want to remain m 
Boston, he had been gone too long to find himself 
contented there. Gulchville had little to offer him. 
While he was deciding where next to take himself, 
perhaps, then, to go abroad was as good as anything. 
Though if any one fancied because he had received 
money from his uncle he meant to give up his pro- 
fession, he would show them the contrary was his 
plan. 

The Wolseys had been for many generations peo- 
ple of means and distinctions, and had all lived and 
died in the somewhat small circumference of which 
Boston makes the hub. The volumes of the Histori- 
cal Society give a minute and somewhat dull account 
of the elder Wolseys ; but the youngest representa- 
tive — the one in the family who broke away from 
the small circle where his father and grandfathers 
had been satisfied to live their lives — has not yet 
been bound into history. Edmund Wolsey went to 
college, where he gained more friends than wisdom ; 
for being provided with a lively nature and an un- 
failing money supply, he gave his strongest efforts to 
his social engagements, and his books and he were 
never on a familiar footing. He belonged to the set 
called wild, though he never had had a hand in any- 
thing that he would have hesitated to tell any one. 
Had the money supply flowed into the house as the 
Cochituate enters, in a full, unbroken stream, he 
could not have poured it away more recklessly. Af- 
ter his father's death, the closest economy became 
necessary. The family house was too burdensome 
to keep, and while a tenant occupied ik tho mother 
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and sisters went abroad to economize, and Wolsey 
entered the medical school. He became as serious as 
he had been thoughtless, before he felt any responsi- 
bility about the family. The professors had no cause 
to complain of any want of application, as the col- 
lege faculty had done. Whether the change came 
about from his greater interest in his work, or that 
he realized that, whatever he was to make of himself, 
it wa3 time he began, certainly a man in a few 
months never so co^;tely si Jed his life aiid way 
of looking at things. He dropped the lively coUege 
friends, who were stiU skylarking through the medi- 
cal course. If he had not separated from them, they 
would have had to do it, for such a solemn, practical 
dig as he had grown was a damper on the gayest 
assembly of lively fellows. 

After completing his medical education, Edmund 
Wolsey went West, believing he hated Boston, and 
the uneventful, easy life his ancestors had lived. But 
his bitterness was overcolored by the f a<jt of his pov- 
erty and a wound his heart received just before he 
left the East. He thought then that a fortune 
awaited him, to be earned by his own determined 
efforts ; but the injury to his heart, he believed, could 
never be healed. The fortune did not reward his 
patience and faithful struggle, and he did not resem- 
ble a man whose life was entirely blasted because a 
woman had once answered in the negative a question 
he had put to her. 

Mrs. Wolsey and her daughters had been called 
from Europe by the death of her uncle. The same 
news had brought the son from the West. The f am- 
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Uy were enabled to go back to their own house and 
live comfortably on the money the deceased relative 
had left them. After such foreign hotels and pen« 
sions as a limited income made necessary, they were 
in a mood greatly to enjoy the change. The nephew 
bad been astonished to find his name mentioned in 
the wilL His uncle had been angry at the young 
man's refusing to start the practice of his profession 
in his native city, the uncle paying all office rent and 
making up all deficiencies. He was most angry of 
all when he found his nephew had become a resident 
of Chilchville I The very name was alive with West- 
em barbarisms. But Edmund Wolsey's name ap- 
peared twice in the will, as well as the despised 
Chilchville, where he was then living. The first leg- 
a«y, giving him the largest part of aU the real and 
personal estate belonging to the testator, was an- 
nulled by a codicil, which directed that from the 
amount before named as the share that '^ Edmund 
Wolsey, of Gulchville, Nevada," was to receive, ten 
thousand dollars should be subtracted, and paid ^^ as 
a slight token of gratitude " to the '^ faithful reader 
and amanuensis '' who had served the uncle ^' so pa- 
tiently and intelligently.'' 

The wiU astonished every one. Institutions and 

which had every reason to expect some share of the 
large estate, were ignored, and the property was left to 
the same relatives whom he had lost no opportunity 
to assure were to gain nothing from his death. But no 
portion of the eccentric document gave such general 
astonishment as the bequest to the person who had 
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read aloud to the old man. Edmund Wolsey was 
tired of answering the questions that every one asked 
him. " No, we 've never seen her. She returned to 
the country as soon as she received news of her good 
fortune." To hear some of his friends talk, they 
would make it appear as though he had been cheated 
put of his rights, and the uncle's freak in leaving 
duch a fortune to a mere reading and writing ser- 
vant was the craziest injustice to the principal heir. 
The "divided fortune," and the "lucky heiress," 
were talked incessantly to him. It was folly to show 
the men how their banter annoyed him ; so he looked 
amused, and answered them in the same spirit, when 
they made one or another proposition for hunting 
out the heiress, and joining the severed fortune. 
That his uncle had seen fit to reward a faithful ser- 
vant so unusually, he was glad. Doubtless she needed 
and deserved such help; yet he could not but re- 
gard that other clause in the will, giving her permis- 
sion to select whatever picture she chose from the 
collection as evidence of weak sentimentality on his 
uncle's part. She, however, showed her practical 
sense by selecting what his sisters called the " gem 
of the collection;" at any rate, the one having the 
highest money value. For the picture he cared 
nothing; but the loss of the Millet drove him to 
perform a very disagreeable duty. His sisters re- 
fused to be reconciled to the picture going out of 
the family, and obliged him to write to the mercenary 
heiress, offering to buy it back at her own price, as a 
painting of such money value she surely would not 
&ink of keeping. He felt as though he were doing 
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a decidedly impertinent thing; but his sisters as- 
sured him that his letter sounded most courteous. 
When the answer came, he saw that the owner of 
the picture agreed with him, and regarded his offer 
as an impertinent one. Wolsey thought with his 
sisters that she showed folly in retaining the Millet, 
but would not go farther, and say that she ought 
to have gratified the wish of the family and given 
it up. "Dear me," Wolsey said, a little exasper- 
ated after hearing the family rhapsodize over the 
lost work of art; "as I remember the thing, the 
frame was chipped and black, and the canvas was 
so dingy you could n't tell what it represented. 
There was a haycock and a long expanse of board 
fence. I, for one, wish her joy of her new prize. 
Mrs. Doughty has at this moment in her possession 
a huge chromo that used to adorn my chimney, that 
is worth a dozen of your Millets I Let the poor old 
thing keep it, and I '11 buy the family the biggest 
chromo in town, if you won't oblige me to write to 
her again." 

He would not look upon the matter in the serious 
light his family did. But they knew his judgment 
was not worth the consideration of a child. They 
hoped that he would learn to realize the important 
place that beauty and art held in the eyes of the 
cultivated world, after living for a time in civiliza- 
tion. On the whole, if Gulchville was half as terri- 
ble as it sounded, his sisters thought they had rea- 
son to congratulate themselves, that he was no worse 
than he was. They were glad that his moral nature 
had not suffered as his sesthetic sense had. For 
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then he might have returned to them with failings 
harder to pardon than his insensibility to appreciate 
the Millet. He was not so hopelessly benighted but 
that he might be reclaimed and brought to see that 
it was just such small things, — refined tastes, gentle 
manners and dignified reserve, which distinguished 
a well-descended Wolsey from any ordinary mortal. 
He must marry, for he could be led by a wife, where 
he could not be driven by the whole combined family 
force. Since he had consented to go abroad, they 
began to hope that the old love affair, the unhappy 
cause of his going West, might be readjusted ; for 
Dudu Raynor was in Paris. It was well, too, that 
he should be removed from Boston as soon as pos* 
sible, before he entirely made way with his recently 
acquired fortune, for petitions from every kind of a 
charitable institution were pouring in upon him, and 
so far he had responded to them all, as though there 
were no end to his inheritance. 

" Uncle Wolsey was eccentric, — that excused him 
from many things of this kind. Now I 'm not any- 
thing of that sort. If I refuse, it would be down- 
right meanness; and it seems to me I can afford 
the rare luxury of being generous, at least while 
the money lasts. Is this because I have suffered a 

change from living In G ? No, I won't mention 

that despised locality again in your presence ! " Ed- 
mund Wolsey said, as he took up his unopened let- 
ters and sat down to his late breakfast. 



CHAPTER V. 
*< JoHK, I feel like a sham, when he*8 in the 



room." 



" He I Who do you mean? '* 

^^ That servant ! I 'm afraid he thinks I 'm a duke 
or a reigning prince. You see I 'm not used to be* 
ing made so much of. The Doughtys never did — 
and it stiffens me. I confess I breathe easier when 
he leaves us alone." 

" Don't see that he treats you any differently from 
me, or than he should any gentleman." 

" Oh, no, no ; but John, you *re used to it. You 're 
used to this. Living at the Langham, dming In 
your snug little parlor with the fire-light reflected 
in the rich mahogany all round, eating your little 
London dinner with that obsequious man in attend* 
ance, who moves as I should expect a materialized 
spirit to, not after our clumsy fashion, that always 
suggests stiff joints and tight shoes. But under- 
stand me ; I like it. I like it tremendously I Es« 
pecially this ; though it is summer, — an English 



summer." 



Wolsey ended his stroll about the room and took 
the chair nearest the fire. Dormer was trying to 
look over the pile of newspapers which he had not 
had time to glance at before that day. But it was 
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plain to see that he was not going to be allowed to 
read without interruption. 

"John!" Wolsey's voice sounded ominous. "You 
know that comfortable as the Langham is to live 
in, it 's a mightily dear place to die in I " 

"That's a cheering thought! Yes, I've read 
that notice in my room, giving the penalty of your 
last breath being breathed in one of their beds. I 
see that dying is not encouraged here," Dormer an* 
swered, wondering what his friend was leading up 
to. " Did you think that my devotion in staying in 
this evening was a premonitory symptom of my dis- 
solution ? " 

" No, not exactly that I Though I do appreciate 
your generosity, giving up the charming Miss Betly 
May for me this evening." 

"Nonsense, Ned I I've seen her all day — be- 
sides — I wonder though, if it's still pouring so 
beastly hard ? " 

Dormer moved toward the curtained window, and 
as he was in evening dress ready for an immediate 
start, should he decide to change his mind and go to 
the reception, Wolsey felt the danger of being left 
alone, and roused to immediate agreeableness. 

" Here, John, take this chair 1 Don't for heaven's 
sake sit so transiently I I feel I may see you vanish 
at any minute. Warm your toes by that especial 
blaze I have stirred up for you," the doctor said, 
using the poker vigorously. 

" Yes, still raining I I declare I feel as though I 
had been under water ever since we landed." Dor- 
mer pulled his chair almost into the fire, and bent 
over his closed opera hat in a dejected attitude. 
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" The good soul to whom I intrusted my wash 
clothes this morning had a theory about the weather 
that struck me as something new. An absent- 
minded clergyman down in Devon made a mistake 
and read a prayer for rain when he meant to request 
dry weather. I did n't want to shake her faith, so 
I did n't tell her it was because I had visited this 
island, and was getting the usual Wolsey luck ! " 

The coal fire was making such headway that the 
doctor was forced to draw back, but he still held the 
poker, which he waved in the air to emphasize his 
remarks. 

" Look out with that, ]Jed I " Dormer said, as he 
saw his cherished hat in danger from his friend's 
careless lunges. " Do you know, I think it would 
be just punishment if that blundering parson had 
been made to pay for that umbrella I got caught 
and had to buy this afternoon, — when I had three 
capital ones in my room I " Again he drifted to the 
window. 

" You sound vindictive to-night," Wolsey said, 
lazily stretching himself in two large chairs, and 
feeling in his pocket for his pipe. " I see this quiet, 
easy life does n't satisfy you. But after GulchviUe 
it seems the lap of luxury. I never had anything 
like this to sit before. A cast-iron stove, that re- 
sembled a funeral urn, was what I drew my warmth 
from, and Mr. Doughty was my best smoking com- 
panionship." Dormer looked bored. He could not 
feign any interest in his friend's former mode of 
life. " Well, I won't transport your thoughts to that 
Western wild again I No, Dormer, what I referred 
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to when I began was not an immediate death. But 
at the rate you are clothing your person, and the life- 
long job you have set your tailor, I 'm afraid we 
shall both die of old age here in London. I would 
suggest that we move on." 

Wolsey's long speech had the effect to settle his 
friend in his determination not to go out that even- 
ing. The doctor breathed more easily when he saw 
Dormer send his hat spinning on to the table, take 
up his sketch-book, and rumple his smoothly-brushed 
hair, while trying to recall some detail of capital or 
column seen during the day. He glanced from his 
work and saw his friend's satisfaction. 

" You forget, Ned, all your promises. I was to 
make all the plans. And you 've been uneasy to get 
to Paris ever since we landed, though you always 
said you did n't care a rap about it." 

" I Ve seen your infatuation, and wanted to get 
you away. I can't yet decide whether it 's the tailor 
or Miss Betty. If it 's she — why take her along I 
You've got to part with him some time, why not 
now as well as a few years hence. There 's no 
trunk " — 

" There you go again," John Dormer interrupted. 
"I have to think of economy — and I get every- 
thing just half the price I pay in Boston." 

" And buy ten times the clothes," the doctor said. 
He always enjoyed starting his friend on his pet 
economy. "Intimate to the tailor the next time, 
that business of importance takes you on to the con- 
tinent. And go blindfold through the park, lest 
you see some new eccentricity in garment you might 
wish to possess I " 
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Dormer did not speak for several minutes. 

" Ned, I wonder if you know you are following 
Miss Baynor on to Paris?" He worked steadily, 
not looking at his friend. 

" Certainly." Wolsey spoke as calmly as though 
the topic were an every-day affair between the friends. 
^^ You can imagine I was not allowed to leave home 
without being told." 

The doctor took the question so sensibly that Dor- 
mer grew courageous enough to go farther, and con- 
fess that his reason for staying so long in London 
had been to keep his friend from meeting the Bay- 
nors. In bygone days such a confession would have 
involved unknown perils. Even now he felt that he 
might go too near with an indiscreet remark, and 
cause an explosion. But Wolsey looked harmless 
enough, and as though he took little interest in any 
matter beyond his absolute comfort at that moment, 
with his pipe and open fire. 

*' I wondered if that was not the reason for your 
wld patronage of your tailor," Wolsey said, quietly, 
after giving his pipe necessary attention. ^^ Say, 
though, we decide to go to Paris the first fair day." 
He blew the rings of smoke into the air, and looked 
contentedly after them. 

Although the doctor had spoken his mind openly 
enough, his friend thought to go farther and give 
the advice he would like to give might rouse the 
good-natured Wolsey to anger. And if the two did 
not agree better on the subject than they did when 
it was last discussed, Dormer did not care to risk 
talking about it. He was glad, however, that the 
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time for a move was so far ahead as the possibility 
of a fair day removed it. 

" I suppose you have her address ? *' 

Dormer bent his eyes so close to his work he did 
not see the keen but amused look Wolsey turned 
upon him. 

" Yes, of course she wrote after my uncle's death," 
Wolsey answered in his most matter-of-fact tone. 
After a few minutes he again broke the silence. '^ I 
say, John, you can't begin to hold out the year if 
you work so hard. Take this," and he handed hig 
companion a cigar. 

Dormer saw that further talk must be of some- 
thing beside Miss Eaynor. Instead of speaking, he 
thought : " Of course you heard from her after your 
uncle's death ! Very good reason, too ! If he gives 
her a second chance, I must take the first steamer 
back, and she '11 say thank you, too ! " 

"What in the world makes you so gloomy? I 
feared you would find me slow." Wolsey knew what 
Dormer's thoughts were, for he had spoken them 
many times. 

" Makes me gloomy ! " Dormer tried to look ex- 
hilarated but produced a ghastly smile. " I gloomy 1 " 

" Yes, you look as though you had lost your best 
friend." 

"Perhaps I have," Dormer answered, and then 
wished he had bitten his tongue off before he spoke. 

" Guess not this time ! You must not forget your 
mission is to cheer a poor unsuccessful doctor, who 
up to date has cured nobody, and is his own most 

melancholy patient," Wolsey said in mock serious- 

i 
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ness, drawing his friend's arm round his own rather 
muscular neck. 

Conversation was growing too full of dangers to 
make it easy to steer clear of them. Dormer felt 
that he was a fool to try and give advice to a man 
in love, but he could not look on and see his best 
friend throw himself away without making a remon- 
strance. 

** It 's about time for the Liverpool train." Dor- 
mer changed the subject. '^ Say I take a look and see 
if the Boston passengers have come in." He pushed 
back his chair, gave a rub to the polished surface of 
his hat, straightened his cravat, and saw in the mir- 
ror that his appearance was satisfactory to meet his 
most fastidious Boston friends, should they arrive at 
that moment. 

" Give my love to all your girl friends," Wolsey 
began as Dormer neared the door. '^ Tell them I 
appreciate the prize I have won, but they must give 
me a fair chance " — 

Dormer closed the door abruptly, for he knew the 
remarks that would follow on the number of his 
young women friends, and how they always were 
flocking on the scene in large numbers wherever 
Dormer took himself. 

Left to spend the rest of the evening by himself, 
Dr. Wolsey fell into a thoughtful mood. He had 
seen plainly his friend's unwillingness to push on to 
Paris. Although Dormer liked woman-kind in gen- 
eral, and adored not a few, he never had appreciated 
the one woman whose love the doctor had cared to 
win. He saw the anxiety his friend felt regarding 
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the meeting in Paris. Wolsey himself was not quite 
sure as to the result, when he found himself again 
in the society of the woman whom once he had loved 
so devotedly. 

" Unless she has changed her mind most decidedly, 
neither John nor I need fear any breaking up of our 
plans by the introduction of a wedding march. 
Now, too, when I have lived through those days 
when a wife was an absolute necessity ! If I had 
had John's faculty of liking every woman, perhaps 
Gulchville might have furnished me a spouse I But 
being fastidious to a fault on that question, I failed 
to find one who had a charm or virtue to recommend 
her. Ah ! those were the days when Mrs. Wolsey 
shotdd have been on hand to preserve my digestion 
from Mrs. Doughty's culinary skill I * Meals at all 
hours ' never again can sound like a recommenda- 
tion. I had that ! but always Mrs. D.'s hours. If 
she washed her family linen one day, I breakfasted 
at four. If Mr. D.'s hilarity over night left him 
drowsy in the morning, my first meal was at eleven. 
Hiim, ha ! " he yawned, " John must have encoun- 
tered all Beacon Street." He looked at his watch, 
rang the bell, and after ordering the breakfast at a 
late hour, with inward satisfaction remembering the 
Doughty reign, went to bed, wondering if his frien<f 
would ever be willing to leave the recent importation 
and move on to Paris. 

"Poor John has to suffer continually. He sees 
one cherished being after another go beyond his 
reach, and yet his mind is no more settled. He 
complains 't is the fault of making all so charming. 
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he grows old in deciding. The only way for him is 
to go West. Utah is his locality. As to my case, 
I 've had my little experience — and failed," he said 
seriously. 

But Wolsey was breathing heavily when his friend 
stole into the room, feeling a little guilty that he 
had made engagements that would oblige his staying 
in London a full week longer. 

" But confound it all,'* he thought, " those girls 
always were so mighty fascinating I And with the 
old lady to plan a day here, and another day there, 
how could a fellow hold back ? Must get a sketch in 
the Abbey to-morrow, though ; and that coat and 
those light trousers, and " — But his mind refused 
to think longer, and sleep came to give it needed 
rest 



CHAPTER VL 

In* the yard before the Charing Cross Hotel was 
the usual tangle of vehicles, horses, and men. Cabs 
coming and cabs going, leaving and taking up their 
loads. Green-jacketed porters carrying boxes and 
packages from the tops of four-wheelers through the 
doors of the station, into which at that early hour in 
the morning a constant stream of people was pour- 
ing. Cabmen's cries, the shriU voices of the flower- 
women, offering their roses at a near comer, the 
roar of wheels and steps on the pavement, made such 
a din that no one looked up, as the heavy wagons 
containing the Joy tourists rumbled out of the yard. 
For ten days the party had had no higher zenith 
than the arching ribs of their umbrellas : to be able 
to emerge from under these cotton roofs and have 
nothing between their heads and the blue sky, and 
feel the warmth of the sun again, was reason enough 
why every one in the wagons was in his most cheerful 
mood. Tired heads or heels were for the moment 
forgotten, and the thought that Westminster Abbey 
was to be seen, and that the last day in London 
was fair, was reason for much congratulation. The 
appearance of the ladies was a little draggled to 
meet such sunshine. Kain and fog had straight- 
ened every crinkle from feathers and ringlets, and 
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rubber garments were as conspicuous as during tbe 
bad weather. 

Anstice has lost some of that philosophy she sailed 
with. She cannot be reconciled that to-day is not 
one when some of the suburbs are to be seen. She 
remembers Hampton, the pouring rain and feet 
heated by hours of rubber shoes. She remembers 
Windsor and rain. And Bichmond and a leaking 
umbrella Mr. Messer wotdd hold over her. But to- 
day's sight-seeing is to be in-doors. 

The energetic coUege president, having taken an 
early stroll and discovered the nature of the day, had 
put on a linen coat. Oblivious to the wrinkles that 
shirred the garment to undignified shortness, he 
stood up and explained the historic buildings by 
which the wagon bowled on its rapid way to the Ab- 
bey. He was in his happiest mood ; but a shadow 
passed over his face when he noticed that the bou- 
quet he had given Anstice had been distributed 
among all the ladies, and that she was playing with 
her only remaining rose as though indifferent to its 
existence. He was wondering how he could prevent 
such generosity again, when he was called on for 
some detail of Charles the First's severed head, sug- 
gested by the locality of Whitehall. 

Miss Harris took the occasion to whisper to her 
next neighbor: — 

" Anstice, poets for ages have written about soli- 
tude, as though that was the worst form of suffering. 
Now, Alexander Selkirk, he did n't begin to know 
how much worse off he might be. There 's such a 
thing as too much humanity — and I Ve got it." 
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^^ I confess that ^ a desert island ' sounds more at- 
tractive than it ever did before," Anstice said. 
"But I mustn't encourage your fault-finding. If 
you will write a companion piece to * I am monarch 
of all I survey,* I promise to tell you candidly which 
situation strikes me as the worst." 

"I mean to try poetry, if we ever stop in a place 
long enough to unpack a piece of paper and a pen- 
cil. So far, I have not had time to get both ; but 
I 'm growing reckless very rapidly. Anstice Mor- 
ley!" she exclaimed, with great impetuosity, "I 
have smashed those things again I They were in my 
pocket," she confessed. " In my hurry I threw them 
in there, and this is the result." She held up a pair 
of eye-glasses broken in two pieces. 

She was not feeling amiable before this misfor- 
tune, as she had taken cold the previous day from get- 
ting her feet wet at Hampton Court, and the odor of 
the roses aggravated her uncomfortable symptoms. 

Ghastly bits of history, repeated by one or another 
of the company, made Anstice wonder why it was 
that people always took such a lively interest in the 
horrible. She wanted to change their thoughts. 
" Oh, look ! " she began. But a despairing groan 
from the person beside her recalled the accident. 
**0h, I forgot; you can't see. But please don't 
put them there again, no matter how hurried you are. 
It won't take any longer to clap them on your nose. 
If you only had them, you could see the clock-tower ; 
the group of buildings is simply perfect — the soft 
gray against this sky. Imagine you see it, and try 
and forget your troubles." 
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^' I don't often feel so depressed. But my eold, 
broken glasses, and a dream, all coming within twen- 
ty-four hours, is more than I can rise above,*' Miss 
Harris said, trying to apply the two detached lenses 
at the same time to her eyes. '^ But last night I had 
such a dream. I can't get over it yet. It was that 
Mr. Joy," — she dropped her voice to a penetrating 
whisper, — "to further systematize his party and 
avoid delay, had had a huge bed constructed, and 
that we eighty " — 

" Clara Harris, do hush I " Miss Tubbs, talking 
with her cousin, had overheard enough of her friend's 
dream to be properly shocked, and cut her short be- 
fore she went any farther. 

" Do I understand," Mr. Messer asked, " that we 
explore the Abbey, then repair to the Houses of Par- 
Uament, and meet for dinner at one ? " 

The wagons had stopped before the Abbey and the 
tourists were getting out. 

"Ah, I thought I had made no mistake, and such 
was our pleasant morning task," he continued, rub- 
bing his hands together with satisfaction, when he 
learned that he had remembered the routine of the 
day correctly. " Now, Miss Anstice, — and do allow 
me to speak of the singular grace, as well as dignity 
of your name, Anstice ; I don't recollect ever having 
heard it before, — shall we lead the way into this 
historic mausoleum? " 

So large a group stepped through the door at once 
that Mr. Messer felt uncertain whether he had se- 
cured his companion or not. 

Anstice Morley had lain awake all the night be< 
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fore. She had been thinking about herself. She 
had come to realize that however satisfactory a way 
of traveling it might be for others, for her it was a 
great mistake. She had joined the party with little 
thought of the pleasure that lay before her, but with 
a serious desire to improve every advantage of for- 
eign travel. Studying, sketching, were entirely out 
of the question, and she ought to have known that 
before. A hurried glance at a picture, a rapid walk 
through a palace, was to her worse than nothing. 
The rest of the party seemed satisfied ; but Anstice 
realized that she was different. She had abandoned, 
from the first week on shore, the thought that she 
should ever have any time for study or thought, and 
had tried to reason herself into enjoying the present 
moment. That too seemed an impossibility. Could 
she and Miss Harris have been alone, though Anstice 
had never seen her before they sailed on the Esch- 
scholtzia, she would have been quite happy. At 
first she had not understood her older companion's 
abrupt manners and desperate way of speaking, and 
had thought her the strangest woman she had ever 
seen. Later, she had grown accustomed to Miss 
Harris's harshness, and found that under that was a 
warm, affectionate nature that could be very tender 
when she cared to be. At any rate, she was genu- 
ine. She liked what she liked, and did not pretend 
to any pleasure unless she felt it ; and she was sym- 
pathetic and enthusiastic, and Anstice knew that she 
was a true friend, although there was such a wide 
difference in their ages and characters. About Miss 
Tubbs, she could not be enthusiastic. But perhaps if 
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Mr. Messer had not been in the party, Valeria might 
have appeared differently ; as it was, she seemed to 
regard Anstice as in some way a rival, and an un- 
congenial element in their immediate little party. 
Every one else was kind and friendly. But Mr. 
Messer was almost too devoted. She could not un- 
derstand why he should select her to talk to, when 
there were so many who had had so much experience 
as teachers. She had tried to solve this problem, 
night after night, when she could not get to sleep. 
His many years spent as an instructor made his ad- 
vice to her, who expected to teach, of the greatest 
value. But lately, when she began by talking about 
English grammar or school discipline, as they al- 
ways used to do, he would say something as though 
he did not really believe she was in earnest when 
she said that in the autumn she should apply all 
that he had told her. The next day in the Abbey 
she would give him no chance to talk to her, and 
then perhaps she could prevent herself from think- 
ing, when she ought to be sleeping and resting from 
the fatigue of the day. Although her plans were 
made over night, in the morning she found to her 
despair that Miss Tubbs had taken Clara Harris 
and Mr. Messer was left behind. 

"Miss Anstice, this noble mortuary pile on our 
right was erected at the prodigious cost of " — 

" Thank you.'* She tried not to show the impa- 
tience she felt. " But I do not mean to look at the 
monuments, I have so little time to see the Abbey 
itself." 

He took her interruption so pleasantly that she 
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felt almost reproached. He seemed to understand 
that she did not want to be talked to, and he tiptoed 
along by her side in perfect silence. When she did 
call his attention to anything, he kept his eyes glued 
to it, and removed them only when she pointed out 
some new beauty. His gaze was turned up to the 
arches, and she took that opportunity to fall far be- 
hind the party. 

"That young lady," the verger called sharply, 
" must keep hup with the bothers, while Hi explain 
this monument to Lord 'OUand — made of Sicilian 
marble, is one hundred and twenty-seven feet 'igh " 
— the monotonous voice continued the description. 

Anstice would not look at what he pointed out, 
and shut her ears to his explanations. Her eyes 
were full of tears. Perhaps she was vexed that she 
was not allowed to carry out her project and see the 
Abbey alone. Perhaps she was thinking of her fa- 
ther, for this was the first time in her journey that 
she found herself where he had been. Miss Harris 
noticed how sad the young girl was looking. 

" Oh, yes. Miss Harris ; I am very nearly crying 
before all these people." She dropped behind and 
wiped the tears that came when she spoke. "All 
this is such a disappointment. I want to sit down 
quietly and let all the beauty impress me to its 
utmost. The dusty gray light that pours in on those 
stone arches. I cannot make myself believe that 
this is not the very latest achievement in architec- 
ture. If this was made so many centuries ago, why 
has the world been satisfied with the boxes we live 
in, and the things we worship in and call churches ? " 
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" I don't know, dear." Miss Harris was not in 
the excited state of mind the young girl was in. 
" But perhaps we ought to keep up with the crowd." 
She did not like to confess it, but the verger had 
inspired her with fear, and she did not care to risk 
his displeasure. " Come, dear ; it 's too bad, surely 
it is ; but keep up with the procession." 

Rapidly the party moved up the nave, each monu- 
ment being named and described on the way. 
Although Anstice had resolved again and again not 
to add another half-finished sketch to her book, the 
temptation to put in a few lines of the glimpse before 
her was too strong. She sat down in one of the 
rough, flag-bottomed chairs, and made her pencil fly 
as rapidly as she could. 

" What in the world of wit or wisdom can all these 
people find to write down in their books ? " a voice 
said near her. "Curious reading they must be. 
They all seem inspired to say something." She was 
not so absorbed in her sketch that she did not hear 
every word, and the pitying sarcasm of the stranger 
who had just spoken, not knowing that she was the 
other side of the column. At that moment Mr. Mes- 
ser came tiptoeing down the nave; she shut her 
book, angry that she had opened it. 

" I did not mean you should lose the most precious 
jewel in this architectural pile," Mr. Messer said, 
kindly. " Miss Anstice, we are about to enter the 
famous chapel of Henry the Seventh." 

He cherished no resentment toward her for her 
slight rebuff. He thought she was nervous and fa- 
tigued, and was more than ever anxious to care for 
her. 
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" Thank you, for coming back for me," Anstice 
said, very gently, though as she saw the flock before 
her pressing about the verger, who still poured out 
his monotonous story, she again drew back, trying to 
lose the sound of his voice, so incongruous with her 
feelings. 

" The chapel of 'Ennery the Seventh," the verger 
announced, and the party pursued him up the short 
flight of steps. '' 'Ere his buried all that is mortal 
of 'Ennery and his queen, on our right — Ladies 
must not set down on the stone heffigy of the late 
Earl of Sundown ! " His voice changed to an angry 
tone as he saw the liberty several tired members of 
the company had taken. 

^^ I 'm sure, speaking for one, that the excellent 
Miss Harris intended no harm. She doubtless mis- 
took the character of the sculpture," Mr. Messer 
explained, as three ladies rose from their temporary 
seats, and the verger continued his interrupted 
story. 

To avoid Mr. Stickney's companionship, and his 
laugh warned her of his nearness, Anstice stepped 
into one of the side aisles of the chapeL She must 
be alone for a few minutes, to reason herself into a 
calmer state of mind. But there were voices close 
beside her, and one belonged to the stranger whose 
rude remarks she had overheard while she was 
sketching. He was still talking of the people in the 
chapel, — about Mr. Messer, — laughing at the hat 
he carried in his hand, calling the curve in the 
crown " a sublime rival to the dome of St. Paul." 

*^ I belong to that party," she thought. *' I have 
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been a little ashamed that I had to come in that way. 
But the rudeness of these strangers has brought me 
to my senses." 

A queer, unaccountable esprit de corps sprang up 
within her; for the moment she felt herself the 
champion of the party. She went back and stood 
close by Mr. Messer. She meant that the two young 
men who had laughed at him should see that he was 
her friend. But she was sorry that just at that mo- 
ment he thought proper to begin a eulogistic dis- 
course on Mary Queen of Scots, round whose tomb 
the tourists were gathered. He always raised his 
voice so high ; that and his size made him and the 
party so conspicuous. His words were closely fol- 
lowed by his audience, and the verger, whose speech 
was so often challenged by the large stranger, could 
contain his disapproval no longer. 

"Please, sir, don't you hinterrupt me. Hall in 
border ! Next is the tomb of Lady Douglass — Hi 
shall speak later of the unfortunate Mary, and the 
tomb erected by her devoted son, James First of 
Hengland and Scotland." 

Again and again the good-natured Mr. Messer 
tried to find a place for an explanation or anec- 
dote. Whenever he showed signs of breaking the 
silence, the verger looked angry and increased his 
own volubility. When the party was drawn up in 
the Poet's Comer, and about to leave, Mr. Messer 
ventured to approach the irascible guide, and to ask 
about the next service that would be held in the Ab- 
bey, as he wanted very much " to hear the strains 
that issue from yonder instrument." He pointed 
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toward the organ to make his meaning plain, but at 
that second one of the party dropped a tin ear-trum- 
pet, which reverberated on the flagging and made it 
doubtful in some minds what instrument Mr. Messer 
referred to. 

"Now, ladies and gentlemen, to the Houses of 
Parliament I " Mr. Joy proclaimed, with satisfaction 
that the Abbey had been seen in the allotted time. 

" Oh, Anstice, my feet I " Miss Harris whispered, 
in a despairing voice. "And I do declare to you 
that I could n't feel more depressed, had I just at- 
tended every separate funeral of all the departed 
who are buried in there." 

"Yes, I feel tired enough, too," Anstice said. 
" But it 's good for us women ! It makes us realize 
what we should be subject to if we ever get our 
rights, as they are called. We are learning obedi- 
ence and subordination, just as though we were sol- 
diers. You know we enlisted voluntarily, and we 
must not fall out of the ranks. Forward, march ! " 

Anstice raised her umbrella to keep off the sun, 
and she and Miss Harris joined the procession that 
was crossing the open square. 

Mr. Messer's eyes followed the light girlish figure 
that the dark blue serge dress became so well. The 
gown was a recent acquisition, and he found himself 
much pleased with the skill of London tailors, as 
displayed in the intricate braiding and excellent 
fit of the costume before him. His cousin Valeria 
expressed the opinion, " That it was a pity the tailor 
had made it so close, it allowed Anstice no zoool to 
grow." He could not agree with that opinion* 
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fiftieth birthday was only a week distant. If he 
could give up one half his years without rendering 
up a portion of his wisdom and culture, how glad he 
would be to be standing there and twenty-five 1 Still, 
he was not of the despairing kind, and when age has 
brought with it eminence, many a young girl before 
this had been glad to share a much older man's 
honors. Anstice was not a girl who lightly valued 
such things. Mere youth seemed to attract her lit- 
tle, and Mr. Stickney seemed to gain no great advan- 
tage in her eyes above the college president of fifty. 
He saw that she was getting a little weary, he had 
noticed a loss of animation and interest in school 
matters. Several times she had shown a slight pet- 
ulance, — but he would not have her other than she 
was. Spirit in a woman was essential. A woman 
without it never could charm as do the changing, 
shifting moods of a highly organized nature. The 
late Mrs. Messer, poor dear Maria, never knew how 
to assert herself. The walk was a short one, but he 
had time to review his past and map out his future. 
The past was unchangeable, but the future he could 
shape for himself. His thoughts were not entirely 
selfish ; he thought of his boys, and the infiuence a 
young step-mother of that character could have over 
them. Her youth and enthusiasm would make her 
a companion in their sports, and his Western home 
seemed turned into an earthly paradise, from the 
presence there of a certain slight girl who was walk- 
ing before him. 

Mr. Messer's letter, written at the end of the day's 
sight-seeing, was unlike the prosaic record he usually 
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sent his boys, with questions on localities and events, 
to be answered in their next. He wrote a rhapsody 
on the sunshine, the party, the beauty of youth, the 
charm of congenial society, and never once remem- 
bered to frame the usual question. When, where, 
and by whom was the structure reared ? The boys 
in Dryburg had grown tired of searching histories, 
and left their foreign letters unopened for days to- 
gether. On opening this and seeing no interroga- 
tion marks, their spirits revived. They could not 
believe it was their father who wrote in that way. 
Jerry was acute enough to recognize his father's pen 
when he reached the only didactic portion of the 
letter, that spoke of tobacco ; those theories he had 
heard too often to make him doubt the writer. 

Anstice, too, wrote home that night, though in 
quite another mood. She had never imagined that, 
starting with London as a date to her letter, she 
should find it difficult to work herself up to a 
proper state of enthusiasm. But she sat long be- 
fore the blank sheet, for she could not think of 
anything to write that would be the truth, and not 
convey to her family the knowledge of her homesick- 
ness and disappointment. There was very little of 
the night left by the time the letter was finished, 
and the thought of the early start in the momiug 
for Paris made her realize how tired she was. But 
she was glad that no one she had left behind in 
Stroudport knew how thoroughly wretched a girl she 
was. She felt that it was entirely her own fault 
that she found no more satisfaction in her journey. 
Every promise of the prospectus was fulfilled ; every 

4 
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one was good-natured, and sight-seeing was made as 
easy as it could be with a limited time. No, there 
was nothing that she could complain of, but her own 
unreasonable self. She could not feel satisfied 
with glimpses. Her mind worked too slowly to 
make such rapid progress pleasant or profitable. 
Then there were too many people. When she had 
dreamed of Europe, it had always been just her 
father and herself ; those two, and no one else. And 
they liked the same things. One would never want 
to linger or hasten, unless the other felt the same de* 
sire. They always walked so easily together, their 
steps were made for each other. Then the days 
when she had had her father came back. Her mother 
died so long ago, that her lost companionship had 
not made the aching void that came when she was 
eighteen, and she had to live on without her father's 
sympathy and love. She thought of the long even- 
ings, after the two boys were asleep, when she and 
her father used to talk about some day going abroad, 
when he would show her the pictures that he had 
grown so fond of those years he was studying in 
France, and of whose glory the faded photographs 
failed to give her the smaUest conception. Her 
father had given up his early desire of becoming an 
artist, but he had never given up his love for art, 
and in training his little daughter to use her pencil, 
and educating her eye to appreciate the beautiful 
around her, he was living over the happy years when 
he had been an art student. And she had believed 
so surely that she and her father should see Europe 
together. But this was all so different, so differ- 
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ent ! How could she have made such a mistake as 
to think that any good could come from traveling in 
this way. 

" But no one at home must know ! " She wiped 
away her tears. It was already light in the room, 
and time for her to get up and be ready for the early 
start. She had thought, but not slept, that last night 
m England. 






3*^" 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Saturdays, with the excursionists, were days of 
*' indepeodent action." Every one was at liberty to 
start when he pleased, and go wherever his inclina- 
tion led him. Sleep and solitude, after the active 
days of sight-seeing, seemed the most satisfactory 
programme for that day ; but when that enjoyment 
made it necessary to give up a second glimpse of a 
picture gallery, a drive on the boulevards, or the 
choosing of a new bonnet, rest seemed too dearly paid 
for, and the tired tourists, one after another, put on 
hats and bonnets and started off in the same intense, 
restless spirit they went through the other days of 
the week. Valeria Tubbs was the only one who re- 
mained in the hotel. She was not inactive, but was 
putting the finishing touches to a life-size portrait of 
her cousin, Mr. Messer's late wife, which she had 
drawn in secret, as a surprise for his coming birth- 
day. Miss Harris, more practical than artistic, had 
exclaimed on seeing its dimensions, — 

" How in the world, Valeria, can the enameled bag 
be made to hold this huge, though perhaps speaking 
likeness of the late Mrs. Messer? He will have to 
express it all over Europe. Valeria, you are too 
sentimental, by far." 

Clara Harris could not be reconciled to the utter 
uselessness of her tongue. Her ignorance of the lan^ 
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guage depressed her greatly, and in the presence of 
the chattering French children she felt crushed by 
their superiority. Mr. Messer had been troubled 
to account for the change that had come over An- 
stice ever since the party landed in France. Her 
enthusiasm over ev^ng Parisian greatly per- 
plexed him. He had believed her too thoughtful, 
well-balanced a character, to be taken with the glit- 
ter and show of the wicked French capital ; but in 
that he was mistaken. She developed certain frivo- 
lous traits that he had never suspected. She declared 
Paris to be the most enchanting thing she bad seen ; 
that the sunshine was brighter, the gardens greener, 
and the people and sights gayer. . In vain he at- 
tempted to check her enthusiasm by telling her of 
.the fickleness of the nation, the people's lack of moral 
perception, and the instability of their homes and in- 
stitutions. She heard it all, but did not restrain her 
satisfaction. He had given a forcible lecture to the 
party on " The Modem Sodom," and had hoped to 
carry conviction to his youngest listener; but he had 
been pained by her absenting herself from the salon 
on that evening. Mr. Messer was right when he 
said that Anstice, ever since they reached Paris, had 
been gayer and lighter-hearted. He noticed the 
change, but could not account for the cause. It was 
that, for the first time since the party had landed, she 
found herself, to some extent, free from the over- 
whelming attentions of the college president. Hold- 
ing such opinions on the nation, he chose to be con- 
sistent, and refused day after day to accompany the 
others in their visits to the sights of the French cap- 
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ital But he felt that he had a higher purpose to 
devote his time to, so long as he was engaged in writ- 
ing the first chapter in his book on English politics. 
While the impressions of his visit to the Houses of 
Parliament were fresh in his mind he wished to com- 
mit them to paper; but the street cries, the noise 
of wheels over the pavement, the cracking of whips, 
the chattering in the court-yard, and the clinking of 
glasses disturbed him, till he closed his windows, 
fearful lest the weight of his remarks should be less- 
ened by his introducing some echo of Parisian fri- 
volity or insincerity. 

That Saturday Anstice had dragged Miss Harris 
to the Louvre for another glimpse of the pictures. 
The older woman had proved the soul of patience, 
and though suffering more fatigue from the slippery 
floors than satisfaction from the study of the work 
of the great masters, she had followed the enthusias- 
tic girl without a murmur. But when noon had long 
passed, her personal infirmities asserted themselves 
with appeals not to be resisted, and Anstice was 
roused from her preoccupation by the ejaculation 
from the elder lady, that she had hunger, and was 
about to die of fatigue. 

After lunching at a neighboring cafi. Miss Harris 
found strength to ask, with some abruptness, '^ How 
did we happen to escape Mr. Messer this morning ? " 

" Perhaps it may be that he was waiting for one 
of us to ask him to joiu us." 

*' No, Anstice ; there is n't a grain of probability 
in that suggestion I That might be good logic, ap' 
plied to any othei human being ; but Mr. Messer is^ 
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different. He must have had some other motive." 
She was personally glad that he was not there ; but 
it had just occurred to her ihat perhaps her going 
with Anstice to a cafS without a gentleman was a 
breach of propriety. For herself she did not minds 
and if she only knew a little available French, she felt 
equal to taking care of Anstice too. ^^ I can't make 
her look any less pretty ; she can't help that I But 
I can look more like a stem duenna," Miss Harris 
thought, and she pulled her ugly bonnet farther for- 
ward, and adjusted her glasses to aid her in her de* 
sire to look forbidding. 

^'It may be that I am violating the confidence 
that was shown to me ; he did not say he had any de- 
sire to keep it a secret ; but Mr. Messer has gone in 
search of a hat to-day," Anstice said. 

'' Ah, I see ; and a hat without a weed, too, I ven- 
ture to say. Poor, dear, deluded Valeria, working 
away with that grimy charcoal, and poor Mr. Mes- 
ser, when he gets it I He '11 want to change the face 
in the frame, or leave it behind with his old hat.'* 
Miss Harris was so intent in her search for a car- 
riage, that she did not notice the change in Anstice's 
face ; it had lost its radiance, and had grown serious 
and troubled. 

" Ah, Anstice, what do you say to that one ? He 
looks a trifle like an inebriate, but it may be simply 
the glazed hat and the sun that have given him such 
a glow." 

Miss Harris, without waiting an answer, pro- 
ceeded to use her umbrella to rouse the sleeping 
cocAer, whose face rivaled the brilliancy of his red 
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waistcoat. Any but a Frenchman would liave waked 
in a very bad mood ; but seeing the weapon in the 
hands of a woman, the sleepy driver smiled sweetly, 
and showed no signs of disapproving of the point of 
an umbrella applied with some force to the region of 
the ribs. 

^^ It may be selfish not to include all the eighty, 
but I feel like being a little exclusive ; and as Vale- 
ria won't come, I think I shall drive you about and 
see the sights. I hope that it is all right and prop- 
er ! " Miss Harris, although unconventional, had 
no wish to brave the dangers of Paris that she had 
had impressed on her mind since she waa a child. 

" I think it 's quite proper. Certainly it 's much 
pleasanter than going with all the party. We are 
so conspicuous, and now nobody looks at us or cares 
what we do." 

Anstice's unconsciousness was delightful. Miss 
Harris was glad the younger and more beautiful oc- 
cupant of the carriage had not noticed the admiring 
glances that were cast at her from the sidewalks and 
passing carriages. Though Miss Harris knew no 
one was looking at her, it really made her cheeks tin- 
gle with consciousness. " No wonder they look. I 
think they show their sense, too ; for certainly she is 
an uncommonly attractive sight, and one Paris rarely 
sees, — a pure, sweet young girl. I rather think I 'm 
acting as a kind of missionary, — allowing these 
scoffing Parisians to see that such a beautiful type of 
girlhood exists in the world." 

Miss Harris quieted her fears in that fashion. 
She had waved her hands wide apart to convey to 
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the driver that she wanted to go — Anywhere; and 
they had been moving slowly down the crowded boule- 
vard, the leisurely motion being especially grateful 
after the hurried lightning speed of the week. A 
crack of the whip made her fear the pleasant slow 
trot was to be changed for a tearing pace, when noth- 
ing could be seen and enjoyed ; but her fears were 
quieted when the horse, paying no heed to the whip, 
jogged on as calmly as before. 

"I have been thinking of what you said about Mr. 
Messer," Anstice began after a pause, looking very 
serious indeed. "You should not say such things I 
You misunderstood me. I think he changes his hat 
because, since this very hot weather, the weed on it 
makes it so heavy for his head." 

"Bless your dear heart! I have forgotten all 
about the hat. I 'm sure I 'm glad of it. I never 
did like his present one. It 's very unsatisfactory as 
far as beauty or utility goes. Anstice, tell me, how 
can I stop this Jehu 1 I want to buy one for you 
and Valeria. Here 1 oh, stop I Allez I No, what is 
'stop'? Stop!'' 

Miss Harris was behaving like one suddenly taken 
insane. She poked the driver with her parasol, 
and cast despairing glances at a shop window now 
left far behind. At first Anstice was frightened. 
Then she remembered that the elder lady was al- 
ways well nigh distracted whenever she failed to 
make her own tongue understood. 

" ArrStez, arrStez, s'il vous plait," Anstice called 
thnidly, and the driver, now understanding what the 
older woman's gesticulations meant, drew his horse 
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up to the curb-stone, some distance from the point 
where Miss Harris had just begun her frantic 
efforts. 

" Thank you, dear. Cocher, restez ici ! I never 
should have thought what * stop ' was 1 In an emer- 
gency I never can think, and that is always the time 
I want my French. Now, I 'm going back to buy 
a hat for you and one for Valeria." 

Miss Harris had her eyes riveted on a tempting 
display of millinery in a window ahead of her, and 
was unconscious of the merriment her behavior was 
giving her cocUt and the passers-by. 

" I must get one for myself ! " she said, stepping 
in, and bowing to the little Frenchwoman. " No, 
indeed, child ! I want something pretty to look at 
after we leave, — if it was on my head I could n't 
see it without seeing my face at the same time. No, 
I don't wear anything but black now. I used to 
try and be stylish, but my fanuly would beg Valeria 
to use her influence to get ' that thing ' off my head, 
when, as like as not, ^ that thing ' had cost me a pretty 
bit of money, and the milliner assured me was the 
only thing to wear, — if you meant to live at alL 
There, that one, — blue, you know, is for Valeria." 

Miss Harris had taken possession of the place. 
The little Parisienne saw no effort on her part was 
needed to secure a sale : her customer's intentions 
from the first were unmistakable. In spite of An- 
stice's remonstrances Miss Harris had made a choice 
for her young companion, and insisted on the hat 
being put on and worn away. When the time came 
to pay for her purchases. Miss Harris was obliged 
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to give up her vigorous English, which she had been 
using to Anstice with such confidence, and venture 
very timidly a few remarks in the foreign tongue. 
She sympathized then with one of the tourists, who 
ever since he reached Paris had lamented that he 
did not know French enough " just to be able to 
count ! " She handed her largest coins to the mil- 
liner, and hoped that they amounted to as much as 
the tremendous sum she had mentioned, and that she 
would have some conscience about the change, if any 
remained. 

''^Now, put it on I I '11 try and make her under- 
stand we want the Stroudport hat put in a paper. 
S'il vous plait, mettez ce dans un package ! " 

The little milliner guessed from the pantomime 
accompanying the words what was wanted, and Miss 
Harris sighed with satisfaction, as with mutual bow- 
ings the two ladies left the shop and again embarked. 
She was glad she had persisted in her purpose, when 
she saw how well the large hat with its waving 
feathers looked above Anstice's pretty face, and she 
peeped at the light blue structure meant to surprise 
Valeria. When a girl. Miss Tubbs had been fa- 
mous as a blonde. A young midshipman had once 
written a rondo on the beauty of her golden curls, 
and the charm of the blue snood that bound them, 
and she had worn light blue ever since. At her 
present age, her hair had taken a mouse-shade, her 
fairness had somewhat clouded, but pale blue she 
could hold to, and veils and ribbons waved her alle- 
giance to the color she had conquered under. 

Wherever the cocker turned his horse came scenes 
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more charming than anything the two tourists had 
seen. They had driven many days, but in the large 
wagons, unless they had an end seat, it was impossi* 
ble to see anything. Gardens gay with flowers and 
waving trees made the drive as beautiful as the deep 
country. More beautiful, for outside of Paris they 
would not have seen the crowds of brightly-dressed 
people, or heard the strains of music that reached 
them as they passed slowly in a long procession of 
carriages. 

The brilliancy of the sunset before them, and 
Hghts appearing on some of the carriages on their 
way to the boisy roused Anstice from her perfect 
happiness. She had enjoyed that afternoon more 
than anything since she landed, but it must end. 

^^ You tell him, Anstice ! I can't say it so that he 
will understand it. He would take us to the wrong 
hotel if I had any part in the conversation." 

Miss Harris was a fatalist where her French was 
concerned. She did not believe she could ever learn 
to speak, even were she cast away for years on an 
island, where the natives would only give her food 
and drink if she made her wants known in French. 

"I suppose I must tell him to go to the Lom- 
bardy, but I do wish you and I could be by our- 
selves. Go to another hotel and never see the party 
any more ! It is so quiet and pleasant getting away 
from the rabble and confusion," Anstice said. 

"I would in a minute," Miss Harris rejoined, 
** if I could get my money back. No, it 's too late 
now. But you will come again, and in another way 
than this." 
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" What a wild idea I You have put this magnifi- 
cent thing on my head, and we are driving about 
in such an elegant manner that you utterly forget 
that outside of all this luxury I am nothing but a 
young schoolmarm, as Mr. Stickney calls me. No, 
indeed, I shall never come again ! " 

The cocker was glad enough to receive the order 
to drive his passengers to their hotel. He had been 
wondering if they dispensed with dining altogether, 
for he was near famished. 

Two of the Joy tourists had been happy. But 
their happiness had cost Mr. Messer much uneasi- 
ness. For an hour he had walked up and down the 
narrow street where the Lombardy is found, look- 
ing at every carriage and questioning every passer- 
by. Mr. Joy, too, shared the uneasiness when he 
learned that neither of the ladies knew the language. 
They were meditating sending for a sergeant de ville^ 
when the red-waistcoated driver halted his horse and 
the missing ladies alighted. Mr. Messer's greeting 
was effusive, almost tearfuL 

"Where have you been? I have been, — we 
were frenzied with alarm I A most unwise — most 
unsafe ! We would any of us have been glad to go, 
if you had mentioned it I " 

Here the cocker interrupted, and Mr. Messer and 
the concierge being occupied with settling the fare 
satisfactorily, the two happy, though conscience- 
stricken passengers escaped. 

" That just shows how independent we can be I I 
thought every one could do as she pleased to-day — 
but there was Mr. Messer wringing his hands and 
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crying, just as though he had a right to ; and Va- 
leria will be in a faint, because you and I have had 
a little quiet pleasure ! Oh, Valeria, is that you ? " 
Miss Harris had to stop scolding, for at the top of 
the stairs she met her friend, pale and troubled. 

Sunday was Mr. Messer's fiftieth birthday. Con- 
gratulations from all the party made the day a very 
happy one to him. He learned that the fountains at 
Versailles were to be illuminated that evening, and 
he resolved to end the day pleasantly, by taking the 
three ladies to see the spectacle. He regretted to 
limit the invitation to three, but the difficulty of the 
return in a crowded train made a larger party un- 
desirable. He disliked to observe the day in so Par- 
isian a manner, but considering that it was an op- 
portunity of a lifetime, and that the day the party 
saw the palace was a rainy one, he managed to jus- 
tify the excursion to himself. Happily, he did not 
know the deceit Miss Harris practiced in order to 
prevent several ladies joining the party uninvited. 
The impression in the hotel was that Mr. Messer was 
to take his friends to hunt up a certain Quaker meet- 
ing-house, said to exist in an unknown quarter of the 
city. The ladies, one and all, felt too tired to join in 
so vague a quest. Miss Harris smiled wickedly, — 
her ruse had preserved their party of four. 

" It was wrong, surely ; but how else could I have 
kept those women from going? They never wait for 
such a little formality as an invitation ; and, Anstice^ 
I saw they were coming ! I really should not feel 
safe with more than three women for him to look out 
for/' 
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Mr. Messer planned the trip at sunset, that the 
ladies might get the charming view of Paris from 
the rive gauche. The enthusiasm of the youngest 
one in the railway carriage made him glad that he 
had decided to be a Parisian for that day. He had 
meant to explain the points of interest on the way ; 
but Anstice frustrated that purpose by talking all the 
time herself. ^^ Oh, how wonderful the glimpse of 
the city now, the buildings and columns, yellow in 
the sunlight I And the great balloon ; it seems to 
hover over Paris like a guardian, protecting it, and 
driving off all the enemies of the air. Ah, how fas- 
cinating I The river down there, so unlike any of 
our rivers at home ; the rows of picturesque houses, 
so near the bank, and the stiff poplars, put down in 
just the right spots to relieve the flatness of the land- 
scape. You don't think them graceful, Mr. Messer? 
How can you say so ? There, Miss Harris, was the 
most charming villa you can imagine. You can't see 
it now, but it had a pointed tower and trees all 
about. Such a place to be asked to pay a visit ! " 
Seeing her pleasure, they all enjoyed a share of the 
young girl's enthusiasm. But Miss Harris wished 
that Anstice, when she wanted to point out some- 
thing especially worth seeing, would not incapacitate 
her senior by knocking off her glasses and leaving 
her blind when she needed her eyes the most. Var 
leria could not forget that it was Sunday, and won- 
dered if she were acting up to her convictions in do- 
ing in Bome as the Bomans do. Mr. Messer was 
sorry his remarks on the earth fortifications of the 
late war had not found a place. 
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After reaching the palace grounds, he showed his 
discrimination by seating the party where they 
looked down the long vista, flanked by the tall, 
plume-like trees, first to the tapis vert^ then a dark 
canal ; farther, more green and more water and in 
the farthest distance, broken by a few scattered trees, 
the last faint glow of the sunset shut in the long 
stretch. Dark clouds overhead seemed to roof in 
the scene, almost touching the tall tree-tops, which 
in the growing darkness were turned to a misty blue. 
The shadows under the forest at the right were black, 
imd made the thicket seem impenetrable. A few 
lights anticipated the darkness, but the workmen 
were still busy over the poles and network of wires 
that were to hold the lights and illiuninate the place 
to a fairy -like brilliancy while the grandes eaux 
were playing. The crowd waited the spectacle in the 
breathless silence that always comes before any ex- 
pected scene of grandeur. The last tint of red had 
died in the west, the clouds seemed to fall lower and 
arch over the palace grounds, as though to roof in 
the spectators and shut out the stars, whose brilliancy 
must pale before so much light. Mr. Messer had 
been explaining to his cousin the wonderful work of 
Louis Fourteenth that all the guide-books delight to 
tell, — of his literally making the desert blossom like 
the rose, when he reared his palace and gardens on 
what had been a waste of sand. 

Anstice had heard it all before, but Mr. Messer 
spoke as though he wished an audience, and as be 
grew more eloquent his listeners increased. . pair 
tered, in thinking that the occasion demanded d re- 
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view of the political scenes which had once taken 
place on that very spot, he continued with increaa- 
ing gesture and tone. " Yes, down that very road 
came the mob, frenzied by oppression, armed wiA 
pikes and spears, hungry and footsore from their 
walk from Paris " — Anstice wished she could tell 
Mr. Messer that he was making himself ridiculous. 
"They marched under the window where Marie 
Antoinette and the unfortunate " — 

"Cousin Ira, I felt a drop of rain." Miss Tubbs 
was sorry to interrupt the picture, but she had on a 
new bonnet. 

" Oh, yes ; it is really raining. There, is n't that 
too trying for anything ! " Miss Harris spoke the 
impatience she felt. 

" Perhaps it is a light shower. We will wait and 
see what course all these people pursue." Mr. Mes- 
ser advised deUberation ; but the drops increased in 
size and frequency, and soaked Miss Tubbs's hand- 
kerchief before she could get it over her bonnet to 
protect it. Every one left his seat at the same mo- 
ment. The quiet, orderly crowd was changed into a 
mob, frenzied to save their Sunday clothes. They 
rushed for the gates, struggling to reach some shelter 
before they were soaked. The rain fell in torrents, 
and over the pavement ran a river in which every 
one had to wade. The lightning terrified the people 
little, but each peal of thunder called out groans and 
shrieks from the excitable and feminine portion of 
the crowd. Mr. Messer tried to preserve order in 
his own party. He gave Anstice his arm, and di- 
rected the two others to follow close behind. The 

8 
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iron gates were just ahead ; a few minutes more 
their uncomfortable predicament would be ended by 
taking shelter in a carriage and driving to the sta- 
tion. Miss Harris clutched a portion of the coat 
just ahead of her, as she felt herself borne off by a 
side current. 

"That 's just right, Miss Harris! Keep close be- 
hind, and hold on fast. Now we are, so to speak, at 
home again. I know where we are now." 

Mr. Messer's cheerfulness was not shared by the 
others. They were stiU in a pushing mob of people, 
being soaked by the rain that fell so heavily as to 
sting their improtected faces, wading ankle deep in 
mud, and in danger of their lives from the vivid 
lightning that filled the air with balls of fire. Such 
a thing as a carriage was not to be found by the time 
Mr. Messer had pushed his way through the gates. 
His bump of locality, always treacherous, had played 
him false on this occasion ; he had no idea in what 
direction lay the station. He did not wish to alarm 
the ladies, but he must ask for information. 

" Voulez-vous me dire, oh. est le cheming du fer ? '* 
He spoke to no one in particular ; he hoped to hit 
upon a friend in the throng. He failed to attract 
any one's attention ; but the noise and confusion 
made that difficult. The crowd was moving in one 
direction ; with it Mr. Messer's party was carried. 
Then came a division, some of the people taking one 
way, some another ; then was the time for decisive 
itction. 

" Did you notice, ladies, the way we came in the 
carriage ? " Mr. Messer showed his anxiety in his 
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Yoice. He determined to follow the right channel 
but saw Miss Tubbs drifting oflf with the left cur- 
rent. He made a plunge and recovered the trem- 
bling, passive Valeria, who had been too frightened 
to make any resistance. 

" Oh, no, I did n't notice. Why don't you ask 
some one ? " Miss Harris felt her uselessness, but 
she resolved to hold on to Valeria and prevent 
another separation. 

"Oii est le cheming du fer?" Mr. Messer felt 
the trembling of Anstice's hand. "Voulez-vous 
donner moi la direction a notre cheming du fer, le 
d^p8tde I'ouest?" 

" Say it again. Cousin Ira." 

"Where is the depot for passengers to Paris? " 

In such an emergency he placed more dependence 
in his own language. A hush in the French chat- 
tering about was his only answer. 

" Sont-ils drSles — les Anglais ! " 

Mr. Messer was too agitated to understand the 
personality of that remark, or the laugh that fol- 
lowed. 

" Oh, say it again in French. I must get out of 
this; a man keeps crowding me. I know I shall 
faint. I 'm crushed ! Oh, ask again. Cousin Ira ! " 

" Hush, Valeria 1 " Miss Harris answered, sternly. 

** Monsieurs, oft est notre train h Paris ? " Mr. 
Messer changed his phraseology, hoping to be under- 
stood. 

" Allez tout droit," a voice in the crowd answered. 

" What did he say ? Did you catch what he said ? " 
He was unprepared for a reply, and had not his f a<y 
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ulties about him. " Did none of you ladies undev- 
stand ? He spoke so quick. Encore, s'il vous plait ; 
oh est le cheming du f er k Paris ? " 

A crash of thunder at that instant made Mr. Mes- 
ser's appeal futile. Anstice did not want to take 
any responsibility, but some one must do something. 

'^I think he said tout droit; that is, straight 
ahead, I believe. The way the people are going," 
she suggested, modestly. 

"Ah, I thought so. Tout droit, to the right. 
Just what I have been trying to do, but I could n't 
clear myself of the crowd. Probably these are pro- 
vincials — hold on tight, Miss Harris, my coat is 
strong — and not bound for the city at all." 

He broke away from the crowd, the three women 
clinging desperately to him. When they were out 
of the pushing and jostling he halted the party to 
repair their damages and take a fresh start. He 
was having some difficulty in freeing his hands from 
a pair of yellow gloves that were much shrunk from 
being wet. 

" I would not have minded for myself 1 But see- 
ing me with ladies they might have given me the 
instruction I desired and asked politely for ! I hope 
you are none the worse for their rudeness?" Mr. 
Messer asked anxiously, turning to assist the ladies, 
after he had succeeded in peeling his gloves off. " I 
am consoled on my own account — thinking that 
outside of Paris my French is not so readily under- 
stood. I presume these people are provincials ; and 
the polite French of Paris is quite different, I am 
informed." 
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Anstice recalled the agonized look on the face of 
the concierge whenever he attempted to speak her 
language, and wondered if his French were as fault- 
less as he believed it. 

The halt was growing too long. Miss Tubbs's 
teeth were chattering, when she asked : " Cousin Ira, 
can't we get to some shelter? Our feet are wet 
through 1 " 

"Yes, Valeria, we must move onl I had hoped 
— Are your feet really wet ? " he asked, with solici- 
tude, turning to Anstice, as though she were the one 
person present. 

** Of course they 're wet ! " Miss Harris answered. 
"But there's a carriage over there under those 
trees ! For pity's sake let 's get out of this as quick 
as possible ! " 

She had wiped the moisture from her glasses to 
some purpose : her discovery of such a rescue from 
mud and rain filled the party with delight. Mr. 
Messer made sure it was a carriage, and then he pro- 
ceeded to rouse the driver. 

" Voiture 1 voiture ? Je desire quatre places. 
AUez tout de suite ! " 

He stood on the edge of the sidewalk and shouted 
across to the carriage. In spite of this request, the 
driver made no stir, but called from his side of the 
street some remark Mr. Messer did not imderstand, 
or mean to take for an answer. 

" The miserable rascal probably wants to ask me 
some exorbitant sum. I '11 get the ride, and then 
pay him as the law allows I Ladies, you will have 
to follow me through this mud. Get in at once and 
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I '11 tell the fellow what I think of him." As thej 
approached him the driver began talking excitedly^ 
and by his gestures tried to indicate that no one 
was to take the seats in the carriage. Miss Tubbs 
was afraid to get in in the face of so much objeo- 
4don. 

" Do as I say, Valeria, get in 1 Etes vous f ou, 
Tous stupid bSte ? Allez aussi vite que vous pouvez, 
au cheming du ferl" Mr. Messer's good -nature 
was exhausted. He spoke angrily and slowly, and 
the driver, seeming not to listen, talked excitedly 
and rapidly, and refused to start his horses. The 
ladies wished themselves out in the mud again, 
and Mr. Messer grew so exasperated that he shook 
his fist very near the driver's head. 

^'Yous Stes trop insultant! Je serai oblig^ de 
vous battre. Faites vos cheveux allerl allerl " 

The only effect of Mr. Messer's startling proposi- 
tion to the hairs of the cocker was to make him stop 
talking. His silence and obstinacy were madden- 
ing. The rain was clattering on the carriage, the 
thimder and lightning increasing in frequency, the 
hour growing late, yet the cocker would not budge. 
Mr. Messer, though slow to rouse, was thoroughly 
angry, and was just meditating knocking the fellow 
off into the mud and driving himself to the station, 
when a scream from Valeria aggravated the situa- 
tion. Two men had stepped up to her side of the 
carriage and were standing there, their faces hidden 
by umbrellas. They were accomplices of the driver, 
and robbery undoubtedly their design. Mr. Messer 
groped for his pocket-book as a sop to sooAe tJieir 
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bloodthirstlness. The driver, recognizing the stran* 
gers, began to talk excitedly, shaking his fist in the 
direction of Mr. Messer's hat. One of the thieves 
asked a few questions of the cocher^ whose rage 
against his passenger seemed to grow every second 
more uncontrollable. Mr. Messer replaced his 
money, and determined not to relinquish it until he 
had made an appeal to the chivalry of the French- 
men, who might be gentlemen, though following the 
unlawful calling of highwaymen. The heart-rending 
sighs of Valeria, the rage of the driver, the rain, 
the lightning, the robbers about to step into the car- 
riage — the whole combination was terrible 1 And 
to make it worse, Mr. Messer was obliged to use a 
strange language. He wished that he were in any 
other country, for Italian and German words came 
to him in an endless vocabulary. 

"Oh, Cousin Ira," Miss Tubbs cried, from her 
corner of the carriage, into which she had slunk at 
the robbers' approach, " do tell them who we are ! " 

He appealed to the strangers. 

" Je suis — Nous sommes Strangers. Je ne sais 
trSs bien la langue. Je suis pauvre, tr^s pauvre. 
Ayez piti^." He remembered the complaint of a 
beggar child he had often heard the young ladies 
declaim at his college, and he took his inspiration 
from that* 

"Aren't you an American?" one of the men 
asked, while the other was occupied in pacifying the 
driver. 

Miss Tubbs at the sound of his voice almost 
fainted, but she gasped : " Tell him yes. Cousin Ira* 
Tell him who" — 
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^'Yes, we are American citizens traveling with 
Mr. Joy's party. I find myself awkwardly placed, 
as this insolent driver refuses to take me and my 
ladies to the depot." He was glad that he had said 
he was poor, for the foreign idea of an American is 
that he is made of money, and he hoped that this 
confession would induce the scamps to abandon their 
idea of robbery. " I see you converse with fluency." 
By this flattery he hoped to retain all his property. 
" Will you please tell the driver to go on ? " 

The two men were talking in undertones to each 
other. One even laughed rather a brutal laugh at 
some remark of Mr. Messer's. 

" The driver says he told you that this carriage 
was engaged. I ordered him to wait here for me. 
You have made a mistake I " the stranger said, ad- 
vancing to the carriage door. 

Mr. Messer seized the hand of the supposed high- 
wayman. 

'^ Oh, I beg a thousand pardons I I was too ex- 
cited to imderstand what he said. He speaks im- 
perfectly, I assure you — quite unlike the language 
in Paris. I have been stopping in the city and had 
no difficulty at all. Ladies, we must get out, we 
are intruding." 

Mr. Messer had regained his lost presence of 
mind. He stepped majestically out into the mud, 
and was about assisting the ladies to alight, when 
the shorter of the two strangers interposed. 

^' Tell him not to take the ladies out," he said 
good-naturedly to his companion. ^'It's raining 
harder than ever. You tell the driver what 's 
wanted. We will walk." 
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After speaking, he turned away from the carriage 
and awaited his friend at a little distance, where a 
thick mass of foliage offered some shelter. 

^' Tell him that is n't a safe place ; he 'U be 
struck!" Miss Tubbs cried, in distress, as a flash 
of lightning illuminated the darkness for a second, 
and then left it blacker than ever. 

" Hush, Valeria ! " Miss Harris said, and the tall 
man gave his orders to the driver. 

" Cocher, conduisez Monsieur," he said, indicat* 
ing Mr. Messer, " a la gare. Monsieur ne vous a 
pas compris. Nous voulons marcher, mon ami et 
moi. I am sorry you have been so delayed by this 
misunderstanding," he added in English, and then 
turned to jom his friend. 

" Should be glad to have you call. "We are stop- 
ping at the Lombardy. Thank you on behalf of the 
ladies. Here is my card — I hope " — 

Mr. Messer was cut short by the carriage starting 
at a rapid speed, the horses glad enough to see some 
prospect of getting under cover. 

" I ought not to have been so careless," Mr. Mes- 
ser thought aloud. '' I ought to have asked them to 
dine with us and be presented to the whole party." 

" What a nice thing to have done ! " Miss Tubbs's 
voice yet trembled from her recent fright. 

" Don't believe they would have come," Miss Har- 
ris said, bluntly, as she remembered the way the in- 
vitation to call had been received. 

" I do hope they won't come," Anstice said, with 
great earnestness. 

She had not spoken, although she had wanted to 
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before, when she realized the mistake that had been 
made about the carriage. It was humiliating enough 
to be caught in such a situation, without making it 
worse by accepting such a favor from two perfect 
strangers. 

In the darkness she could not be sure, but she felt 
that somewhere she had seen those two before. She 
thought it was that day in the Abbey. And now 
another opportunity was given them to laugh at the 
Joy party. The card that the young man had had 
thrust into his hand, the frosted surface that bore 
the printed name, " President Messer, Dryburg 
College, U. S. A.," no doubt would amuse the two 
elegant, thoughtless travelers as much as his straw 
hat had before. Mr. Messer always did just the 
wrong thing. He was always humiliating himself 
before some one, and those who were with him had 
to suffer too. She hoped that she should never again 
see either of the strangers. She was sure neither of 
them would call at the Lombardy. 

** You hope they won't come ! " Mr. Messer re- 
peated in surprise, after several minutes' reflection. 
" They looked like gentlemen 1 Perhaps it 's as well, 
though, 4» avoid strangers. Still, if they care to 
call and bring their credentials " — 

" Oh, have n't you people enough now ? " Anstice 
asked, wearily, as she caught hold of Miss Harris to 
save herself from going out of the carriage as it made 
a rapid turn. Mr. Messer was sacrificing his new 
hat cheerfully, knowing that the three ladies, by 
crowding a little, were protected on the back seat 
from the rain. The distance to the station seemed 
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80 short that Anstice wished again, as she had at 
first, that she had insisted on walking. Every one 
was so wet, a little more mud and rain would have 
made no difference. She saw the two gentlemen to 
whom the carriage properly belonged picking their 
way through the pools of water, and she wondered 
what their thoughts were of the four people who 
drove by at that moment. At the station she saw 
them again; fortunately, though, Mr. Messer was 
wiping the moisture from his spectacles and did not 
notice their entrance, or she was sure he would have 
spoken again to them. She saw how drenched they 
both were, and heard the sousing sound their boots 
made as they hurried past her. She did not breathe 
easily until she saw Mr. Messer bestow his party in 
a carriage at the opposite end of the train in which 
the two young men had just taken their places. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

It seemed to Jolin Dormer that the French capi< 
tal was in very poor spirits. The reality was, that 
he was cross, and the breakfast he was taking alone 
was not so cheerful as he had meant his first meal at 
the hotel Languedoc to be. His companion had said 
over night, breakfast at ten, and it was long past 
that hour and he had not appeared. Some one had 
seen Monsieur, the friend of Monsieur Dormer, drive 
away from the hotel an hour ago. As John Dor- 
mer's appetite diminished, his indignation grew. If 
Edmund Wolsey imagined his friend was in the 
least doubt as to the cause and direction of so early 
a morning visit, why then Wolsey must be a victim 
whom love had made stupid as well as blind. Dor- 
mer was not a man to kick against the inevitable, 
and if Wolsey had spoken out like a man, and said 
he preferred Miss Raynor to fruit and coffee with 
his friend, he would only have thought his compan- 
ion incomprehensible. But this sneaking way of do- 
ing things was not to Dormer's fancy. 

He did not mean, though, to change his own plans 
in the least. He would do alone what they had 
meant to do together. In spite of his resolution to 
start out on his day's sight-seeing, he returned in- 
stead to the little salon up-stairs. He would never 
let his friend know how completely he had spoiled 
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the flavor of that otherwise excellent cup of coffee. 
Then he proceeded to put on just the expression that 
would make Wolsey's first remark on opening the 
door an inquiry as to what sudden gloom had come 
over his companion. John Dormer never could hope 
to deceive his friends, while he had a face that mir- 
rored his every emotion, and proclaimed his feelings 
as quickly as he himself knew that he was sad or glad 
or angry. There was no comfort to be found in the 
stiff little room with its many mirrors, intensifying 
its stiffness. He had left his newspaper below in 
the caf6^ but he did not want to look amused when 
his friend returned. He might unpack his portman- 
teau; those London trousers ought to be shaken out 
to avoid the risk of wrinkles. No, certainly, he 
would not do that. Though all his wardrobe were 
ruined, nothing must be unpacked, for since this last 
turn of affairs, it was more than likely that he should 
take the earliest steamer and return to his work in 
Boston. 

^^ It is n't that I want to cut Ned short from the 
bUss of matrimony. If he only would show some 
sense about it, and marry the right one, I 'd stand 
by like a brother ; be usher, best man, give the bride 
away, anything and everything 1 If he were on the 
right track I 'd give him up to her, though she for- 
bade me his house! Provided I knew she could 
make him happy, I'd say my last words to him 
gladly and cheerfully. But this one never did ap- 
preciate him. She may think she does now. But 
it 's not Ned, 't is his uncle's money." Poor Dormer 
was wretched. He could not think of the possibility 
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of Wolsey's marriage without dismay. He was too 
true a friend to him to be willing to look on calmly 
and see him repeatedly throwing himself at the feet of 
some one who was so completely unworthy of appre- 
ciating the noble manliness of her lover. Yet Dor- 
mer had said all he could say. He had said every- 
thing years ago, and Wolsey had listened, and then 
returned to Miss Baynor with new fire and determi- 
nation. Dormer's long strides carried him from one 
extreme of the little room to the other in quick suc- 
cession. Hearing a step on the stair, he turned his 
back and looked out of the window. The salon was 
in an old part of the hotel, and the view before him 
was nothing but a hollow brick court, with dimen- 
sions like a well. Yet he seemed to see something 
that appealed to his architectural sense, for he did 
not turn when Edmund Wolsey burst noisily into 
the room. 

" Hullo ! Hope you did n't wait for me." 

Whoever had received his visit had sent him home 
in the most triumphant mood. Miss Eaynor had 
changed her mind, and Dormer's return to America 
was assured. He had no fancy to play a third part 
in a series of romantic love scenes, and be an unwel- 
come guest at the honeymoon. 

" Wait ? no, why should I ? " He still looked into 
the well. 

" Oh, no reason ; only I was afraid you would. I 
could n't sleep, so I took an early start. I meant to 
have left word, then thought perhaps I couldn't 
make my French intelligible. Got detained. But 
fortunately my errand was . successful John, con< 
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gratnlate me. I — Hullo ! What sudden blight has 
struck you ? " Wolsey asked in dismay, as he saw the 
melancholy expression on his friend's face. 

" Oh, nothing ! I was only wondering when the. 
next Pale Moon sails," Dormer answered, trying ta 
look unconcerned. 

" Hope you don't mean to desert me so early in. 
the action," the doctor said, carelessly, feeling sure 
he should soon get the solution to his friend's state 
of mind, if he waited a few minutes. 

" Confound it all ! " Dormer could not keep up 
his injured dignity any longer. " Why could n't you 
have told me last night ? If I had realized what 
your first errand in Paris was to be, you must give 
me credit for not being such a fool as to have left 
everything to come with you. You 've treated me 
as if I were a baby I and I think I have a perfect 
right to feel indignant." 

His smooth boyish face was flushed, and his words 
showed the anger he felt. Wolsey was speechless^ 
with astonishment. Then he began to laugh, and 
the laugh sounded unseemly to the occasion. It stif- 
fened Dormer into greater severity. Wolsey saw 
the laugh had been a mistake. An exclamation he 
had learned in GxQchville he used with sudden ve- 
hemence, and laying his hands heavily on the shoul- 
ders of his friend, who was pacing the room tragi- 
cally, Wolsey compelled him to listen. 

" John Dormer, what in the name of common sense 
is the matter with you ? I '11 promise never to do it 
again, and I got well served foil, my leaving you be- 
hind this morning. She was mighty pretty, but her 
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French was too many for me. She would ignore my 
sister's note, and kept asking me if Mademoiselle 
Volsey would prefer this or that, till I was near 
crazy. You see, I promised to take round that dress 
waist to my sister's mantua-maker the very first thing 
I did in Paris, so that the Masons could smuggle the 
gown home for her. I thought it would bore you ; 
but when she got using her language at me, I wished 
I had taken youl" 

By that time Dormer was smiling, although he 
tried hard to keep up his serious face. 

"Oh, Ned, I didn't really mind. I supposed 
you 'd gone on some such errand ; but I thought you 
might have spoken of H. Suppose now we carry out 
our original plan of the day," John suggested, gayly, 
as he disappeared into the bedroom to array himself 
in his most effective costume. 

Wolsey knew the course of reasoning Dormer had 
been going through, and though the doctor was at 
first inclined to laugh at the hot-headedness that 
rushed at such conclusions, he realized later that his 
friend's quick temper was as much beyond control of 
the man of thirty as it had always been of the boy 
whom Wolsey had seen so many times in a rage that 
was as violent as it was short. 

" I supx>ose I ought to feel flattered that he takes 
such an interest in me," Wolsey thought, while wait- 
ing his friend's reappearance. " But I never could 
understand his hostility to that especially sensible 
girl who once had the honesty to tell me that she did 
not think my companionship for life struck her as 
satisfactory. I thought at the time she would live 
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to regret it. I rather think, though, I was the only 
one who had that phase of the disease." 

The two young men stopped at the glazed parti- 
tion to give some orders to the concierge before go- 
ing out for the day. Dormer's life in Paris, and his 
French, made him invaluable to Wolsey, who exag- 
gerated his own ignorance and helplessness, and 
looked on admiringly while his friend talked glibly, 
made change rapidly, and had waiters and cockers 
under his sway in a twinkling. 

Once out in the sunshine in the Kue de Kivoli, 
Paris seemed the same merry, happy place it had 
been to the student of the Beaux Arts during his three 
years in the Quartier Latin. It was in that direc- 
tion Dormer's long steps were leading him. He 
wanted to hunt up all the old scenes, and he hoped 
to be fortunate and find that all his artist friends had 
not taken advantage of the warm weather to move 
their studios into the country. Wolsey had shown a 
disposition to strike off on quite a different pilgrim- 
age ; but to spend such a day in such a dismal place 
as a hospital, his unprofessional friend had insisted 
was not to be allowed. First, Dormer must be per- 
mitted to show his old haunts. The master's atelier^ 
where every one had worked so heartily ; the cafS^ 
where the students had dined cheaply and satisfacto- 
rily, and the suite of rooms at the top of a house, 
where all work was so easily forgotten. And what 
place in all of Paris had seen such hilarity 1 Those 
evenings that Dormer had sung "Razors Flying 
Through the Air," to the wild delight of his French 
audience. When he was too hoarse to croak another 

9 
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note, the only way he could win his silence was to 
give " la danse Americaine," a clog dance, which the 
audience insisted should be given on a table, that no 
movement of the long legs should be lost. Oh, those 
Frenchmen were amusing fellows, surely. And the 
evenings chez les Americains were deemed the great 
success of the season. 

The recollection of his student days made him feel 
a dozen years older and graver than in that life so 
full of nonsense and hard work. Even the fact that 
he never had been half so satisfactorily clothed when 
in Paris before, or the knowledge that one day in 
the Hdtel Languedoc (by far the most desirable spot 
to be registered in fashionable Paris) cost more than 
he formerly paid for a week's board and lodging, 
could keep him from wishing himself a student 
again, with all those gay friends about him. The 
small bedroom recalled to his mind one night when 
the American colony in the Bue Jacob was finally 
quiet, and he had meant to play a mild joke on his 
next neighbor by suddenly opening the door between 
the two rooms and surprising him ; but how he had 
surprised himself when he found that the flimsy door 
had been ignored in the other room and papered over 
like the wall, and it was not without a tremendous 
rending and tearing of wall paper that he had been 
able to gain entrance to his astonished friend. The 
joke, if joke there was, was surely at Dormer's ex- 
pense, for he had sat up the remainder of the night 
repairing the injury with mouth glue, so that Ma- 
dame should never discover the violence her hum« 
ming-bbd paper had suffered. 
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No, Paris had not changed ; and the caf6 opposite 
the Luxembourg, the favorite resort of the student 
when he can afiford such luxury, was as attractive as 
ever. The waiters recognized Dormer, and were 
assiduous in their attentions, for he had been a 
favorite with them all. 

" No, Ned, I can't stand that ! " Dormer said, 
when he saw the doctor preparing to pay for their 
luncheon. " This is very sentimental ground for 
me. I 've changed so in other respects, I must keep 
up the old practice and pay my last %ou^ as I always 
used to have to." 

The doctor could do nothing but return his purse 
to his pocket and look on amused, while Dormer 
distributed coins right and left among the white- 
aproned waiters, every one of whom felt that lejeune 
Americain had struck a bonanza in his native land, 
and had returned like la famille Mackay, to spend 
his substance in Paris. 

On the return to the Languedoc for dinner, both 
the young men were in the highest spirits. Though 
Wolsey had no old associations to revive, he enjoyed 
seeing where the enthusiastic young architect had 
lived those years that the doctor had spent in Gulch- 
ville. He wished that after they had exhausted 
Dormer's former haunts, he could lead that ardent 
youth into the bachelor's abode, looked after by Mrs. 
Doughty, and watch his friend's expression as one 
crudity after another sank into that artistic soul. 
He could not believe that he was the same person 
who had struggled three months ago in Nevada. 
There was such a world-wide difference between that 
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past and the present ! So soon as his friend showed 
symptoms of architectural fever, and began to do 
something, Wolsey would not be at a loss how to 
occupy himself, as he had brought letters to several 
surgeons, asking them to make it possible for the 
young doctor to see something of the hospitals. 

Dormer had one regret at the end of the day — it 
was that he had made such a fool of himself in the 
morning. He was studying his friend's face, that 
was seen at that moment clearly against a bright 
globe of light. 

'*' He does not look like a man who contemplates 
doing anything sentimental at once. He appears 
too stolid. And sitting there with his ' Times,' he 
is exactly like every good-looking Englishman you 
meet. He does look English. It must be that beard 
and moustache. He could n't have had them cul- 
tivated to that perfection in the heathenish hole he 
lived in — must be pure accident. They are superb I 
but I must n't tell him so, or he 'd cut them off. 
Jove ! Wish I had part of his growth. My mous- 
tache will keep so pale ! Don't believe any but my 
immediate family, who sometimes indulge in the 
familiarity of kissing me, ever discovered it ! " 
Dormer was studying his friend attentively, and 
comparing him with all the other men in the room. 
*' Yes, he keeps his good looks in spite of the hea- 
thenish life he has led. Suspect he 's a capital doc- 
tor, too. He 's so sure of himself, no one could help 
having faith in him. He 's going to do me credit 
if I keep him from wrecking his chances by marry* 
ing the Dudu." 
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After dining the two young men had gone into 
the smoking-room, a gorgeous place, fitted up in reds 
and yellows, with divans and Turkish hangings* 
A cigar affected the two friends quite differently. 
Wolsey it made meditative, he was reading, op 
rather thinking, with a paper before him. Dormer 
it excited, and he was talking with a Frenchman 
who knew several of Dormer's friends. In which- 
ever hemisphere the young architect found himself, 
he discovered and made friends ; everywhere he was 
a social success. 

"Le docteur Volsey. Es there a Monsieur so 
named here ? " the Imglish-speaking waiter asked, 
stepping under sl portiere. 

" Ah ! " Dormer heard the question. " Oui, le 
voila, le Monsieur who is reading. Wolsey, a letter 
for you I " 

He went on talking with the Frenchman of the 
opera that evening, but he saw that Wolsey put the 
letter unopened into his pocket. "It's from her, 
and he thinks this is no place to read it. He 's 
about right, too ! " he thought, as he looked through 
the smoke at the groups about, and overheard bits 
of talk. " What an idiot to believe that because he 
did not fling himself at her feet this morning, he does 
not mean to marry her at the earliest opportunity ! " 

" Ah, bah I No one in particular. Prima donna 
is from the opera house at Marseilles ; not worth the 
loss of an evening. Might go in for the ballet — 
really a very good" — But the Frenchman saw he 
had not the attention of his neighbor, who had seemed 
distrait ever since the shorter gentleman had put 
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down his cigar, and gone out into the court. Dor- 
mer waited to be called by his friend, but then went 
without being summoned. 

" You left suddenly ! " Dormer sat down at the 
little table, where he found Wolsey sitting with the 
letter in his hand. 

"Yes, too much smoke, even for me. I don't 
think I 'm gregarious when it comes to smoking. I 
like one cigar, but more spoils my enjoyment. Now 
I think if there 's one thing that would cure me of 
smoking it would be to force me to travel in a 
smoking-car. I think it 's the most disgusting place 
I know of! I often have my doubts if a doctor 
ever ought to smoke. Of course Gulchville was 
different, the ladies, some of them, do it themselves. 
But in civilized communities, I think a doctor called 
into a sick room ought never to cany the odor of 
tobacco." 

" This is not the letter," Dormer thought, " these 
ideas on the use of tobacco are very high-minded, as 
his ideas are apt to be." He was sorry he had in- 
terrupted his cigar to hear Wolsey's moralizing. 
" You must admit, Ned, it 's rather a stunning place 
in there, the sound of the fountains, the heavy atmos- 
phere, the perfume of the scented lamps, the " — 

"What do you say to the opera, to-night?" 
Wolsey asked, abruptly, cutting short his friend's 
fancies. 

" Small chance of seeing anything good. I 've 
been inquiring and find it 's an off-night. Don't let 
me keep you, though." Dormer felt he knew the 
import of that letter. 
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" What an idea ! I would n't be hired to go 
alone." His manner contradicted any idea that he 
was gc'ng to keep an appointment. 

" We sha'n't have a better chance than now to 
make our plans for to-morrow." Dormer thought it 
the safe course to keep his friend occupied. " You 
know, Ned, there 's no use pretending you don't care 
about pictures. You see you 've got to I Why, it 
is n't respectable in a man of your standing not to 
have a little art talk. Don't look so unhappy, but 
make up your mind to a few hours to-morrow in the 
Louvre. Then I want to hunt up a relative whom 
I count on to fill up the rest of the day for us. She 
is mighty clever, and will dine us, wine us, and drive 
us to any extent." 

Wolsey showed no signs of pleasure. His calm- 
ness was irritating. Dormer's tone proved his dis- 
gust. 

"If you insist on cutting the pictures you can 
make your own plan for the morning. I shall cer- 
tainly " — 

" Oh, I 've no idea of being stubborn 1 I was only 
trying to arrange how we could hear the music with 
Mrs. Kaynor in the afternoon. She has written to 
ask us." 

" Why in thunder did n't you tell me, and save 
my breath, making any plans for the day ? " Dormer 
asked, fiercely. 

" Did n't know that you'd care to go," the doctor 
said, coolly. 

" Care to go ! Why, I 'm not to be consulted. 
Of course we shall go. You said it was from the 
mother." 
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" Yes, but she writes in the plural, it is all ^ we.* 
So you must cease your hostilities for the day and be 
ready to be uncommon civil, as you always can be 
so easily to Miss Baynor. I believe, John, she is 
handsomer than ever." 

Dormer imagined that he heard a sigh. Was his 
friend's policy deliberation ? Was it not to accom- 
plish his end that he showed no more haste to see 
her immediately on his arrival? Or was his be- 
havior explained by the cooling of his affections, 
and the calmer judgment of thirty years coming to 
his rescue ? It was too deep a mystery to solve then ; 
time alone could explain what Wolsey might or 
might not do. Dormer saw at that moment on the 
other side of the thin white curtains a group of 
ladies, one of whom he had talked to at breakfast, 
and from her he hoped to gain an introduction to 
the charming blonde, whose eyes at that moment 
were looking such unutterable things in his direc- 
tion. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Valeria Tubes had viewed those blonde curls 
through the shop window many times, and she was 
sure she wished to possess them. Clara must be at 
hand when the purchase was made, but Cousin Ira 
must never suspect even the nature of the shop which 
the two were about to enter. Perhaps Anstice would 
not mind engaging him in conversation and leading 
him away. At a certain green bench in the Tuile- 
ries the two would rejoin them ; and Valeria would 
try and look unconcerned, though if the package 
were in her pocket, she knew she could not meet her 
cousin without her face flushing. Miss Harris would 
take charge of the purchase ; that was agreed upon. 
Anstice would have preferred any part in the plot 
than the one assigned her. But Miss Tubbs's anxi- 
ety was so pathetic, the young girl determined to do 
whatever she could. " We are to walk on slowly," 
Anstice explained to her companion, who was con- 
stantly turning round, and stopping short, and block- 
ing the passers. 

" Ah, so long as I know nothing unforeseen has 
happened to our companions, I am resigned to go on 
without them. I am glad ' slowly ' was the word, 
for such a day as this makes me too conscious of my 
bodily dimensions. I am unused to much exercise, 
having in my compact little stable at home one, and 
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often two, horses, and perhaps the most easy vehicle 
in the world, called in our town a top-buggy. That 
may account for my feeling so heated." 

Again Mr. Messer's form blocked the way as he 
stopped for breath. He noticed that the enumera- 
tion of his equine property interested his companion 
little. She walked ahead, and looked as though she 
cared more for the shop windows than what he was 
saying. The day was very warm, yet she appeared 
serene and cool, and as though any gait would have 
pleased her better than his ponderous slowness. She 
was just a little ahead. He could see only one side 
of her face, the rounded cheek and the artistic lines 
of her head and neck ; but her hair was so soft and 
curling, as it waved up to the coil under her bonnet, 
and her little pink ear was so exquisite, he felt that 
he could forgive her her more rapid speed. She was 
dressed in a soft gray gown, that brought out the 
warm brown tint of her complexion to perfection, 
and surely the gown, or her way of wearing it, he did 
not know which, made her the most picturesque ob- 
ject in the party. Many of the ladies were hand- 
some ; all were intelligent ; many wore fine clothes, 
but she was different. 

"You may remember a talk interrupted by your 
friend, Mr. Stickney," Mr. Messer began. 

" Oh, please don't call him that ! " 

" Certainly not, unless you esteem him as such," 
Mr. Messer said, indulgently. " He is not growing 
in my favor, I confess. Since we reached shore his fop- 
pishness and inveterate use of tobacco have many 
tiiQes iarred me not inconsiderably. But let us dis- 
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miss him from our thoughts, as we will all disa^ee- 
able tiungs, and Aorougmy enjoy tUs perfect air and 
scene." 

Mr. Messer was always amiable, but never before 
that moment had he been willing to say a word in 
praise of the French capital. Anstice could not un- 
derstand him in his present mood. She resolved to 
turn his enthusiasm in the direction he had first in- 
dicated. 

" When we were interrupted, you were speaking of 
the need of more organization among teachers," she 
said, in a preoccupied way ; for her interest at that 
moment was absorbed in watching the people who 
were sitting under the trees, some distance from the 
gate she had just come through. 

" Ah, yes," her companion answered, aglow with 
zeal. "I hope to live to see twenty pedagogical so- 
cieties where there is now one. There is too little 
school system ; too little method. Now in my State 
alone there is " — He was completely out of breath ; 
he sank down on the first bench he came to, and mo- 
tioned his companion to do the same. She seemed 
but half interested in the subject over which once 
she had shown such enthusiasm. She left him and 
walked to the gates, to see if the rest of the party 
were in sight. She returned to her seat and the dis- 
cussion of school methods. But she would not agree 
with his theory. She maintained there was too little 
education to-day, and too much educational method. 
He knew that she misunderstood him, and that he 
could convince her of the truth of his opinion. But 
the ladies were still away, Anstice was beside him, 
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that is, she was at the other end of the bench, and 
he did not care to discuss that matter further. 

" I know you are sincere in your theory. May 
you never learn by the drudgery I have lived through, 
to change your opinion. It 's a hard life, a teach- 
er's. Harder for you at the beginning than for me 
who have reached a pinnacle — so to speak — in the 
presidential seat. Anstice," Mr. Messer asked, with 
much tenderness, " do you ever have any doubts 
about " — 

"Oh, don't talk about my teaching," she inter- 
rupted. " I want to forget all about it while I 'm 
in Paris. Of course I have doubts, a great many of 
them ; but I want to forget all that now.'* 

He did not intend to say anything more about 
teaching. She evidently did not want his sympathy, 
so he dropped his parental tone and took a purely 
historical basis, in the hope of winning her attention. 

*'You have heard me say many times since we 
reached this spot in France, that the Germans made 
a mistake not to wipe out the whole city. While 
they were here, they should have annihilated every 
stone, and made the frivolous nation rear a new cap- 
ital on surer and safer foundations." 

He noticed that she was following him, and ap- 
peared interested in the further expounding of his 
theory. 

" To-day I no longer hold to that opinion." He 
looked at her to see if she understood the reason for 
the change. " Anstice, if Ilium fuit^ if Paris was 
only, I should not now be sitting by your side." He 
saw the interest die out of her face, turned up toward 
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him. ^' Anstice, there is no need of any circumlocu- 
tion. Can you consent to be the sharer of my prim- 
itive Western home, and the partner in my worldly 
honors ? " His voice was full of entreaty. 

Unconscious of the passers-by, he tried to take the 
gloved hand that held the bench so firmly. Previ- 
ously she had based all her objection to Mr. Messer 
on the one theory that he sometimes treated her too 
much as though she were his daughter. She had 
never imagined this other feeling. She had never 
dreamed that such a thing was possible. She tried 
to speak, and prevent his saying anything more ; but 
her throat seemed paralyzed. Oh, if the others 
would only return 1 Had they known of this, and 
had they deserted her to such a fate ? She could not 
find her voice. She covered her face, but she could 
not shut out the words spoken beside her. He was 
still talking. 

" Of course you are younger than I, who have just 
passed an advanced birthday, as you know. But I 
have happily all the more to offer you. My wife 
can live in a degree of affluence unattainable to the 
wife of a younger man. Can you not take that place 
left vacant in the Dryburg home? Will you not 
be an old man's darling and the boys' counsellor 
and friend?" 

She did not quite like his tone of bribery. Per- 
haps, though, he did not mean it as such. Before 
he said more she must speak. 

" Mr. Messer, I shall never marry any one." Her 
eyes were riveted to the ground. " I thought you 
knew that I had my two brothers to take care ol" 
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Her voice sounded very strangely to Ke**. She 
thought she ought to say something more^ but h^ was 
again speaking fervently. 

" They shall come to me ! " He wished that the 
ground at her feet were not so sandy, " I want to 
break no family ties. I only want to make you 
happy. This tour has brought me new hopes, new 
consolations. Do not give me your final decision." 

She saw that the two others were a few steps 
away. She could not allow him to think that her 
answer was not definite and final. 

" No, Mr. Messer, I should not change my answer, 
no matter how long I thought about it." He saw 
the ladies and he gave her a last beseeching look. 
" No, no ; I can't I " she said, desperately ; and she 
turned from him to meet the others of the party. 

As soon as she saw the two. Miss Harris knew that 
something unusual had happened. Anstice was al- 
most crying, and caught hold of her older friend as 
though she brought rescue to a very suffering fel- 
low creature. And Mr. Messer looked agitated and 
almost pale. Miss Harris wished, for his sake, she 
and Valeria had stopped a little longer to look into 
the shop windows, for he had evidently been inter- 
rupted by their return. 

"Poor man," Clara Harris thought, "I'm sorry 
for him, now the mischief 's done. But if years won't 
bring a man a little more common sense, I don't 
know that I 'm called on to give him any of mine. 
The very idea of it I He ought to regard her as I 
do those precious jewels in the shop windows, as im- 
suitable to one of my age and means. If he was n't 
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bUnded he would see that Valeria is the one for 
him. Poor dear, I do hope she does n't suspect the 
real state of things, or she 'd throw those curls in 
my pocket into the Seine. But he '11 get over this. 
They always do. In the mean time I wish he had n't 
turned into a lover ; any kind is inconvenient enough 
in a party, but a rejected one is no good to anybody. 
That kind always falls to my lot. I suppose I 'm as 
good as cold water to take away the sting of their 
bum. Well, Valeria must look out for him, because 
I have this child. She 's young and inexperienced, 
and has n't learned to say No without breaking her 
heart over it." 

The party had returned at once to the hotel, and 
Anstice was alone in her room. Oh, if such a pos- 
sibility had only been hinted in the prospectus, she 
would have been in a measure prepared. That any- 
thing of this sort was possible she had never imagined 
until an hour ago. The past was full enough of per- 
plexities ; but the present — she must go on, and Mr. 
Messer would be obliged to remain in the party, 
and they would meet as often as before. Perhaps 
he had misunderstood her interest in his college 
curriculum, and had believed that she cared for him. 
She tried in every way to account for the perplexity 
she found herself face to face with. It was all 
wrong ; but the hardest thing to be reconciled to was 
that she must still remain where she was. Her feel- 
ings, her wishes could not be consulted. She had 
thought it best to spend her money in that way, and 
there was no falling out of the ranks now. She was 
alone in her trouble, and more miserable, she be- 
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lieved, tlian any girl had ever been before. She 
had never before realized what a terrible thing it 
was to have a lover. She had supposed it would 
always be romantic, but it was nothing but misery. 
It was of no use to talk with any one. It was of 
no use to get any one's advice, when the only thing 
there was left her to do was to go on with the party 
to Switzerland the next night. There had been per- 
plexities enough in her path before : but now that 
she knew what Mr. Messer's unusual kindness and 
helpfulness meant, she felt that she could not pos- 
sibly endure another day of such traveL Now she 
understood many things that he had said to her in a 
new light. AU the time that he had been giving 
her useful advice about her teaching, he had been 
resolving to ask her to become his wife. His wife I 
The thought of such a thing first made her angry, 
and then self-reproachful. For she could not get 
over the idea that possibly she might have encour- 
aged him to believe that she cared for him. At 
any rate she felt that Mr. Messer had spoiled all the 
enjoyment she had had so far, and Italy and Switz- 
erland could have nothing to attract her so long as 
she must see everything in his society. She tried to 
smile when Miss Harris came in with a cup of tea. 
She had given the usual untruthful report of her 
trouble, — headache, and excused herself from join- 
ing the party in the evening programme. She felt 
that she owed this deceit to Mr. Messer, and was re- 
solved to keep the wretched secret. She little knew 
that at that moment Miss Tubbs was pouring balm 
on the wounded affections of her cousin, and promis- 
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ing her assistance to make Anstiee see the case dif- 
ferently. 

In a weak moment Clara had consented to be the 
bearer of Mr. Messer's note to the young girl, who 
had gone to her room to lie down, but the older 
woman concluded later that it would be the refine- 
ment of cruelty to deliver the billet doux at that 
turn of affairs, so she put it on the dressing-table, 
well under the linen cover, and devoted herself to 
the patient. She kept up the ruse of headache, and 
plied all her favorite remedies, and accounted for 
the wretched state of things by Anstice's staying too 
long in the hot sun. She, herself, almost had a 
heada^^he, in fact every one was complaining of feel- 
ing languid after the heat of the morning. She put 
cold water on her patient's forehead, made the room 
as dark as she could, and besought her to get to 
sleep if possible. She knew perfectly well that 
Anstiee would not go to sleep, and was just waiting 
to be left alone to burst into a paroxysm of crying. 
But on one excuse and another she delayed to leave 
the little room. She folded up all the shawls, dusted 
her bonnet, and mended gloves that showed no bracks 
Anstiee all the while lying with her face to the wall, 
and paying no heed to what was going on about 
her. 

" How about that sketch-book ? " Clara asked, 
with much cheerfulness, looking at the prostrate 
figure on the bed. 

" Oh, I don't care, — I don't want it. Why don't 
you go and leave me alone ? " 

"Well, Valeria is going out," she continued 
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briskly, " she and Mr." — then she stopped. " No, 
Valeria 's going alone, I rather think, to a picture- 
shop, and she can get the book for you. Do you 
want one like your old one ? Perhaps I 'd best give 
her the old one and tell her to get one just like it. 
There, that 's a brilliant idea ! " She took a long 
time to find the book, though all the while it was in 
plain sight. " Won't that do, dear? " 

" Oh, yes, yes, — anything. You know I don't 
care now," Anstice answered, and unable longer to 
control her agitation, she gave way to her tears. She 
said between her sobs that she was homesick ; that 
she never should have left Stroudport, but her older 
companion supplied her own inference as to the real 
cause of the imhappiness. 

Clara knew that it was cruel to delay any longer, 
80 when Anstice begged her to go away and enjoy 
herself, she took the sketch-book, closed the door 
softly behind her, and went down to join the group 
waiting for her in the Courtyard. She had not the 
smallest sympathy with the unsuccessful suitor, and 
she was resolving to tell him at an early opportunity 
just what a wretched state of things his foolish in- 
fatuation had stirred up. If he were tired of his 
single state, why did he not ask another member 
of the Tubbs family to cheer his loneliness. She 
found Valeria dressed to go out, at the foot of the 
stairs, looking animated and bright, while she was 
conversing with her cousin, who was leaning over 
the banister ; but Clara knew that for all her smil- 
ing face, Valeria's heart was heavy within her. 



CHAPTER X. 

While sitting on the bench in the garden, neither 
Anstice nor her companion had been conscious that 
a band was playing not far from them. Among the 
crowd sitting under the trees listening to the open air 
concert were Dr. Wolsey and his friends, the Eay- 
nors. He had thought so long of that first meeting. 
Hardly a day passed those three years in Nevada 
that he had not pictured the time and place they 
should next meet. He had imagined every possi- 
ble change of circumstances. The only thing that 
was always the same was that he kept on loving her. 
Sometimes he saw her grown old, her beauty eclipsed 
by years ; sometimes married and with her children 
about her, but through all the possible changes she 
was his ideal. Of his own constancy he had no 
doubt, and unhappily of her continued indifference 
he had almost none. 

Yet he had been two hours in her society. All 
the surroundings were most favorable ; she herself 
was perhaps more beautiful, and certainly more 
gracious than ever before, and he had not felt one 
pang of that old love or a wish that she belonged to 
him. 

^* They met in a foreign land 
After so many years ; 

'* Met as acquaintances meet 
Smilingly tranqnil-eyed." 
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When he loved her, hopelessly though it was, he 
had asked no other happiness than still to be near 
her. Now all that was changed, and, incomprehen- 
sible as it was, he felt ill at ease in her society. In 
their acquaintance he had always figured as the 
lover, and now that he no longer could take that at- 
titude, he found himself perplexed what position to 
assiune. He could not take the character of an old 
friend and recall the past; for always and ever he 
came upon himself kneeling as a lover. There were 
80 many gaps that had to be jumped, if he attempted 
to send back his train of thought on the road of rem- 
iniscence, that he felt the dangers too many to risk 
such a passage. He concluded that the society of 
one's early love was uncongenial, and he wished that 
Dormer would return. 

Now that it was in his power to put the question 
to her with the greater earnestness of an older lover, 
he felt willing to r^ard the answer she had made 
him years ago as her final decision. But this was 
not the woman he had been thinking of. This was 
not the wife that he had dreamed of. He had given 
all attributes to an ideal companion he had pictured, 
and he had called that woman Dudu Baynor, because 
she was the only woman he had ever loved. What 
change had come over him ? Was it that Dormer's 
estimate was correct, or was it the cynicism of thirty 
that made him see her heartlessness and triviality, as 
well as her consummate charm and beauty? She 
was winding the skein that he held into a soft mass 
of color in her lap, and bending her graceful head 
with the Spanish veil, in time to the languid strains 
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of the orchestra, at the moment playing Wolsey's 
favorite air from " Trovatore/' It was a strange fa- 
tality that they should meet and hear that. When 
he had imagined, like most undergraduates, that he 
could sing, how many times had she played that song, 
and strengthened his voice when it soared above its 
range, with a firm, loud note on the piano. Around 
the whole opera clustered such tender sentiments 
that he never had been able to resist the most un- 
melodious hand-organ which he came up to, grinding 
out a bit of the well-worn opera ; and now he must 
look upon himself as a man who had ended all ten- 
der emotions, and though he could not regret the 
woman, he was very serious over the last of a pas- 
sion it had taken all his life to form. 

The day had begun disastrously with a telegram 
calling John Dormer back to America, so that Dr. 
Wolsey's second disappointment, the awakening from 
his old infatuation, came at a time when he was least 
able to be cheerful. 

" If it was n't for that vision of a Methodist bam 
you have just reared in Shaw Centre, I would not 
let you go back." The doctor had tried to take the 
news cheerfully when he knew the worst. " But I 
don't want to stand in the way of your fame, and, 
John, an architect who has made such a blemish 
on the face of this fair earth ought not to waste 
an hour before he expiates his sin with something 
really fine." 

" The only thing that makes me indignant," Dor- 
mer answered, good-naturedly ignoring his friend's 
free criticism, '^ is that if I had been in Boston, Dick 
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never would have thought of giving me the job. He 
always wants the unattainable. Now I 'm out of 
reach, no one else can build his house. I tell you 
what, I '11 get things well started, then I 'U tell him 
I want some detail, something bizarre^ and I 'U run 
over, and we '11 get St. Petersburg after alL'* 

Then Edmund Wolsey had gone to keep his ap- 
pointment with the Rayuors, and he hoped that in 
some way he was to be consoled for the misfortune 
of losing his traveling companion. He had sent 
Dormer to try the cable, and see if the command 
from America would allow no delay. 

Wolsey in such company, with such sunshine, such 
air and music, ought to have been indifferent to every 
other thing ; but he waited John's return anxiously, 
and showed his abstraction to Miss Eaynor unmis- 
takably. In a pause in the programme, when the 
musicians' lungs needed rest, and the Parisian volu- 
bility needed outlet, Dormer appeared, looking so 
hilarious that Wolsey hoped the hundred thousand 
dollar house was a hoax of some comrade in archi- 
tecture, and that Dormer still belonged to his fellow- 
traveler. 

" Ned, it 's too good to be true," John began, giv- 
ing Wolsey his hand, after speaking ceremoniously 
to the ladies, and just escaping sitting on the pug 
who occupied the seat next his mistress. 

" You 're not going 1 " Wolsey's face lighted up 
with a smile the music had failed to produce. '^ Here, 
take this chair." And he dropped the yam in the 
excitement of getting Dormer seated, and started 
on his explanation. 
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" Oh, I 've got to go back — for a time. There 's 
no avoiding that, so far as I see. But, Ned, why 
don't you guess nearer the affections than that ? It 's 
nothing more nor less than that I have seen, stood 
near, the heiress ! You know I told you this morning 
of this mysterious being, Miss Kaynor, whom we 
have tried to find ever since we heard that she was 
making the grand tour. Will you allow me to use 
your fan?" He paused a moment for breath. 
^^ Does he look like a man who has just heard of suc- 
cess after a month's pursuing it?" Dormer asked, 
pointing toward his friend, who was working as 
though his life depended on straightening out the 
skein he had just dropped. 

"Oh, I'm listening," he said, trying to look 
amused. "But I persist in thinking you do her 
great injustice when you will keep calling her the 
heiress, when she got such a small slice for her share. 
Still, it *s useless to try and make you any more accu- 
rate, John. Go on, I 'm listening." 

While speaking he was working over the yam. 
He would have felt that his fingers turned suddenly 
into thumbs if Jie had happened to look up and met 
the large dark eyes that followed so intently every 
motion of his strong, dexterous hands. Miss Eaynor 
was thinking that she never had seen so hopeless a 
tangle or cleverer hands. It was rather a dreadful 
thought to come to one in the midst of such a holiday 
scene, the throng under the trees, gay with color in 
the bright sun, but she supposed that he had learned 
such adroitness from his experience as a surgeon. 

"Now he 's finished I Do tell us more of the re- 
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Downed heiress. You see I can't call her by any 
other name, as I don't know her apart from that dis- 
tinction." She put her jeweled hand to her fore- 
head, as though there was a sudden pain there, and 
her smile looked a little drawn and forced. " Where 
did you see her, Mr. Dormer? How did you know 
her, and everything? " 

"I confide the fact to you,'* — Dormer turned to 
her with a tone of mock seriousness, — " that I shall 
leave him behind for the heiress to console, and giv- 
ing him abundant time, shall trust he will do his part 
and give us the concluding chapters to * The Divided 
Fortune ; and How it was Made One,' the fellows 
were all teasing him about when we came away." 

Wolsey was willing to join in any laughter for 
which he saw sufficient reason ; but really this con- 
versation struck him as the reverse of amusing. 
Sambo, too, disapproved, and tried to subdue the 
merriment by barking gruffly. Wolsey turned to 
Mrs. Kaynor, but she was talking to some of her Pa- 
risian acquaintances who had just taken their chairs 
near her. He hoped, by ignoring the matter, that 
Dormer would grow tired of talking about the ever- 
lasting and dull joke, the heiress. 

" Should you mind," he asked Miss Eaynor, " if I 
take this and allow the dog to stand in my place? " 
He carefully avoided any use of her name ; he 6ould 
not call her the old one he had given her, and he 
never would address her as Dudu. " There, I hope 
I have remedied my carelessness." He handed her 
the bright yam and sat down next her. 

" Oh, thank you very much. And, Sambo, you 
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come to me, dearest. But don't stop, dear Mr. Dor- 
mer, but go on with your story. Don't you want to 
hear more, Dr. Wolsey?" 

"Certainly," he answered, politely, although he 
looked almost as vindictive as the sidlen pug whose 
chair he had taken. 

"Thank you. Miss Raynor," Dormer answered. 
" I see I hold your attention. But I fear the one 
whose interest ought to be rising higher and higher 
at my recital is only bored. But first, where I saw 
her. By the merest chance I stepped into Braun's to 
get a few photos, and there she was as large as life. 
Not at aU so resplendent as I had imagined her; 
quietly arrayed; no suggestion of the Queen of 
Sheba; making rather a lamentable failure with her 
French, but doing the fascinating with a decidedly 
kittenish manner to the Frenchman who'* — 

"She had n't sold the Millet ? " Miss Raynor inter- 
rupted. Her white hand tried to quiet the irritabU. 
ity of Sambo, which expressed itself in sudden, short 
barks, directed toward the person who had taken 
his place. " I heard that part of the will, and agree 
with the Wolsey family in thinking she behaved 
outrageously to persist in keeping the picture." 

" That 's a strong way to put it, when she simply 
took what belonged to her. She was given her 
choice." 

They both thought Wolsey spoke more seriously 
than the occasion required. 

" Oh, Ned, don't take it so hard, — else I shall 
report you as making a dead set for the heiress on 
my return. It 's aU in fun, of course ! But there 
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she was before me, after we had just about given her 
up. She had n't the Millet there, but she had a 
sketch-book. So she 's artistic, you see, and that 
accounts for her knowing the Millet's marketable 
value. She did not appear quite up to appreciat- 
ing it for its own excellence." Miss Eaynor looked 
as though her thoughts were not following him. 
^' Sha'n't I wait till the dog is pacified? " he asked 
her. 

"By all means, wait for the dog," Wolsey an- 
swered. 

" No, no, tell us what we are dying to know. How 
old, how beautiful, and everything ! " Miss Raynor 
insisted. " Mamma, I must ask you to take Sambo, 
he looks as though he wanted to destroy Dr. Wol- 
sey," she said, handing the pug to her mother, who 
Was still talking to the ladies beside her. 

" Miss Raynor, I hate to confess that if I am a 
judge of feminine beauty, the heiress has little to 
recommend her, except that fact alone. She 's per- 
haps forty ; perhaps, though, I put it too f ar^ she 
may be a mature thirty-eight. I saw exactly what 
pleased Wolsey's uncle, — nothing less bewitching 
than a set of mouse-colored curls, — gentlemen of 
that age are very susceptible to ringlets. She 's 
artistic, for I learned who she was by the name in 
her sketch-book she put down while she and the 
gentleman " — 

" Ah, so soon ? " Miss Raynor interrupted. 

"That's enough to discourage me at the starts 
John. Don't expect me to do any poisoning, even 
for the sake of completing the story of the Divided 
Portune," Wolsey added. 
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*^0h, lie was an amusing old duffer. Looked 
very familiar, too. Don't believe that he would 
be a dangerous rival ; he wears cloth shoes with a 
shiny toe, and " — 

" Probably she 's the kind of woman," the doctor 
interrupted, ^^ who looks above a man's shoes. No, 
I resign the contest ! This latest development is too 
much for me. What 's to prevent her buying him 
another kind of shoe when she feels at liberty to 
^how her preference?" 

" To tell the truth, I suspect she likes them, shiny 
toe and all," Dormer said. ^^ But such an atrocious 
portrait as she was having put into a big gilt frame, 
and was n't she having a hard time over her French I 
Her companion gave her little assistance in that 
way too. She and the doctor would have to get out 
of France at once, else I 'm afraid they would be 
cheated out of the whole of their inheritance. You 
know Wolsey is a little uncertain with his paries^- 
vous. Miss Eaynor, I fear and believe " — 

" Are you so deaf you can't hear the music, and 
so blind you can't see that Mrs. Baynor has been 
scowling at you for five minutes?" Wolsey asked, 
punching the loquacious Dormer with his cane, to 
ascertain if any one of his senses remained. 

As soon as the young architect saw that his friend 
was in no danger of going down on his knees before 
his old love. Dormer himself showed a decided lik- 
ing for her society. It was he who had suggested 
that the two should accompany the mother and 
daughter to the opera that evening, his last in Paris. 

They were on their way to the Baynors' apart- 
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ment, and John Dormer exclaimed, suddenly : 
" We 're ahead of time. Come in here." And led 
the way through an arched entrance into a small 
court. He was always darting into imexpected 
places, and afterward explaining that it was in that 
spot he had once picked up a rare old engraving, or 
dined to his satisfaction with good food and com- 
pany, or heard a famous comedy ; so that Wolsey 
did not stop to question, though the only reason for 
going into that particular opening seemed to be to 
trace the throats that were singing in rousing chorus 
a familiar hymn from the Moody and Sankey col- 
lection. 

They took the only vacant seats in the hotel court, 
and through the orange -trees that stood about in 
tubs watched the movements of the people who, 
though forming divers groups, all seemed to make 
one party. The ladies were all dressed as if for an 
inundate start. Dormer's curiosiiy drove him to 
question the large Belgian concierge behind her 
glazed partition, who told him that the unusual ac- 
tivity in the Lombardy was caused by one of Mr. 
Joy's parties of tourists, who were to set out for 
Switzerland that very night. 

The name — the Joy tourists — recalled to the 
two the dismal meeting with a small fragment of the 
party that night at Versailles. Surely this was a 
more fortunate introduction, for every one seemed in 
the happiest mood. The singers sang as though 
they enjoyed it. White -capped and aproned ser- 
vants stopped as they darted in and out of the court 
to hear the unfamiliar music. A group of French* 
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men stood listening at the street entrance. The 
tourists called from one window to another. Merry 
laughing and greetings on the stairs came to the ears 
of the young men. There, in the heart of Paris, 
appeared to have taken root an American family of 
eighty, and was making itself thoroughly at home. 

^' Clara ! Clara Harris ! " some one called to an 
upper window above her ; " don't you want to come 
for a last ride on a horse-car ? We 're going on the 
boulevards." 

Dormer touched his friend and pointed to the 
lady who had spoken, just beyond the orange fo- 
liage. 

" I 'm too tired, thank you," came a brisk voice 
in answer; " you go with Mr. Messer." 

'^ Edmund, as I live, that is the heiress," Dor- 
mer whispered, leaning across the table. 

"Which one, where; the one who is invisible? 
The voice that comes from on high, or some one in 
that group ? " Wolsey asked, astonished, and looking 
interested. 

" She 's standing there in the lighted window, and 
the lover too, as large as life. Ned, he 's the man 
we saw at Versailles. Then she 's really come with 
the Joy party I I never dreamed she would travel 
so modestly. Note those curls, and be grateful that 
your uncle's infatuation did not go farther and make 
her into your aunt." 

" As I see her through the orange shrubbery, she 
does not strike me as beautiful. But I suspect she 
is a most thoroughly sensible person, and satisfied 
my eccentric relative's requirements, but I hardly 
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think she will do for me. I Ve no prejudice about 
this sort of travel, but I must be excused from any 
more active participation in the affairs of the heiress. 
Her large friend seems high in her favor," Wolsey 
said, as he saw the party start off. 

The singers had ended their choruses to take their 
places in the procession, and with much laughing 
and talking the long line formed in pairs and filed 
out of the courtyard, leaving the two intruders in 
possession of the place. 

Wolsey had been very near the light-haired, faded- 
looking woman, and had observed her carefully. He 
remembered every feature, now that she had passed 
out of his sight. Dormer's curiosity led him to ask 
more questions of the concierge^ and his friend was 
left alone at the little table, with nothing better to 
do than to dwell on all that he had previously heard 
about his co-heiress. For two years this person had 
read and written for his fastidious imcle, and had 
satisfied his every requirement. What could he have 
had previously, if this one had surpassed them all 
in his estimation, and had made so deep an impres- 
sion that he had been moved to put that clause into 
his wiU, remembering her so generously. His uncle 
had had much discrimination in pictures and curios 
and had gathered a valuable collection for his pleas- 
ure. In his youth, too, he had been said to have 
a keen appreciation of feminine beauty. That he 
had never outgrown all of that feeling his nephew 
would have affirmed, for he remembered over and 
over that a servant selected by his mother for the 
bachelor establishment of his uncle, because she 
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possessed excellence in lier special department, had 
been repudiated by his eccentric relative, because, 
on her appearance, she had developed a squinting 
eye or disheveled hair. About his amanuensis he 
was critical to a point that caused his relatives to lose 
all patience. He sent away one excellent person 
after another, and inquiry into the difficulty always 
left the sympathy of his family with the poor woman, 
dismissed by the testy old gentleman for some fault 
no graver than dropping: her final ^'s, when she read 
his favorite Kuskin or failed to live a proper mar- 
gin on a letter she was given to write. He never 
was willing to dictate to his amanuensis any slower 
than his usual rapid way of speaking, and he ex- 
pected her always to hear the first time. He wanted 
a clear, well-modulated voice, and an intelligence 
behind it, to put understanding into what he asked to 
be read. She must be orderly and quick, calm and 
alert, ready at all times to do what he required, 
whether to drive with him when the weather was 
mild, or read all day when it was stormy. The 
family one and all knew what he demanded, but had 
given up ever trying to satisfy him, as they did not 
believe such a person existed who could be induced 
to serve under so exacting a master. It was in their 
absence from Boston that he had found the woman 
who satisfied him in everything. Again and again 
he had been heard to say that he did not see how 
he ever lived without her. Her voice, after the 
brogue or sing-song he had had to listen to before 
she came, was music in his ears. Her light step, 
her quick eyes, her calmness, her appreciation for 
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all that surrounded lier, while she was at work in 
the library filled with books and pictures, were a 
constant source of delight to the old gentleman. 
And the lady who had just gone out of the court- 
yard was this phoenix. She was the person whose 
capabilities had won such approval. This then was 
the heiress! The nephew wondered if she used to 
wear, when she drove with his uncle, the pale blue 
mitts that she had just drawn on. 

She did not show her artistic sense in her man- 
ner of dressing, or her great intelligence in her 
somewhat weak expression. Finally, he concluded 
that often very sensible women, whose years it would 
seem ought to have brought greater self-control, do 
occasionally lose their former good sense when any- 
thing in the way of a romance is being enacted in 
their neighborhood ; and in that way he accounted 
for his failing to agree with his uncle's high esti- 
mation of his former amanuensis, whom he had just 
seen starting out, smiling, on the arm of her devoted 
friend. 

" Time to be going 1 " Dormer annoimced, return- 
ing from his colloquy at the glazed partition with 
the large Belgian concierge. " Well, I 've heard 
all about the tourists. Seriously, I can't think what 
would induce me to travel with such a throng. No, 
Edmund, I excuse you. This is hard material to 
make into a romance. I 'm afraid the Baynors will 
be growing impatient." He started a rapid walk 
through the crowded street. 

When the sidewalk grew wider and less crowded, 
and the two could walk together, Dormer again re- 
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turned to the subject he had just been investigating. 
" That elderly companion has made the most of his 
opportunities, I should judge. You can do a startling 
amount of love-making when you can begin as early 
as breakfast," he said, in a tone of conviction, ^' and 
the heiress looks like a captive to his charms." 

" You judge him by your own powers," Wolsey 
replied. " I know how much you can crowd into a 
short time where charming woman is concerned. 
That troubles me about the voyage. Fortunately, 
there are four of those Haydens. You '11 waste 
some time deciding which to lay siege to. John, I 
ought to go too, to keep you from temptation. I am 
trusting your susceptibility too much to hang round 
over here, thinking you 're coming over in the au- 
tumn. You 'U want to, but by that time there '11 be 
a Mrs. D., who '11 put down her little foot and then 
— whew I " 

Dormer had not heard the end of his friend's re- 
marks, for he had shot across the street, leaving the 
more deliberate Wolsey to choose a time when the 
boulevard was freer of vehicles than at that moment. 
When they were walking on together again, the 
young architect resumed the subject Wolsey had 
started. 

" You 're always talking about my marrying. The 
wildest absurdity ! Why, Ned, my tastes are all first 
class, and my income tenth class — way down in 
the slums. No increase in expenditure at present. 
Ha, here 's the house ! " 

'^ You not marry ! If that is your determination I 

shall feel it my duty to open the eyes of some of the 

11 
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mammas wlio overwhelm you with attentions, and 
do everything in their power to make dear amusing 
Mr. Dormer, ' the young genius in architecture, you 
know,' happy in their daughtelrs' neighborhood. No, 
you don't fool me I You '11 marry at any early date, 
some tip-top swell, and live in clover as you 've al- 
ways done, from downright sheer luck. Not because 
you deserve it, mind you. If prosperity had ever 
been on the lookout for real worth, it would have 
hunted me out years ago." 

They had turned into the courtyard of a large yel- 
low stone hotel. The carriage that was to take them 
to the opera was there before them. 

^' You talk to the mother and leave me the daugh- 
ter," Dormer said, pulling the bell for the concierge. 
" This is my last chance, you know." 

" How times have changed ; " his friend mur- 
mured. The servant was holding the door open ; and 
bowing low, answered Dormer's French inquiry for 
Madame Eaynor, " Au premier. Messieurs." 

And conscious that they were keeping the ladies 
waiting, the two young men hurried up-stairs. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The skirmisliiiig parties that had gone out for a last 
glimpse of lighted Paris returned just in time to seize 
their bags and jump into the wagons waiting before 
the hotel. The narrow paved street reechoed with 
a noise of wheels, a cracking of whips, and a con- 
fusion of loud voices. The oyster being out of sea- 
son, the attendants in the shop across the way had 
nothing better to do than to watch the embarkation 
of the American tourists, whose stay in the hotel had 
brought unusual activity in the narrow street. The 
last wagon was delayed in starting ; but the cocher 
lashed his horses into a gallop, the heavy wheels 
turned with a loud roar over the cobble-stones, and 
the crowd dispersed, believing it had seen the last of 
that party of tourists. But round the corner, on the 
boulevard, the wagon had stopped to allow Mr. Slow- 
ton to return to the hotel for a forgotten lunbrella. 
The party were inclined to remonstrate at the delay ; 
but Mrs. Slowton was not a woman to allow criticism 
to pass over her head without sending an arrow from 
her tongue. She wondered what difference a delay 
of two minutes could make (Mr. Slowton had been 
gone five, at least). She wondered if it was not for 
pleasure they were traveling, and not to kiU them- 
selves by hurrying. 

Miss Tubbs whispered to Anstice that she knew 
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they should lose the train. Anstice shared that fear, 
and regretted the unusual arrangement that had sep- 
arated her and Valeria from the rest of their party. 
Every one breathed a sigh of relief when Mr, Slow- 
ton returned, and the wagon resumed its breakneck 
speed. TSis wife alone noticed the umbrella was still 
missing, and openly criticised her husband's imper- 
fect faculty for ever finding anything, and reproached 
him that he had hurried so much as to heat and tire 
himself. The poor man was too out of breath to 
reply, and the deafening noise of the wheels made 
it difficult to make one's self heard. Mrs. Slowton 
kept up her soliloquy on the lost umbrella, gave its 
value and its excellence in rib and silk, and won- 
dered what dishonest chambermaid would capture 
the prize. Shops, people, trees, seemed flying, such 
was the wagon's speed. Anstice closed her eyes to 
keep from growing dizzy. A sudden stop brought 
every one to his feet. Seeing it was a railroad sta- 
tion, the party was about to get down, when the 
cocker^ murmuring some words about the other gare^ 
hustled every one back to his place and rattled off in 
the direction the party had just come. The driver 
had taken them to the wrong station. The clocks 
struck ten, the hour their train started. Every one 
looked disconsolate at the certainty of a separation 
of husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, compan- 
ions and friends. Long after the Swiss train had 
gone, the wagon drove up to the station, where 
of the party was visible only an assistant of Mr. 
Joy's, left behind to make the tourists comfortable 
and start them again in the morning. The drive 
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back to the liotel was without spirit. The horses 
were jaded and the tourists disconsolate. Miss 
Tubbs wept. Mrs. Slowton roundly abused the stu- 
pidity of the cocAer, and no one ventured to recall 
the delay that had first separated their wagon from 
the others. 

The return of the party caused great consternation 
in the Lombardy. Many of the rooms had been 
given to other travelers. The court and stairways 
were soon alive with bustling chambermaids, darting 
about with candles, trying to find nooks and crannies 
enough to make the party comfortable for that night. 
Anstice and Miss Tubbs were too depressed to joia 
in the general tirade that arose and fiUed the court 
with angry explanations and recriminations. The 
ringleaders were waited upon first, and every one was 
given quarters for the night before the two retiring 
tourists were lighted up to a tiny back room in the 
top of the hotel. The pretty femme de chambre 
seemed almost angelic as she appeared to the two, 
and they knew that she said something very sympa- 
thetic when she left them, though they could not un- 
derstand anjrthing more than her smile and her bonne 
nuit. Their bags had gone on with Miss Harris. 
The short candle looked as though it could bum but 
a few minutes longer. The partitions of the room 
seemed made of pasteboard, and the noise and laugh- 
ter from the servants' quarters could be distinctly 
heard. The foreign language soimded so mutinous 
and wicked. Miss Tubbs would not have been sur- 
prised had the striped wall opened at any point and 
let in some French reprobate. The door would not 
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Btay closed, and she took her place for the night with 
lier back against it. Anstice tried to quiet her com- 
panion's anxiety, although far from easy herself. 
She threw herself on the bed, although she promised 
she would not allow herself to sleep. The candle 
began to splutter. Miss Tubbs, suspecting Anstice's 
heavy breathing, seized her arm and waked her, as 
the darkness made a double watch necessary. Did 
those servants never take any rest ? Although kept 
busy from early in the morning till midnight, they 
seemed in no mood to sleep, and continued their chat- 
tering and laughing, to the terror of the two ladies 
next door. If Miss Tubbs had known the way back 
to the parlor, she would have left the bedroom in a 
minute; but she remembered the impulsiveness of 
Frenchmen, and feared being shot at if she tried to 
steal down-stairs. 

Anstice was rather glad than otherwise to wake up, 
for she had been dreaming of sitting with Mr. Mes- 
ser on the green bench. It was impossible to tell 
the time of night. She had felt for a match, but had 
stumbled against the partition, which shook Uke a 
canvas-scene in a theatre, and occasioned unusual 
noise in the next room. Miss Tubbs had seized her 
hand and begged her not to move round any more. 
She could not but be thankful that the night was so 
full of terrors, otherwise she knew that Miss Tubbs 
would have talked continually of her cousin Ira, and 
tried to reason Anstice into changing her mind. 
They had not been alone for some time, that Miss 
Tubbs had not at once begun to speak of her cousin's 
station in the educational world, and make covert 
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allusions to the liappy home he had in his power to 
offer a woman. If Anstice had known Miss Tubbs's 
heart, she could not but have praised the heroism and 
generosity of the woman who, for love of her cousin, 
was glad to help him to the happiness he coveted. 
It was hard for poor Valeria to see the man she 
esteemed and loved undervalued and rejected* by a 
young girl, too inexperienced to know the intellect 
that had honored her by asking her to be his wife. 
Valeria had once thought that she could never bring 
herself to marry when there had been a wife before 
her. But she had changed, and as she felt now (and 
she hoped her dear cousin Maria in heaven would 
bear with her cousin^s weakness), she would marry 
Ira Messer had he buried any number of wives in- 
stead of one. 

A faint light crept in through the groimd glass 
window. Anstice could not keep her eyes open 
another second. Miss Tubbs grew so courageous as 
to put a chair in her place against the thin door, and 
Ke down for a little rest. 

The chambermaid knocked again and again, but 
got no response. She knew how tired the pretty 
young lady was the night before, and it seemed sav- 
age to rouse her ; but the tourists must start at an 
early hour. Again she knocked, and Anstice waked 
enough to answer. The room was dark, but her 
watch told her it was time to be stirring, for the 
wagon was to leave at seven, and it could not wait 
for any one. 

" Oh, I wish I had held on to my bag," Anstice 
said, yawning. ^^ I don't see that I have anjrthing to 
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make my toilet with, but a match. If they were 
the old-fashioned card matches they would do yery 
well for a comb." 

" Anstice, were you ever so frightened in all your 
life ? I feel that my hair may have turned white. 
You know such things have happened." 

Miss Tubbs ventured for the first time to speak in 
her natural voice. Her whispers had done much to 
magnify the terrors of the situation. 

'*' In this darkness, I can't say what traces remain 
rfo»frigbt I™HW.iupe.««I.to»k 
for a candle. I don't see any way to get one now, 
as I can't find anything that looks as if it had a bell 
on the other end of it. This mirror is as black as a 
weU." 

Valeria Tubbs knew that there was nothing for 
her to do but to conceal her disordered locks with a 
thick veil, but she looked with astonishment at her 
yoimg companion, who was the prettier for her rum- 
pled hair, with its many stray curls, and, in spite of 
a sleepless night, looked a very attractive vision as 
she sat at the early breakfast table. 

In a ball-room almost every girlish face with 
proper surroundings appears beautiful, and in such 
a scene Anstice Morley's picturesque pose of head 
and delicate coloring might easily lose their proper 
recognition. But the morning after, could the lists 
be again submitted, her charms would easily lead. 
She needed no especial environment, and daylight be- 
friended her as much as gaslight. She was one of 
the few women, and they do exist, to whom a bath- 
ing dress is not unbecoming. Occasionally nature 
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gives her mind to creating a perfect type, and the 
result is so pleasing that it seems only to increase 
her cruelty in leaving so much of her work imper- 
fect and ugly. It would not appear to be asking 
too much to have all human beings made beautifuL 
Too often they are the only blemish in a scene that 
seems to need nothing done to enhance its loveliness, 
than that the mortals inhabiting it should be more 
comely. With every woman is bom a love of the 
beautiful. Yet how often is she made to suffer on 
account of that. Her whole life is a struggle to 
make the best of the imperfections which she must 
carry with her. Anstice Morley never had been 
called to endure any slight on nature's part. She 
had been given a figure which, although not majes- 
tic nor yet remarkable for litheness, was trig, well- 
rounded, and perfect as a sculptor would wish to 
mould his ideal. Hands and feet not especially small, 
but satisfactory to look upon ; and her hands showed 
her perseverance and abiUty in their slightly blunt 
toge» »>a strong, raided wri^ HefeyLge- 
erally were not brilliant, light blue eyes, whose 
charm was in their clearness and steadiness; but 
that morning at the Lombardy, a dark line under 
them, which could not have been more effective had 
it been drawn intentionally, made her eyes shine with 
a new fire. Her cheeks, too, were brighter and her 
skin whiter than the usual sun-browned tint. Every- 
one was thinking how unusually well she was look- 
ing, and she was wondering what made her feel so 
far from well. With her other gifts she had been 
granted that greatest of blessings, health, and the 
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calm, even temperament tliat belongs to a perfect 
organism. But lately she had been feeling unlike 
herself, nervous and tired. She had thought it 
due to the fatigue of fast traveling. Yet she had 
remained in Paris a week, and if anjrthing she was 
more tired than before. It was really her mind, 
though, that seemed to need rest, and since she had 
known the extent of Mr. Messer's feelings, she felt 
that she could never be thoroughly happy and calm 
until she found herself out of his society. Whatever 
form of disappointment and perplexity fiUed her 
journey, she must guard against the possibility of 
falling ill ; nothing that could happen would be so 
bad as that, as there was no one to take care of her 
and no place for her to go to. Then she must be 
strong in the autumn, and ready to begin the work 
from which she anticipated so much satisfaction. 

It seemed to the impatient tourists that the train 
crawled on its way into Switzerland to overtake the 
advance party, and reunite husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters, and severed friends. An extra 
night in Paris, that all had wished for, had failed to 
cause any thanksgiving. Every one grumbled at his 
lot. So soon does necessity change the aspect of a 
place. Paris they left with bitterness: but when 
they were compelled to return it had grown hateful 
to them. 

Anstice had found herself obliged to look out for 
two timid ladies, whose stronger halves in the way of 
a husband and brother had been carried on the 
night before. The journey was melancholy from the 
company and the early start. She tried to calm the 
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anxieties of the others, lest the separation from the 
rest of the party should prove in some unforeseen 
T^ay final. She herself could not resist the secret 
wish that in her case it might be so; the distress of 
having Mr. Messer transformed into a lover seemed 
to her more than she could endure. The one thing 
that she looked forward to with any satisfaction was 
the end of the programme, — the arrival in America. 
She had made a grave mistake in coming, but one 
that could not now be rectified. 

She was going on as though she were blind, and 
anticipated nothing from seeing Switzerland or even 
Italy. What change ever had come over her she 
could not tell, imless it was that she was so unhappy 
it had altered her whole nature. In such a mood 
she was just trying to get her thoughts calmed and 
enjoy a little sleep, when Miss Tubbs jumped from 
her seat, exclaiming with joyful excitement : — 

'^ Anstice, here 's Cousin Ira I He 's come half way 
to meet us ! " And by waving her umbrella from 
the window she attracted his al^ntion to the carriage 
he was looking for so anxiously. 

Anstice could not pretend to be asleep when the 
guard opened the door to allow entrance to Mr. 
Messer's large form, his face showing satisfaction in 
every feature. 

" Eejoiced, rejoiced beyond expression ! " He 
took Anstice's gloved hands tragically, and appeared 
almost moved to tears. In the presence of such feel- 
ing, it seemed inappropriate to draw back and show 
no sympathy; yet she felt he overacted the situa- 
tion, ^' Cousin Valeria, did the consul-general give 
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you the protection I asked for you ladies, in a tele- 
graphic message last night?" He turned to his 
cousin. 

" Oh, such a dreadful night as we had I "We were 
put among the servants, whose talk was perfectly 
dreadful I " Miss Tubbs now almost wept for joy 
at the thought of what she had lived through, 

^' But we could n't understand one word they 
said I " Anstice interrupted, feeling that Miss Tubbs 
ought not to be allowed to help out Mr. Messer's 
tragic view of the case. 

'' Rejoiced to hear it. I suspect to be ignorant of 
the French tongue saves one much suffering. Now, 
I have been pained to hear, as we passed on the 
streets, such a use of profanity. You are spared 
much. I wish I, too, could boast that I was igno- 
rant of the language. Yes, I telegraphed to the 
consul, with whom I have a sUght acquamtance from 
a letter I brought to him, to hunt you up, and in 
case of need give you his o£Bcial protection. To 
say that Miss Harris and I were paralyzed with 
terror on your account is to state but half the case. 
Ah, I can breathe the easier now that I know we 
are done with the treacherous wiles of Paris. An« 
stice, dear," — he forgot Umself for that moment, 
but her look made him quite lose what he had meant 
to say. He was so relieved to find her again, he 
had suffered such anxiety through the night, for his 
distrust of Paris knew no limits, that he could not 
help showing her his gratitude and love. 

^^I was almost asleep when you came in, Mr. 
Messer. Perhaps you will talk to the others, as I 
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feel very drowsy after so short and broken a night." 
Then Anstice wished she had given some other ex- 
cuse why he should not talk to her, for he grew so 
solicitous to make her comfortable, to arrange a pil- 
low, and give her room to lie down, that in his zeal 
he quite imposed on the shrinking disposition of the 
lady in the corner, and pinned her close against the 
end of the carriage. 

" Thank you ; that will do nicely ! " Anstice 
closed her eyes and felt far from comfortable, know- 
ing that Mr. Messer's gaze was riveted on her. Un- 
less Miss Tubbs took pity on him, Anstice would be 
compelled to talk ; anything was better than having 
him watch her so intently. Valeria was silent for a 
time, hoping that the girl woidd repent and say some- 
thing pleasant to drive away the disappointment 
from his face. Seeing that she kept her eyes closed, 
Valeria rose to the occasion, and began a graphic 
description of the last night in the Lombardy, its 
dangers and discomforts, which caused Mr. Messer 
to look the more thankfully and lovingly on the re- 
clining figure before him. If he only had the hard- 
ihood, how much more comfortable he could have 
made her. But tiny as she was, he was a coward 
whenever he thought of doing anything that would 
cause her displeasure. He listened to the melan- 
choly experiences of the ladies, but his thoughts and 
his eyes were with the one silent occupant of the 
carriage. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Mb. Messeb read that le temps in Paris was 
intensely hot the week that followed the tourists' so< 
joum there. He was jocose, and remarked that the 
only fault he could conscientiously find with the time^ 
now they were in Swiss territory, was that it was too 
short. A week had gone by. They had sailed over 
the lake of Geneva, traveled by rail to Visp, and are 
now in the act of being introduced to their future 
carriers, — a troop of saddled horses that stand bo- 
fore the hotel in the early morning awaiting riders. 

Valeria Tubbs thought she had suffered genuine 
terror that last night she and Anstice spent in the 
wicked French capital. But when she was con- 
fronted by the fact that she must turn horsewoman, 
get on one of those strange beasts, and ride up and 
down those steep Swiss mountains, she was entirely 
overcome. Mr. Joy wanted to rid the company of 
her presence as speedily as possible, she felt sure. 
Did he know that she had never been on a horse in 
all her life ? That there had been times when she 
did not dare step into a horse-car, such was her dis- 
trust of the motive power employed. If it only were 
possible for her to try a few minutes each day, with 
Cousin Ira at the horse's head, in time she might gain 
courage enough to ride up those hills that looked as 
steep as the side of a meeting-house. But that was 
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out of the question, as was walking with her weak 
ankle. She saw something unworthy her confidence 
in every animal that was proposed to her. Finally, 
her friend lost aU patience. 

" Valeria Tubbs, don't, I beg of you, make any 
more fuss ; but let your cousin put you on that poor 
beast, who from his appearance contemplates doing 
nothing more vicious than dying on the road. I 
never saw a better illustration of how a horse's frame 
goes together." 

Miss Harris spoke decidedly, and picking up her 
reins moved her horse to where the rest of the party 
were waiting for the order to start. 

Mr. Messer inspected saddles, mounted riders, 
cheered the timid, and felt all the responsibility of a 
field-marshal moving his army. He recited tales of 
his own intrepidity and endurance in the saddle, and 
quoted on all sides the well-known saying, that a 
man is never so much above himself as when mounted 
on a good horse. The cavalcade was ready, and he 
moved up and down the line, giving advice and cau- 
tion where it was appropriate. Beside his low, mea- 
gre animal, the horse that Anstice rode seemed like 
a camel, and his jerky, plunging walk resembled the 
movements of that ship of the desert. 

The long line that moved out of Visp in the 
still morning air looked more like a procession of 
pilgrims bound on a mission, than like a party of 
sight-seers, for every one's eyes were riveted on his 
horse as though in pious meditation, and no one 
glanced to the right or left. They were ascending 
the right bank of the river Visp, that rushes down 
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the valley a hundred feet below the path. As the 
scenery increased in beauty, as their way grew steeper 
and rougher, the tourists got more courageous, and 
allowed their eyes to wander from their horses. Miss 
Tubbs was even growing enthusiastic over the exer- 
cise, and was meditating taking a course of riding 
lessons on her return, from the supposed Austrian 
cavalryman who instructed the young ladies at Ma- 
dame Hick^e's. 

Anstice and Miss Harris had been easily per- 
suaded to dismount and join the group of walkers 
that led the procession. It was so much pleasanter 
and easier going on one's own feet, Anstice wished 
she had tried it earlier. Mr. Messer followed her 
every motion, and saw how easily she kept up with the 
young men who were walking with her. He noticed 
that she was readier to talk and laugh with them than 
was usual with her. The mountain air was work- 
ing a change in her, and he hoped that she would 
view his suit differently. He tried to put his horse 
to greater speed, that he might overhear the cause of 
her merriment. He would gladly have joined the 
walkers ; but he had given the impression that he 
never tired of being in the saddle. He saw the pe- 
destrians were increasing the distance between them. 
Anstice's alert little figure was about to disappear 
behind a turn in the bridle-path. It really looked 
as though she and the young man with her were try- 
ing to see which should reach the crest first. Miss 
Harris must be crazy, he thought, to allow her young 
charge to overtax her strength at the beginning of 
the Swiss tour. She had been walking for more than 
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two hours, and the stony path, now ascending, now 
descending, was more tiring than she realized. He 
consulted the ladies about him, one and all of whom 
agreed that Miss Morley must be made to mount her 
horse again. 

" Oh, Miss Valeria, I think it is too cruel to make 
me stop. I don't feel in the least tired." Poor An« 
stice had been overtaken and reasoned into riding 
again. The guide who had been using her horse was 
very stout, and had left the animal in poor condition. 
Anstice soon dropped behind the others, and looked 
up to where Miss Harris, with the young men, was 
sitting down to wait the arrival of the slower caval- 
cade. The young girl was glad to see that Mr. Mes- 
ser's horse would not lag behind with hers. He 
would keep at the head of the line ; and such a droll 
appearance as his rider presented in silhouette against 
the sky 1 He looked as though he were walking quite 
independent of the little beast under him. His red 
stockings, imusually exposed, fairly blazed in the sun» 
His coat blew each side in the breeze, and the figure^ 
that was crowned by the high, dome-like hat, ap- 
peared built after Gulliver's measurements. 

Anstice had dropped too far behind even to be 
able to talk with Mrs. True. But that lady was la- 
menting that the mountain streams looked no more 
limpid than pea soup, and was but sad company. 
Alone, and moving slowly up the steep path, Anstice 
had time for reflection. She wondered if she really 
would not be sorry when the time came for the party 
to disband. It was a sad confession, when she 

had lived with them so many weeks, received noth- 

12 
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ing but kindness from one and all, and yet she was 
willing to put them all out of her life and have no 
regret. Toward Miss Harris she felt differently. 
Yet others had been as friendly. But as far as Ae 
was concerned, she wished that he would ride straight 
80uth till he reached Italy, and never come any nearer 
again. It was entirely her fault that she felt about 
the party as she did. Were hers a more affectionate 
nature, she should not be conscious of such indiffer- 
ence. It was surely the wrong way to go through 
the world, expecting to find thorough sympathy with 
all her ideas. She was too rigid, and made too great 
demands to her way of thinking. She ought to take 
people for what they were, and see the good that 
surely could be found to some degree in every one. 
If she had been less exacting, less ready to condemn, 
she might not now be feeling so little interested in 
Mr. Stickney. He was unlike any one she ever had 
known before, and his manners were eccentric, it was 
true ; but was that any reason why she should have 
shown her dislike so plainly to him ? She never had 
tried to like him. In fact, that had been her trouble 
with all the party. She was discontented, and had 
not made any attempt to find anything interesting 
raround her. She was superficial and prejudiced. 
But it was too late now for her to change and try 
and appear as lively and contented as the others. 
Every one had doubtless before this made up his 
mind that she was disagreeable and dissatisfied, and 
believed herself too considerable a person to jour- 
ney in the Joy party. Uncomfortable as that posi- 
tion was, it was not so dreadful as that other diffi- 
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culty, — having some one fonder of her than she 
wanted him to be. That was the only thing she 
could not be reconciled to. And he did not behave 
as rejected lovers always did in books. He seemed 
to have not a remnant of pride, or injured feeling, 
and whenever she found herself alone with him, 
brought up the dreadful subject again. She always 
had supposed that an imsuccessful suitor's love im- 
mediately changed into hatred. But this one was 
even more devoted than before she had told him that 
she never could care anything for him. She could 
not avoid seeing him, for every one knowing his 
state of heart, esteeming him highly, withdrew when- 
ever a chance for a tHe-d-Ute offered. She won- 
dered if a love affair that ended happily was capable 
of giving any one such an extreme of joy as she was 
wretched in her trouble. 

The horse appeared to have taken the same occa- 
sion to think over his shortcomings, and his self- 
questioning left him with as low an estimate of him- 
self as his rider had given herself. Certain it was, 
there was not a remnant of pride left in him. He 
no longer cared for any consideratio.n as regarded 
speed, and lagged at the rear of the cavalcade; 
threats and blows failed to rouse him from the slow 
walk he selected as proper to his self-abasement. 
But he was evidently tired out, and all of Anstice's 
sympathy was with him. She was herself too lame 
and weary to enjoy the scenery that lay around her. 
She thought only of the stiff joints in her horse, and 
tried to make his load as light as possible. None of 
the party were in sight, and the path she was descend* 
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ing grew stonier and steeper at every turn. She 
pressed back in her saddle, fearing every step that 
her horse would stumble under her. She wondered 
how long she had been separated from the others, 
and hoped that they were waiting for her a little 
ahead. She could not urge her horse, though, to 
greater speed. 

The guide's patience was all gone. He was par- 
ticularly anxious to have some time in St. Nicolaus 
with a glass of beer and an old companion. At the 
rate the beast of a horse was crawling, the village 
was two hours away. 

He determined to cut the distance short, and take 
a path disused since the easier descent had been 
made. He knew his animal was sure-footed, and 
would carry the young lady safely. Between his fits 
of impatience he felt sympathy for the poor beast, 
that had had no rest from a long journey the day be- 
fore. But every horse in the stable had been re- 
quired to convey the large party to St. Nicolaus. 

Anstice could not ride another minute. She was 
weak and trembling from bracing back in the sad- 
dle, and feared at every step to slip over her horse's 
head. The guide was slightly ahead and waiting 
for her to come up. She told him she must dis- 
mount, and she thought that he understood what she 
had said, and she dropped the reins and took her 
foot from the stirrup. But the man seeing the horse 
standing still, and not noticing that she had stopped 
him, struck the animal a quick blow with her um- 
brella, which he held in his hand. The next minute 
he repented his anger, as he saw the terrified animal 
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suddenly throw up his heels and send his rider over 
his head down the stony slope. He thought of 
course that she was killed. She had rolled some 
distance over the rough path, and her clothes were 
torn and disordered by the sharp stones and black* 
berry vines, and a stream of blood was flowing over 
her white still face. His first anxiety was a little 
dispelled when he found that she was still breathing* 
He took her up and laid her on a mass of juniper^ 
and shouted with all his strength for help. He 
tried to pour the few drops remaining in his flask 
through her parted lips. He was beside himself, 
and he cursed his Ul-luck and the horse's vicious- 
ness with equal frankness. If she were dead, or if 
she were to die, he had as surely murdered her as 
though he had struck her down. No one had seen 
the accident, and he had enemies at St. Nicolaus who 
might take advantage of this piece of ill-fortune to 
do hirn a lasting injury. He called again, and 
louder, for help. The last rider of the party was not 
far below, but did not hear the frantic outcry above 
him. He hoped his last loud and prolonged shout 
would waken the young girl over whose still figure 
he was bending, but her eyelids remained closed, and 
she made no movement. 

It was impossible to carry her down the mountain 
alone, and he could not put her on the horse, though 
he had stopped some distance below and was nib- 
bling the green grass. If she could have been 
thrown on that soft patch of grass! He shouted 
himself hoarse ; and then perceived that he had at- 
tracted the attention of an unattached guide, who 
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had lagged behind the party to light his pipe. Then 
he would have given all his summer's pay to have 
been transferred to the other and safer path, that it 
was madness to have left. What would be done to 
him if she were to die I The man seemed to be 
standing still, so slowly he moved. He had stopped 
the bleeding by iying his handkerchief as tight as 
he could round her head, and though he had tangled 
her hair in the rough juniper, he was rejoiced to see 
that the red spot on the white handkerchief grew no 
larger. He loosened her gown, rubbed her hands, 
and was horrified to find that the left one was bruised 
and bleeding. He tried to wrap the woimded hand 
in his neck-cloth. Would help never come? She 
was unconscious still, and her face could not be 
whiter if she were dead. He broke down completely 
when the other guide reached the spot, wrung his 
hands, cried, and could not control himself to answer 
any questions as to the cause of the accident. The 
rescuer saw at once the punishment that had fol« 
lowed the folly of attempting the old path. There 
was only one thing to be done, to reach the hotel as 
soon as possible. They made a chair of their arms 
and took the young girl between them, and started 
slowly down the descent. Several times she opened 
her eyes and looked around, vaguely conscious of the 
strange faces so near to her, but she closed them 
again without asking what had happened. She was 
not a heavy burden, but the men could make but 
very slow progress, as it was impossible for them to 
see the way before them, which was too rocky and 
steep to make anything but a very cautious pace 
Baie. 
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A panic prevailed in the party. This was their 
only mishap, and though every one knew that it was 
through no fault in the management, Mr. Joy could 
not be consoled. Anstice had been wrong in believ- 
ing that she had not won the affection of her fellow- 
travelers. They had found her cold and reserved at 
times, yet one and all had felt her superiority and 
strength of character. 

The hotel where the party were to dine and rest 
for a few hours was reached finally. Then Miss 
Harris felt that she could be of service. She had 
been distracted when she knew that she could do 
nothing, as her arms were not strong enough to help 
carry Anstice. But there were more than enough 
who were willing to give their strength to that task. 
She was glad that she had taken notes at the Emer- 
gency Lectures, and she hoped when she could get 
more calm she should be able to recall some instruc- 
tion suitable to this dreadful occasion. Mr. Messer 
helped carry the patient up-stairs, but was of no fur- 
ther use, as he stood helpless at the foot of the bed, 
his spectacles misty with tears. Mr. Joy soon had 
all the resources of the little hotel at his beck and 
call. 

Clara Harris knew that Anstice was alive, and 
that was assurance enough for the present. If a 
doctor could not be found she must do what she 
could, and bring her patient back to consciousness. 
But it was more than she could bear, as it was, with- 
out Mr. Messer's tears. She hated to see a man 
crying. 

^' Can't you go and see if there is n't a doctor to 
be found for love or money ? ** 
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He was glad to get out of the room, wliere he 
could not help feeling as though he were taking his 
last look at the face whose calm sweet beauty had 
never seemed so precious until that moment. In 
the party, strangely enough, there was not a single 
representative of the medical profession. And the 
man in the village who knew a great deal more than 
many doctors had concluded to study in earnest, 
and had gone to attend lectures at Zurich. Although 
the tourists filled the small hotel to overflowing, 
everything was still and hushed. While waiting 
more encouraging news from the room where the 
most experienced nurses in the party were trying to 
bring one of their number back to life, every one 
was anxious and depressed. 

Mr. Messer pushed his way through the group 
round the door. He looked haggard, and no one 
dared ask for news. He was in search of a doctor, 
and his search promised Uttle success. HappUy, untU 
that moment no one had thought of the possible dif- 
ficulties that might arise from the absence in their 
number of any physician. It was not the intention 
of any one to criticise Mr. Joy's management, but 
surely here was a dangerous illustration of his lack 
of forethought. 

A few steps from the door Mr. Messer stopped, 
hearing his name called. A lady much excited ran 
after him, calling excitedly : " Oh, Mr. Messer, we Ve 
got one I He 's just come — came in the side-door 
— seeing the crowd. He 's walking over the moun- 
tains, but Mr, Stickney found he was a doctor." 

She allowed Mr. Slesser to assist her back to the 
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botel, and exhibited her prize, a new-comer, who 
stood, hat in hand, looking a little perplexed, and 
uncertain to which one in the crowd about him he 
should turn for an explanation. 

Mr. Stickney held the stranger by the arm as 
though he meditated an immediate escape — which 
would have been impossible, as the crowd completely 
blocked the doorway. Every one looked distracted, 
and said nothing, waiting for Mr. Messer to break 
the silence. The traveler's expression of amusement 
changed when he heard the foUowing explanation of 
the scene. 

" You are a doctor, sir. I presume, sir, that you are 
a gentleman as well. There has been an accident — 
very serious, we fear ! Walk this way, sir — second 
story, front. Don't wait for me. I am slow at 
mounting." Mr. Messer's agitation made it diffi- 
cult for him to find his breath. 

The person addressed looked relieved to escape 
from the midst of the crowd, and expressing his will- 
ingness to do what he could, started immediately 
for the sick room. Feeling sure that in this stout 
gentleman he saw the father of the patient, the doc- 
tor waited at the head of the stairs to show the af- 
flicted parent proper respect. 

" I depend on you to bring her out of this." Mr. 
Messer stopped on the last step for breath, 'and 
leaned heavily on the stranger. " Miss Morley, sir, 
is much esteemed by us all." His voice trembled. 

"Miss Morley?" the doctor asked, as though 
the name brought a suggestion with it. " Oh, I sup- 
pose this is a party of Joy tourists ! " He braced 
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liimself to keep from being pushed down the stairs 
by the older man's sudden affection. 

" Yes, yes, we are one happy family. Until this 
pull-back we have seen nothing but felicity." Mr* 
Messer opened the door softly and tiptoed across 
the room. " She 's unconscious still ! " he whispered 
to the doctor, who walked somewhat noisily up to 
the bed, seeming to notice no one in the room. 

Miss Harris felt no jealousy as she saw him pro- 
ceed to remove all the bandages she had just put on 
with such care. She saw that he knew what he was 
doing, and that he was equal to replacing them. 
She thought no one but a doctor, though, could have 
cut away those brown curls so ruthlessly ! He was 
not satisfied with bandaging merely, and had taken 
a surgical case from his pocket, and was preparing 
to close up the cut in the head, just back of the fore- 
head. Miss Harris felt her eyes growing misty, but 
she tried to recall something from the Emergency 
Lecture suitable to her sudden weakness. She was 
afraid she should drop one of the hot bricks she was 
trying to put at Anstice's feet and frighten the sur- 
geon into doing something wrong about the delicate 
task he was engaged in, instead of which catastro- 
phe, she herself was startled by his attention and 
sudden exclamation. 

" Don't you see that you are burning her ? Take 
them away until they are cooler. She has enough to 
suffer now without blistering her feet ! " 

Though he spoke impatiently. Miss Harris felt that 
she deserved his condemnation, for the bricks were 
scorching. But the sight of that needle had quite 
unnerved her. 
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" Oh, no, this cut is not at all serious," the doctor 
said, in answer to a gloomy inquiry from Mr. Messer. 
^ I thought it best to assist nature a little. It will 
heal very rapidly. The blow on the temple is what 
caused unconsciousness." 

Anstice opened her eyes, and seeing the doctor, 
looked perplexed ; but when Miss Harris leaned over 
the bed she smiled a little sadly, asked for water in 
a very low voice, and after taking it said that her 
headache was better. She closed her eyes again 
without asking my explanation of what had hap- 
pened. 

"Now let me attend to the bricks," the doctor 
said, roUing them in a small shawl. " Did I under- 
stand you to say that this is Miss Morley ? " he asked, 
as he found himself with time to look at his patient. 

"Miss Anstice Morley," Mr. Messer replied^ 
gloomUy, from his seat near the window. 

Hearing her name she opened her eyes again, and 
seeing that Miss Harris was close beside her, fanning 
her, Anstice smiled contentedly, and reached her 
hand toward her devoted nurse. The doctor was 
surveying from the opposite side of the bed the " fig- 
ure-of-eight " bandage which he had just completed, 
und decided that it never had been put on more 
neatly. But the pale young face in the frame of 
white cotton, like a nun's head-dress, seemed to puz- 
2de him. Yet the left hand needed his immediate 
attention. He cut the close sleeve its length, and 
showed a plump, white arm, badly bruised and swol- 
len at the wrist. 

" This arm was under her," he said, as he noticed 
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the older woman's terrified face. " The wrist will be 
a tedious injury. Ah, this must come off," he said, 
half to himself, as he reached for his case. 

Miss Harris wondei-ed what operation she was 
about to see performed. Mr. Messer advanced to 
the bedside ; his glasses were again misty, and his 
voice quavered. 

" Doctor, do not resort to surgery except as " — 

" Don't you be alarmed, my dear sir. I must re- 
move this ring ; it is broken, and is cutting into tixe 
flesh. I shall not hurt her, I only mean to use a 
small file," the doctor said, reassuringly. He could 
not keep from smiling as he saw the older man lean- 
ing limp and frightened against the iron footboard. 

Mr. Messer was sorry that he had spoken so has- 
tily, for he saw that the doctor was gentleness itself. 
But since she was there alone, and at the mercy of a 
strange surgeon, who might be the worst kind of a 
violent fanatic, Mr. Messer felt that it was nothing 
more than his duty to interpose with a hint of cau- 
tion. The sound of the file was too much for his 
overwrought feelings ; he turned toward the window 
again, and three or four ladies who had remained 
through the more severe surgical treatment slipped 
out of the room, unable to endure the grating sounds 

" Now tear this in strips three inches wide." l¥ 
was a very fine handkerchief the doctor handed Miss 
Harris, but she tore it up as she was ordered, al- 
though all the time she wished that she had had the 
courage to substitute a commoner one of her own. 
When he pulled the bandage so close, and Anstice 
could not restrain giving a little cry. Miss Harris de* 
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cided that he had a heart of stone, to keep on pull- 
ing so tight. She almost asked him to stop, once. 
If he would only glance at the white face that showed 
such signs of suffering, he would not have the crueliy 
to keep on hurting her. But when she saw how 
nicely he had wound the wiist and the bruised fin- 
gers, she was glad that he had paid no heed to his 
patient's sobs. Then he looked at the young girt 
very kindly, md his voice sounded as though he ..ere 
really sorry for what he had made her suffer. 

^^ I shall not hurt you any more. You have been 
very brave, and I promise to get you well as soon as 
I possibly can." 

Miss Harris knew that doctors always talked in 
just that fashion, and complimented their patients, 
no matter what they secretly thought ; but this one, 
she felt convinced, meant what he said. Generally, 
the sympathy of doctors, dentists, and stewardesses, 
lacked the true ring ; but this voice struck her as gen- 
uine. He had put away that dreadful case of instru- 
ments, and looked much less stem than when he first 
came into the room. He knew just what Miss Har- 
ris wanted before she spoke. He pulled down the 
shades of the three long windows, improvised a screen 
out of a shawl and chair to keep the wind from the 
bed, and seeing that his patient was sleeping, he 
excused himself to make some change in his dress 
and get something to eat, as he had just walked up 
from Visp when he was summoned to the patient. 
He was about bowing himself out as coolly as 
though he had made an ordinary morning visit, when 
Mr. Messer advanced, fumbling in his pocket for 
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Bometlimg, and spoke to the doctor in a septdcliral 
voice. 

" What chance is there that she will recover ? '* 

" Every chance. She has everything in her favor. 
An older or heavier person might easily have been 
killed by such a fall," the doctor said, with his hand 
on the door. 

" Can she proceed with the party to-morrow ? " 

"Oh, now I can't answer so encouragingly. I 
don't know when she can be moved. It won't be to- 
morrow, or a week ; how much longer, I cannot now 
say." He spoke impatiently. 

"Now, doctor, I feel inclined to repine. You 
know we are pursuing a systematic line of travel, 
and I had hoped Miss Morley could still keep with 
us. By the way, I am not so fortunate as to know 
your name. I should esteem it a favor to exchange 
cards with you. I am what you see there." Mr. 
Messer handed his card proudly to the young doctor. 

" I have no card with me. I am Edmund Wolsey, 
though. You see it 's not much to put on a card.'* 
The doctor was reading the elaborate printing that 
gave Mr. Messer's name, position, and locality. 

"Wolsey! Ah, I presume of the old cardinal's 
stock. I am charmed to meet you. My acquaintance 
with Englishmen is small, but I am always pleased 
to enlarge my circle, and my arms are always open 
to a son of our mother country." His voice grew de- 
clamatory. " We are all one ; one tongue, one civil- 
ization, one " — 

" Hush, you '11 wake her up. Why don't you talk 
somewhere else? I guess the doctor wants to get 
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sometliing to cat, too." Miss Hams saw that Mr- 
Messer's voice was growing higher and higher, and 
she looked vengeful as she threatened him with her 
closed fan. 

" Yes, this is no place. The patient must be kept, 
perfectly quiet." The doctor opened the door and 
bowed to Miss Harris. 

" Allow me ; I believe it is the custom in England 
to pay at each professional visit." Mr. Messer held 
something toward the doctor, who looked perplexed.^ 
"If it is not enough," Mr. Messer explained, "I 
shall be glad to make it thoroughly satisfactory. I 
have always understood a pound — perhaps surgery 
is more." And he unrolled his pocket-book with, 
the air of one careless of expenditure. 

" Whatever the custom may be in England, Pres- 
ident Messer, I am not in England now. I am not 
in the practice of my profession, and whatever I have 
been able to do, I have done as a fellow-traveler for 
a fellow-traveler. Good-morning. I will see the 
patient later." 

Mr. Messer wanted to follow the young man inta 
the dining-room, and continue the interrupted con- 
versation ; but the doctor, for some reason, seemed 
unwilling to converse longer. 

It was a diflBcult matter for Dr. Wolsey to satisfy 
himself with any costume that he had at his com- 
mand. The few clothes his guide had brought in 
a small bag had been put in as suitable for solitary 
Swiss climbing, and knickerbockers and flannel 
shirts would not seem proper to wear when making 
a professional call» especially when he was sure o£ 
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seeing four or five ladies, not to speak of liis pa> 
tient. 

But who was the large man, the man who at home 
was the head of a college, and what had he to do 
with the patient, Miss Anstice Morley ? Yes, that 
was surely the name. It was too unusual a name to 
forget. Then, who was the person that he had seen 
that night in the courtyard of the Lombardy, and 
called the heiress, — the woman of forty, with ring- 
lets and a faded, weather-beaten look, that had made 
him think at once she was his uncle's amanuensis? 
Was it possible that the young girl he had just left 
was the Anstice Morley of his uncle's will ? It could 
not be that she had been the person whom his family 
had always spoken of as though she were a middle- 
aged woman of inteUigence, whose only claim to no- 
tice was, that her reading and voice had satisfied for 
two whole years their irascible, critical uncle. 

It was time to make a second call. '^ Time enough 
to solve this mystery, for she must stay here for 
weeks. I mean, if I care enough about it to stay 
too. I wish that old Messer, though, would move 
on. I can't endure him. He 's the one Dormer was 
always spotting. I thought it quite as well not to 
undeceive him about my being a descendant of the 
old cardinal's. He 'U treat me with much more def- 
erence than if he knew I was a Yankee. He 's the 
kind that would be all over me, if I told him I was 
his countryman. He is n't a bom nurse or much 
of a Spartan father! I don't mean to have him 
hanging round in the sick-room. Don't believe 
Mi^ Morley cares about him," Dr. Wolsey decided, 
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while preparing to make his second call on his pa- 
tient. 

The tourists could not delay their line of march 
for a chance-wounded member. That afternoon they 
moved away from the Swiss hotel, leaving behind 
three particular friends, to nurse back to health the 
unfortunate young girl. Mr. Messer and Valeria 
would rejoin the party in a few days, as soon as Miss 
Harris felt sure enough of her patient to be left 
alone. 

Edmund Wolsey was so tired he ought not to 
have dreamed when he got himself to bed after see- 
ing that his patient was in a fair way to pass a good 
night, but he did. He dreamed one dream over and 
over. He dreamed that he had seen the Millet, the 
picture he had once written Miss Morley of, cut into 
tiny curl papers, and he had been called to pick 
them out of her soft, brown hair. 

And his first thought that next morning was to 
wonder what Dormer would say, if he knew that 
the heiress was not the lady he had pointed out, but 
was a most attractive looking girl, and that she and 
Wolsey were in the same hotel, she as patient, he 
as physician. 

" He always was such a fellow to chaff and make 
something out of nothing ! " the doctor said, banging 
his door and making the bare wooden stairs creak 
aloud as he rushed over them on his way for his break- 
fast the next morning. He never could step softly, 
and was always in a hurry, except when the door 
closed, and he was in a sick-room. 

He was coming down very late. But his appetite 

13 
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wbiild allow Um no longer delay. He decided to 
take his chances about encountering the inquisitiTe 
American college president, who seized every oppor- 
tunity when he found himself in the doctor's com- 
pany to propound questions to be answered : on 
the extent of crime and pauperism in London ; the 
progress of the temperance movement; and the 
prospect of the perpetuation of the present mon- 
archy. Mr. Messer was going to write a b<k)k, and 
was hungry for information. The doctor had not 
yet confessed his nationality, and he disliked the de- 
ceit of answering the questions put to him, as an 
Englishman. He feared, should his misrepresenta- 
tions be printed, the misunderstanding that has al- 
ways existed to some extent between the two coun- 
tries would grow more hopeless. But, late as it was, 
Mr. Messer was still at breakfast, and had tipped 
the chair next him forward on the table, and was 
bowing and motioning to the young man who came 
in to take the place reserved for him. 

Edmund Wolsey found himself caught just where 
he had been taken at dinner the day before. The 
most annoying circumstance to him, though, was to 
be made to realize that the fine day was to count for 
nothing. The guide was waiting outside, ready for 
a start ; he himself was in just the mood for a tramp ; 
yet his energy must be curbed, for he had made the 
disgusting discovery that the village doctor was away 
from home. He did not feel in the least inclined to 
<$hange all his plans for the invalid up-stairs, but he 
concluded that he could do nothing else, as it would 
be outrageous to leave her when there was no other 
physician within calL 
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" Wolsey luck 1 " he muttered. And then told 
the guide that the plan for the day must be given 
up. 

He looked very unamiable as he paced the walk 
before the hotel, smoking. Mr. Messer did not ven- 
ture to approach, though he had several things he 
wished to ask. His pipe, or a philosophic course of 
reasoning, before a half hour put the doctor into his 
usual good temper. If he was to figure in Switzer- 
land as a physician, he heartUy wished he were not 
rigged up in heavy shoes, knickerbockers, and a 
plaited jacket that would prevent the most dignified 
practitioner looking any wiser than a school-boy. 

" But it 's just this way — I have no other clothes 
— and she 's no other doctor. A case of necessity 
all round." He pulled off the soft roimd hat he had 
on, and knocked on his patient's door. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

Thebe was no longer any doubt that Anstice was 
going to recover. Mr. Messer's usual cheerfulness 
had returned ; and his deep sense of gratitude to the 
skill that had brought light out of what might have 
terminated so darkly led him to seek the society of 
the physician at every opportunity. His chapter on 
England was progressing finely, and he constantly 
congratulated himself on his good fortune in finding 
himself in the same hotel with so enlightened and 
communicative an English subject as young Wol- 
sey appeared. But the night before he left St. 
Nicolaus he received a great blow to his feelings, 
and one that ruined the whole value of his literary 
work, written in his leisure time in Switzerland. The 
young doctor had said, when asked in what part of 
England he was bom, that he was not born there at 
all, but was an American. Mr. Messer was first in- 
clined to be very angry, and feel that he had been 
outrageously treated. But the younger man had 
maintained that he had simply acquiesced in Mr. 
Messer's original assumption, and though he had 
never undeceived the older man, he had never in 
any way denied his nationality. That this was true, 
Mr. Messer was forced to admit, and very soon he 
looked upon his mistake as a capital joke. If the 
doctor were his countryman, though, he would the 
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more willingly confide in liim. Just as Wolsey 
hoped that he had shaken off the college president^ 
he found himself hearing the whole story of the un* 
happy love affair. There was after that no doubt 
what was preying on his patient's mind, that kept 
her sleepless and depressed. Mr. Messer begged to 
be allowed one more interview with Anstice, but the 
physician firmly refused to grant such a request. 
Not only refused, but went farther and surprised 
himself by his eloquence, and entirely silenced his 
listener, when he described the unfortimate effect 
such a conversation might have on the young girl's 
recovery. He could not help smiling at his temerity 
when he advised the unsuccessful lover to give up 
all hope in this quarter and try to win the love of an 
older and more suitable companion. He delivered 
a long lecture on his theory of marriages when the 
husband was very much his wife's senior, and severe 
though he was, Mr. Messer did not take any offense. 
Yet he made his arrangements over night, and he and 
his cousin Valeria started the next morning to rejoin 
the tourists in Italy. Dr. Wolsey was not sorry at 
the result of his colloquy the night before, for he felt 
that his patient stood a better chance of getting well, 
now that the principal cause of her sleeplessness was 
removed ; but as he looked after the two riders dis- 
appearing down the village street, he was forced to 
admit that never again should he meet so amiable 
a man as Mr. Messer, and he did not know that he 
ever should see a happier face than Valeria Tubbs*s 
when she rode away in her cousin's company. Alto- 
gether, Wolsey was glad he had spoken his mind so 
unreservedly. 
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" Anstice, dear," Miss Harris began, in answer to 
something her patient said when her devoted at- 
tendant returned, after waving a good-by to the 
departing guests, " don't say one word about it. I 
have always suspected that I had not a nose that 
would make traveling in Italy pleasant or profitable. 
If I could leave that member on the frontier and 
pick it up on my return, I might try such classic and 
fragrant grounds. No, child, it is far better for me 
to stay behind in this good pure air," she said, push- 
ing back the thin white curtains, and allowing the 
bright morning sun to flood the room and light up 
in rainbow colors the group of glasses by the pa- 
tient's bed. " When you get better," Miss Harris 
continued, looking longingly out at the snow-crowned 
peaks before her, still tinted by the sim that had just 
<2limbed their sides, '' I mean to do a little mountain 
climbing. These English women have fired my 
pride. I want to do something for my nation. I 
think it may be the Matterhom. But don't breathe 
it, or these energetic creatures, who come tramping 
over the mountains as easy as though they were ants, 
will get ahead of me and arrive at the top before 
me. And then where will America be I '* She 
shook her duster vigorously. 

Anstice was almost well again, so far as her inju- 
ries went ; but she was finding it a slower progress 
than she had anticipated to recover her strength 
after two months of hard travel and mental strain. 
Now that she was quite alone with Miss Harris, there 
was every chance to rest and improve. It was so 
pleasant to be left behind. So many mornings she 
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bad waked up and hoped that she had been forgot- 
ten. But the tourists had always remembered her, 
and had swept her on in their midst. She had given 
up the idea of any peace of mind or quiet until the 
party was disbanded. That seemed a long time to 
wait. Now it had come in an unlooked-for manner, 
and except that she could not be reconciled to Miss 
Harris's giving up Italy, Anstice was not sorry for 
her accident. She suffered almost no pain, and it 
was so beautiful to be able to lie there all day long 
and rest, and have no one but Miss Harris to come 
in and out. She was glad that Mr. Messer had gone, 
and that she was able to dismiss from her mind all 
the perplexities that annoyed her while he remained 
near her. This sudden change from a large com- 
pany, with all the commotion and excitement, to those 
two alone in the small Swiss hotel, was as peaceful 
and restful as in the old days when the guests in the 
house were gone, and the table was made small enough 
just .to hold her father, the boys, and herself. The 
family always seemed so much more precious, and the 
little circle so tranquil, when they were alone again. 
From where she was lying she could see, through 
a long window that opened on a piazza, the f ar-ofiE 
snow-peaks, that looked as soft as the clouds that 
came down to meet them, and the nearer green 
slopes, leading up to ragged, rocky summits. It was 
like being out of doors to lie with that view before 
her, and the breeze blowing the white canopy over 
her bed, and stirring the bunch of wild flowers that 
the guide brought her every day. Every sense was 
satisfied ; for the low rushing of the Visp down the 
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valley made a sound that she had learned to love, 
since it had hushed her to sleep every night. 

Miss Harris was uncommonly busy that day, as 
she had just superintended the carrying upstairs of 
the two well-filled trunks she had sighed many times 
for since she turned nurse. A few books, placed on 
the large table by the window, made it look as though 
she and Anstice were really Uving there for more 
than a night. She went to the bottom, and took out 
things that had lain undisturbed since they left 
America. The room was too formal, with its dimity 
hangings, white covered chairs and couch, and a few 
bright shawls, work-baskets, and feminine belongings 
made it much less chilly looking. 

^^ There, Anstice, I 'm glad to be at the end of my 
anxiety. I thought I should have to ask the doctor 
to cure you slowly while I made a gown for you. I 
did n't know what I should do in case he prescribed 
your going out. The gown you had on when you 
were hurt is a sight, — torn in every direction 1 Now 
I Ve got your trunk I can make my patient quite at- 
tractive when she gets up and about.'* 

"Oh, I never thought of clothes. I'm glad 
enough, though, to see the trunks, I thought we 
should not get them until we joined the party again." 
Anstice wished that day might never come. Mr« 
Messer, she hoped that she had parted with forever. 
" It was very f ortimate, was it not, that that English 
doctor happened to be staying in this hotel ? " She 
had never spoken of him before, though she had 
meant many times to ask something about him. 

" I don't believe, Anstice, he 's any more English 
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than I am. But for all that, I 'm glad enough he 
was here to take the responsibility. He 's been de^ 
Yotion itself. Just now even came up to me, in the 
corridor, looking as pretty as a pink, and wanted to 
know if I would n't go for a walk with him I thought 
I was looking pale." 

" You ought to have gone," Anstice said* 

" Too busy, child. Just glance at this, and see what 
recklessness." Miss Harris, in her clearing up, 
came across a strip of the handkerchief the doctor 
had used for bandages. ^' I don't believe the person 
who embroidered that meant it to be torn into rags ! " 

Anstice looked at the name, a fac-slmile in deli- 
cate embroidery. 

" Miss Harris, if this person is an American," — 
her voice trembled with excitement, — " I 'm sorry to 
say that I know who he is. This Edmund Wolsey 
must be the same one I have heard of. He Is a 
nephew of the old gentleman I used to read to. Oh, 
I 'm sorry he is not what we thought him ! " 

" Well, I 'm not. I 'd a great deal rather have 
him a Yankee. But I don't see where Mr. Messer 
got his idea of an Englishman. I thought, though, 
he said so himself, that first day. I must have heard 
with my elbows, I was so stirred up." 

Miss Hiirris was ready to sit down ; she had many 
letters to write for her patient, and she had promised 
to keep a journal to send Valeria. 

Anstice was trying to remember if the doctor, at 
his last visit, had said he was coming again. She 
tried to recall if he had ever mentioned leaving St. 
Nlcolaus. Miss Harris must tell him that his pa- 
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tient felt so well now that she could easily dispense 
with a physician's visits. She could not longer be 
under obligation to Dr. Wolsey, now that she had 
discovered who he was. She must tell the whole 
story to Miss Harris, and send her at once to pay 
him and prevent his coming into the room again. 
He was the young man who had written that letter, 
the remembrance of which made her cheeks bum 
with indignation. He had taken it for granted that 
she had selected the Jean Francois Millet for its 
money value, when at the time she did not know 
that it had any value in any other than her eyes. 
After receiving that letter, nothing would induce her 
to part with the picture. If his imcle had not meant 
that she should choose from all his pictures, why had 
he given her that privilege ? Her lawyer had told 
her how disagreeably the whole Wolsey family felt 
toward her, and in many ways she had heard of 
unkind things this nephew had said of her, after his 
imcle's bequest was made known. He it was, she 
believed, who had said that she had used her influ- 
ence, and had ^^ fairly wheedled the old man into 
leaving her such a bequest." She had tried to for- 
get the humiliations she had gone through at the 
time of Mr. Wolsey's death. Now she remembered 
them all as though they had happened yesterday. 
She never could forget or forgive one of those cruel 
remarks that had made her position so hard. Just 
as soon as Miss Harris paused in her writing. An- 
stice would tell her all. She had never liked to 
speak of that time of suffering when she had been so 
misunderstood ; but Miss Harris must be made to feel 
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as her patient did, and see that there was every rea- 
son why Dr. Wolsey should at once resign the care 
of his patient. When he knew who she was, he 
would prefer on his own account giving the case up. 
Miss Harris was biting her penholder and staring 
into space for a thought that had eluded her. 

" Miss Harris," — Anstice tried to speak quietly, 
but firmly, — "I want to say at once, that I have 
very particular reasons for never wanting that doctor 
to come to see me again." 

" Hush, child ; you must n't excite yourself, or I 
shall run right down after him. I know where I 
left him an hour ago. You get a nap, while I beat 
my brains over this letter to your aunt. I want to 
tell her the truth and yet not alarm her. I 'm no 
sort of a creature with my pen. I always make a 
mess if I try any diplomacy," Miss Harris answered, 
with provoking indifference. 

" Never mind about that. But you must under- 
stand that I am serious in what I say ; that I never 
want him to come into this room again I " Anstice 
sat up and spoke very decidedly. 

A loud, quick knock, and the doctor came in to 
make his first visit of the day. 

« Good morning. Miss Harris. Is n't my patient 
a little excited? I thought I heard her speaking 
very emphatically as I stood outside. I hope your 
nurse is satisfactory in every way ; you remember I 
have promised to dismiss her if she does not please 
you in everything," the doctor said, with a serious 
face, and walked to the side of the bed. Anstice did 
not look at him when she said good-morning, even 
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when lie took her wrist to count her pulse. She kept 
her eyes on a large fly, slowly traveling over the 
white wall on the other side of the room. 

He saw that she was in an unusual mood, but 
he chose not to notice it. He had hoped to find her 
more light-hearted and friendly, now that she and 
Miss Harris were left alone. He ignored the young 
girl entirely and directed all his questions to her 
nurse. Surely, if she could believe her own ears, 
Miss Harris had just heard Anstice say that she 
knew the doctor, and yet now she was treating him 
more formally even than ever before. She deter- 
mined that she would try and make her patient be- 
have more like a rational being. 

" So Mr. Messer has gone. Well, I 'm glad. Ho 
was always lying in wait for me, asking me how I 
dropped the medicines, and if I kept those for ex- 
ternal use in a place where I would n't make a mis- 
take in the dark, and treating me as though I were 
an incipient poisoner, as well as blind as a bat I '' 

"Yes, he has gone," Dr. Wolsey answered. He 
was watching Anstice's face, and he determind to 
change her thoughts at once. He wondered what 
unfortunate impulse led Miss Harris to such a topic 
of conversation. " I am going to carry her out on 
the piazza. I have been wanting her to get into the 
open air. It 's such a capital thing having that 
piazza ! " 

He rolled the couch through the long window, car- 
ried out pUlows and blankets, and was ready for his 
patient. Yet he purposely delayed going to her, for 
he had seen that she was almost crying. Why had 
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Mr. Messer been alluded to. Surely Miss Harris 
knew the state of things as well as he. But, for all 
he knew to the contrary, Miss Morley might be feel- 
ing badly because he had driven away her devoted 
lover ; surely he had never seen her so subdued be- 
fore. Women were so incomprehensible. But there 
must be some other cause than that ; it was too pre- 
posterous that such a charming girl as this could 
give a second thought to a man like the college pres- 
ident. But it was a dangerous thing to interfere in 
a love affair of any sort, and he resolved never again 
to take such a responsibility on himself. 

*^The trunks came just in time. The wrapper 
was indispensable before, but to-day we had to have 
it ! " Miss Harris said, when he returned from the 
piazza. 

^^Yes, indeed, it's in the nick of time. Don't 
you want to go, Miss Morley ? A certain famous 
doctor I have heard of would repay such ingratitude 
and insubordination by setting fire to your bed. He 
has done it repeatedly when his patients refuse to 
do as he desires. But I don't believe I will, because 
you have the most comfortable, in fact, I suspect 
the only comfortable bed in the house." 

^^ Can't Miss Harris help me out?" Anstice 
asked, anxiously, as she saw what the doctor in- 
tended to do. 

^^ Yes, she can carry the book and shawl,'' l^o said, 
taking his patient up as easily as though she were a 
child. To tell the truth he rather enjoyed asserting 
his authority, for he had been repeatedly piqued by 
her cool manner reminding him always whenever 
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he made any attempt to speak with any other than 
professional gravit}-, that ten days before they had 
been entire strangers. This morning she was even 
more unbending than usual, and though she might 
perhaps have walked after a fashion, he resolved not 
to listen to her objections. He had been famous at 
the hospital for his skill in lifting patients. A tra- 
dition was still told of his having once carried up 
a long flight of stairs an inebriated Irishman of two 
hundred pounds, who persistently showered upon 
him the blows intended for a recent adversary in a 
street row, while the men whose duty it was to do 
that sort of thing, but who hesitated before such a 
difficult case, stood by astonished at the way the 
plucky little doctor took up a load about twice his 
size. 

Happily his days of carrying Irishmen were over. 
He knew that he had the secret of lifting people 
with the least possible discomfort to him and them, 
yet he heard his patient give a sigh of relief when 
he put her down. 

" I 'm sure, Anstice, this is charming 1 " Miss Har- 
ris exclaimed, as she stepped on the piazza. " Are n't 
you glad the doctor insisted on bringing you out 
here? Why, this is perfection, and — ^You, doctor, go- 
ing for bricks ? No, the kitchen is no place for you ! " 

Before he could stop her. Miss Harris was gone. 

'* Yes, this is beautiful. But there must be more 
beautiful places even than this. Are n't you mean- 
ing to go any farther into Switzerland?" Anstice 
asked, with a purpose, though she had decided that 
until she could talk with Miss Harris there must be 
no marked change in her manner toward him. 
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" Oh, yes, I dare say there may be. But I 'm 
obliged to stay here for the present. The air, I be- 
lieve, is considered very invigorating ; at any rate, 
my physician thinks so. He has a theory there is 
no place like St. Nicolaus." 

He resolved to contradict the thought which con- 
stantly troubled her, that her accident had in some 
way interfered with his plans. He knew that if she 
suspected he were staying there on her account she 
would be still more rigorous with him. Why she 
rewarded him in this way, he could not decide. 

" Ah, you are not well ! " 

There was more surprise than sympathy in her 
tone. She never had imagined that he was an in- 
valid, everything about him contradicted that idea. 
His muscular frame, great energy, and vigorous 
bearing had seemed to indicate perfect health. 

He studied the view intently, while she was trying 
to reconcile herself to what he had just said. He 
was silent and she spoke, not wanting him to think 
that she was as surprised as she was. 

" Have you been here for a very long time ? " 

" Ah, no ; hardly long enough to feel much benefit 
as yet," he said, with a tinge of discouragement. 
" I arrived the day that you met with your accident. 
By the way, I came across that rascal of a guide 
last night in my walk, and the way I talked to the 
beggar ! I don't believe an American would have al- 
lowed me to live through the night if I had talked as 
I did to this rascal. I told him there was n't but one 
chance in a hundred of your getting well, and that 
your hand was maimed for life, and " — 
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" Oh, why did you ? I 'm sure he has been pirn- 
ished enou&rh. I believe the ^des have taken away 
his Keense, or whatever it i8,^d he never can be a 
guide any more," she said, impulsively, forgetting 
her cool manner. 

^^ That strikes me as a very sensible thing to da 
You don't want any one else to go through what 
you have had to ? " he asked, a little sternly. 

^^ It has n't seemed so very bad, because I was so 
longing to be allowed to stay somewhere long enough 
to rest a little. Unless I had been traveling as I 
was, this delay would be imendurable," Anstice said. 

The doctor was taking off the bandage from her 
left hand. 

" There, nurse," he asked Miss Harris when she 
returned with the hot brick, " did you ever see any- 
thing coming on better ? I don't believe there will 
even be a scar left. In a few days I can allow your 
fingers to be free." 

Anstice did not see what the doctor saw that 
pleased him. She thought the hand looked very 
badly. She noticed the bare third finger where the 
fiesh had been so bruised. 

*' Miss Harris, what ever became of the ring I had 
on when I was hurt ? Don't you remember, it was 
a plain gold one, with a pearl. It was my mother's, 
and I do hope nothing has happened to it," she 
said, anxiously. 

Miss Hiirris took off her glasses and stared va- 
cantly into space, trying to remember what she did 
at the time of the accident. " I only know the doc- 
tor said it must come off. I thought he meant your 
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finger, and felt very faint." She turned to Dr. Wol- 
sey. " You filed it oflf. Can't you remember? " 

He looked blank, and felt decidedly guilty. He 
stopped his walking suddenly. "Oh, yes. And 
Miss Morley, I am awfully sorry. I did file it oflf. 
I meant to have had it repaired before this. I will 
at once. I 'm glad you reminded me of it." He 
remembered that he had cut the ring into two pieces^ 
slipped it into his pocket, he believed, but what had 
become of it since, he had not the faintest idea. 

" Oh, I 'm glad it is not lost. Don't, please, think 
of having it mended. All I wanted was to be sure 
it was safe. I am fond of it merely for its associa- 
tion," she said, evidently much relieved. 

Dr. Wolsey was very uneasy. He made some re- 
mark that he was glad the ring was safe, though at 
the time he was trying to remember what he had 
done with it. 

" Just Wolsey luck ! " he thought to himself, " to 
lose something that cannot be replaced. The way 
she speaks, I '11 be bound the mother is dead, too. 
The real state of the case is, that I have n't the faint>^ 
est idea what I have done with the thing ! " 

He had meant to pay a long visit. He had de- 
cided that he was asking nothing extravagant in 
expecting the two ladies to entertain him for the 
morning. The ring episode made him long to get 
back to his room and turn everything topsy turvy in 
a search for the missing object. Miss Harris, with 
her bonnet and shawl on, prevented his carrying out 
his plan. 

" You 've said I needed exercise, doctor, and if you 
u 
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wiU be 80 good as to be nurse in my absence, I will 
take you at your word. I bear there are genuine 
American oysters in cans to be found at a small shop 
in the village. I am going in quest of them." She 
drew on her gloves as though they were mittens, and 
took up her letters to be mailed. 

"Why does not Dr. Wolsey go too?" Anstice 
asked. Her voice showed her consternation at the 
thought of an enforced tSte-d-tSte. " You need him 
to do the talking. I shall not feel easy if you go 
alone." 

"Nonsense! Nor I, to leave my patient out of 
doors alone, with the chance of a shower coming up 
and wettiug her through. No; I have the art of 
pantomime to perfection. I could buy out the whole 
town without speaking a word. I was made to play 
Columbine. No, he must stay here," she said, de- 
cidedly. 

"Was ever a man made such a shuttlecock be- 
fore ! As nobody seems to want me, I shall obey 
Miss Harris. People who are not well never ought 
to be listened to. Be perfectly easy about your pa- 
tient ; take your own time, and feel that you leave a 
Casablanca behind you. Eain, fire, dinner, what- 
ever comes, you will find me here." 

The sun was almost too hot, and he opened a par- 
asol and moved near enough to hold it over his pa- 
tient. 

Miss Harris remembered on her way down-stairs 
that Anstice had begun to say something to- her 
about the doctor, and his entrance had prevented her. 
" Whatever objection she has to him, she must put 
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up with him till I get back. I can't think she knows 
anything so very bad about him. But I must get 
those oysters." 

Edmund Wolsey was not unwilling to sit by his 
patient. He always had a strong professional inter- 
est in his cases ; but as soon as they improved to a 
certain point his interest ceased and his visits bored 
him. In GulchviUe his patients had complained that 
as soon as they grew well enough to enjoy his calls, 
he neglected them and left them to themselves. He 
knew that he could not intermix a proper amount of 
sociability with his professional work. Yet in this 
case the patient was almost well enough to dispense 
with his services ; but he felt unwilling to make his 
last visit and dismiss his care of the case. To be 
sure, everything was unlike any other practice he 
ever had before. He never had carried his Gulch- 
viUe invalids out on a broad sunshiny piazza, and sat 
there holding a red umbrella to shield their eyes. 
As the surroundings diflfered, so did the patient. He 
had never prescribed for a young girl with an orange 
handkerchief tied over her brown hair, and the red 
sunlight from the umbrella tinting her fair, sweet 
face, and coloring the white about her throat to a 
soft pinkish color. Miss Harris had scolded him 
many times for the way he had used those scissors ; 
but he could not feel remorseful when he looked at * 
the large soft rings of brown hair that lay across her 
forehead. She was very dainty, very exquisite, as 
she lay there. Then he recalled that he was left in 
charge as nurse, and he took out his watch to see if 
it were time to give his patient her tonic. She was 
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lying SO still that he believed she must have fallen 
asleep while he had been musing. It was his uncle's 
watch that he held in his hand, and that made him 
remember that this young girl was once that rela- 
tive's amanuensis. He could not for one moment 
imagine her in such a position. He could not help 
thinking that this Anstice Morley must be a niece to 
another of the same name, and that it was the aunt 
who had read to his uncle. Such demure dignity 
and high-bred manners never could have brooked 
his uncle's tyrannical orders for two whole years. 
Surely this young girl was not a person whom the 
nephew would care to demand anything from, espe- 
cially that she should read aloud all day to amuse 
him. Then it was almost as difficult to reconcile 
himself to the fact that she had voluntarily come 
abroad with the Joy tourists. It would have seemed 
the last thing such a high-spirited, fastidious girl 
would choose. 

" Oh I " Anstice exclaimed ; " you don't hold the 
parasol at all where the sun is. Let me take it. 

" No, I wanted to look to see if you were asleep. 
He was making up his mind to say something that 
would forever settle his doubts. " I often have won- 
dered. Miss Morley, if you had any idea what good 
friends we ought to be." 

"Good friends?" she asked, after a little pause 
that was filled by the rushing soimd of the Visp, the 
low hum of voices far down the street, and the dis- 
tant tinkling of cow-bells on the hillside opposite. 

" You may not know. Miss Morley," he explained, 
" that you have written a great many letters to ma 
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I am the nephew in Nevada that my Uncle Thomas 
Wolsey occasionally wrote a letter of good advice 
to. You are the Miss Morley who used to write for 
him, are n't you ? " 

She showed so little interest in what he was say- 
ing that he feared he had made a mistake ; that she 
could not be the person he thought her. 

*' Oh, yes ; I read and wrote for two years for your 
uncle. I always enjoyed so very much being with 
him, and I learned so much from him. He was al- 
ways such a good friend to me," she said, sadly. 

" And to me. I believe we both have reason to 
speak well of him. Certainly I should not be here 
if it had not been for a clause in which he mentioned 
my name, I know." He saw no reason for her great 
depression. 

" Nor I ; but I sometimes, yes, very often, wish I 
could have consulted him, or some one with his judg- 
ment, before I ever thought of coming here. It was 
a mistake, the whole of it." 

The doctor lifted the umbrella to see her expres- 
sion, for she was speaking very earnestly. 

"Oh, please let me hold it I" she said. "No, it 
won't tire me ; and you keep letting the sun in my 
eyes." 

He knew that he performed his duty clumsily, and 
that he deserved to be dismissed. 

" I never had thought much of traveling in such 
an army ; but since I have tried solitary traveling, I 
almost feel drawn to the Joy method. You don't 
remember, perhaps, meeting two strangers one rainy 
night at Versailles, for I 'm inclined to think that 
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my friend Dormer and I first saw the party there. 
And you, I suppose, were in that carriage ! How 
very funny it seems that we should meet again in our 
travels. Dormer is such a capital fellow I I wish 
he were here now ; you and he would get on finely, 
as he 's tremendously fond of art, and when you get 
well enough to go out you and he might sketch to- 
gether. Do you know, I want a picture of just the 
view before me now? Does n't that suggest to you 
that perhaps you are grateful enough to your medical 
attendant to try something? I'm not particular, 
and my ideas on art, I 'm told, are shocking ; but 
occasionally I see something I want to have always 
to look at. The outline of those hills I think, in this 
light, would be first-rate. In Gxdchville I used so 
often to wish I could do something more artistic than 
setting broken bones. The scenery there is glori- 
ous ; a little like this, too." 

She was thinking of the letter he who was talking 
had once written her. She wondered that he should 
think of speaking to her about pictures, with the rec- 
ollection of the Millet. Pie did not even attempt 
to apologize for the injustice he had done her. But 
nothing could make her feel any differently toward 
him. She had found herself almost liking him when 
she believed him an English physician whom she had 
never heard of before ; but now that she knew who 
he was, she could never feel at ease in his society. 
That he had not known her when he had written 
that letter and said those unjust things about her, 
made his conduct no more justifiable, but more cow« 
ardly and dishonorable. 
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He saw that for some reason his patient was less 
friendly than usual. Instead of his making the 
progress he had hoped, after declaring himself his 
uncle's nephew, he seemed to have lost ground. He 
wondered if he was made to suffer for some fault of 
Ms relative ; but if she had disliked him, she surely 
would not have spoken so kindly of his treatment of 
her, as she had just done. No, she evidently cher- 
ished no ill-wiU toward the member of the family 
who was dead ; but the living one was not held high 
in her estimation. The amanuensis had turned out 
to be such a totally different person from what he had 
fancied her, that he never thought of the past in con- 
nection with Miss Morley. He had quite forgotten 
the letter he had written her, and all the talk he had 
been forced to join in about the " Divided Fortune." 
He never had cared a whit for the small slice that 
had been taken from his fortune and willed to her ; 
but when all his friends were making such an ado, 
he felt that it was foolish to take their banter seri- 
ously, and he had always answered in the same 
spirit, and pretended that his co-heiress must be a 
very keen, designing female, to have made so deep 
an impression on the somewhat penurious old gentle- 
man. He had always imagined her as looking like 
Miss Tubbs ; and when Dormer had seen that lady 
in a shop, and had read Anstice Morley's name in a 
sketch-book that she had left for a moment on the 
counter, the two friends had been entirely satisfied 
that they had found the amanuensis in the middle- 
aged blonde, who was making the tour on the money 
she had just come into possession of. But how mis- 
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taken they both had been ! Dormer still remained 
in ignorance of the true Anstice Morley's appear- 
ance ; but Wolsey knew that she in no way resem- 
bled the lady the young architect had pointed out. 

The doctor had given the medicine at the proper 
time, and had taken his place again on the piazza. 
He was watching his guide, who was coming down a 
steep path not far down the road, with the bunch of 
flowers for his patient's room. She had supposed 
that the bouquet every morning was a mark of devo- 
tion from her own guide, whose carelessness had 
caused her accident. He was wishing the fellow's 
quick return, for she was always enthusiastic over 
the flowers. She was so reserved and unapproacha- 
ble this morning 1 It was owing, perhaps, to his be- 
ing alone with her. Usually, when Miss Harris was 
moving about the room, his patient had been very 
ready to talk. 

" How would you like to have me read my news- 
papers aloud ? I just remember that my pocket is 
full. I promise to read nothing political or horrible, 
and every word of the society news and the fashions," 
he asked, ignoring what they had last talked of. 

"Thank you; but that wouldn't be what you 
wanted to hear.'* 

" I asked to read to you. I have been left to en- 
tertain you, and I seem to be making but a poor 
success of it. Oh, there comes Miss Harris down 
the road, hurrying as if she saw our hotel in flames! 
And there 's a long line of beggars in her wake." 
He smiled as he saw the procession approaching. 

Dr. Wolsey was relieved to see a chance of res- 
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cue, and his tone betrayed him. He had been f eeUng 
uncommonly lively that morning, and as though now 
that the party had grown so small he should see a 
great deal of the two ladies. But the youngest, and 
the one who ought to be the kindest, was taking no 
pains to conceal her dissatisfaction with his society. 

" Won't she want some help in sending the beg- 
gars away? You know how impulsive she is. I al- 
ways feel afraid she '11 get into trouble when she goes 
out." 

" Yes, if you think I 'm wanted anywhere, I 'U go 
there at once." 

The doctor clapped his soft cap on his head, 
nearly upset the chair he was sitting in, and rushed 
down-stairs to meet Miss Harris, and try and get 
some explanation of the mental change his patient 
had taken on since his last visit. 

He ransacked his room. He set his guide to the 
task, but there was no finding anything but one half 
the ring. The part that contained the pearl was 
missing. 

" Wolsey luck again ! " He was in very ill temper 
by that time. He sent the fragment off to Geneva, 
and ordered it made into a new ring and sent to his 
address as soon as possible. 

" Of course I must make a clean breast of it to- 
morrow. I do hope the iceberg manner will have 
melted a little. I 'm not cowardly, generally speak- 
ing ; but it 's absurd how mean she can make a man 
feel if she wants to. She is unlike anything I ever 
saw before. A delicate, small body, but she 's the 
dignity of an empress. I wonder, though, if she has 
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much feeling. Poor old Messer she seemed to slay 
without a pang." While going through this in his 
mind, he had put on his roughest mountain costume 
and resolved to walk himself into a pleasanter mood. 

Miss Harris had listened to Anstice's long story 
about the Wolsey family, and the treatment she had 
received from this especial member of it. Anstice 
repeated the letter he had written her word for word. 

The only answer Miss Harris made was to bow 
very smilingly at some one below who was just leav- 
ing the hotel. Then she turned to Anstice. 

" It may all be true, child. I don't doubt but that 
he is an unfeeHng monster, and has no sympathy 
with the working classes. I guess there 's no doubt 
he 's a snob, and that he would never recognize us 
in America. That letter shows it. But he 's treated 
me well, and I must still keep his friend. I 'm 
sorry you can't like him, he is such a beauty. You 
ought to see him, he looks so graceful and strong ; 
and such a smile as he just gave me when he turned 
and waved his hat. Anstice, I ought to be twenty 
years younger, for I strongly suspect we two should 
be falling in love with each other." 

Anstice thought she never had liked Miss Harris 
so little. It is always so disappointing to find a 
friend will not agree with all one's personal enmi- 
ties. She would not wait until the doctor's return, 
so that Miss Harris was obliged to ask the guide who 
brought the flowers to lift her patient back to her 
bed, when she was tired of staying in the open air. 

Dr. Wolsey saw that the balcony was empty on his 
return, and felt that his walk had not improved hi» 
temper as he had hoped. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

St. Nicolaus, August 2, 188-w 

To J. DoRMEB, Esq. : — 

Dear Jbhn^ — As you prophesied, Paris got too hot 
for me three days after you left. Perhaps, though, 
I made the weather an excuse to get out of the Bay- 
nor wedding, which I found myself in the midst of. 
You remember the big Bussian, who seemed so de- 
voted that last night at the opera. Well, he 's the 
happy man. I suspect Mrs. Baynor has not ap- 
proved of the plan, and has been an obstacle to the 
flow of true love. Now it 's settled, and I was treated 
fraternally and asked to figure in the church pag- 
eant. You know I hate an inferior part on such 
occasions, and I thought, considering all things, past 
and present, I 'd best leave for Vienna, where I know 
awaits me the best of human society, in the way of 
three jolly young surgeons, not to mention hospitals, 
etc. But I know you hate all this, and will retaliate 
by sending me your whole architectural shop. Don't 
think, for heaven's sake, that I have any of the old 
feeling regarding Dudu. I believe I 'm a flint, for I 
feel not one regret, and find it hard to realize that I 
am the same man who once pestered her to marry me 
for three solid years. I was young, though. Dormer, 
and see it all now with an old man's calmness and 
wisdom. Enough of confidences. On my way to 
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Austria, I am making a short Swiss tour, with a 
guide who rivals my lost companion in good looks 
and amiability, and does much to console me for his 
loss. We have done some climbing, and only wait 
good weather to do something stupendous. The ho- 
tel here is somewhat comfortable, though my room 
harbors more horse than I care for, as it opens on 
the stable yard. The people, largely English, are slow 
to take advantage of my pleasant society. I miss 
your easy, elegant ways, that captivated everything 
and made friends everywhere. I 'm not a success 

perb ; and I never saw leg muscles better developed ; 
on a tramp he leaves me way behind. I often wish 
your mother could see the wild flowers he brings me 
every day. I don't know the names of any of them, 
T)ut they are in great variety, and all fragrant. I 
shall move on as soon as the guide thinks advisable. 
Meantime, it is dull enough. Don't go back on me 
about St. Petersburg. I feel uneasy about you. 
Stay in the cellar you are digging all you can, and 
avoid charming womankind. Your big heart always 
has room for one more. I don't want you to be put 
under the yoke at once, for I count on you for St. Pe- 
tersburg. Write me that you hold to your promise. 
Yours in gloom and uncertainty, 

E. WOLSET. 

It was easy enough to write that letter after he de- 
cided to say nothing about the length of his stay in 
St. Nicolaus, or the reason of it. He had written 
his family that he waited better weather, and ho 
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must be consistent. Besides, were lie to mention the 
fact that he and the heiress had been in the same 
hotel for two weeks, and that she had met with 
an accident, his family would be roused, and new 
stories and gossip would circulate through the town. 
Already there had been talk enough on that subject 
to disgust him. 

"True Wolsey luckl To think that I had no 
sooner engaged that guide for a month, than I must 
stumble in at an accident, and have to take care of 
the sufferer and pay that lazy beggar to sit round 
and smoke all day! He probably thinks me a con- 
summate idiot, too fond of ease to quit this place. 
After I ha\re seen my patient I shall be able to say 
when I move on. I suppose I might have got off 
before this, but it seemed a little heathenish to leave 
two Americans alone when one was sick. I don't 
know, though, that I am called on longer to sacrifice 
myself in the cause of the Joy tourists. I shall spoil 
my guide's noon repast by telling him I am off be- 
fore night." It was time for him to go down to the 
early dinner. 

He threw his portfolio into his bag, and looked at 
his belongings strewn about the room. While he 
made his farewell visit to his patient, his guide should 
pack the knapsacks, as the time had come when the 
small bedroom could be deserted. He was impatient 
to be off, and was about speaking to his man, when 
he remembered that the ring had not yet arrived. 
Of course, after all that had happened, he could not 
think of leaving until he had restored that to its 
owner, with additional explanations and apologies. 
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Not until he had done that could he leave St. Moo- 
laus with a quiet conscience. This delay was exas- 
perating when his patient was well enough for him 
to leave. In ten days she was to rejoin the tourists. 

He looked as he always did when he had a patient 
whom he despaired of saving, and spoke in the tone 
he used when not in the presence of the immediate 
famUy. In Gulchville he had rather enjoyed seeing 
Mrs. Doughty's expression when he returned in that 
mood. She had always shown unmistakable alarm, 
and looked at him from afar as though he were capa- 
ble of any crime when in that stern temper. 

Just outside 1;he hotel the guide was smoking, and 
telling his stories to an appreciative audience, when 
Dr. Wolsey, in no gentle way, interrupted the half- 
told story, and dispatched him for the flowers he 
had forgotten. But Wolsey's impatience was over 
by the time he reached the second floor that pro- 
jected in a wide piazza over the first story. He no 
longer remembered that he wanted to get away. 
The large room had been deserted for days, and 
chairs and tables were moved outside on to the piazza. 
There as usual he found Miss Harris and his patient, 
though it was hard to realize that the young woman 
sitting there surrounded with papers, brushes, and 
paints, and looking so energetic, ever had stood in the 
light of his patient. Her cheeks had regained their 
color, and a warm brown tint had spread over her 
hands and face. The red umbrella was tied to her 
chair, and, as she sat under it in a snug fitting 
white gown, the yellow handkerchief twisted into a 
turban on her head, Dr. Wolsey wished that a second 
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artist would appear on the scene to paint the enthu- 
siastic young amateur, who made so much more 
charming a subject than the hills and sky she was 
attempting. He could not get very near her, for all 
about were strewn her painting materials, and the 
chair next her was occupied by a cup of painty 
water. 

"Good -morning. Ah, don't step on my block! 
The wash is only half dry." Anstice looked up 
from her work and greeted him in a preoccupied 
way. 

" Ladies, this looks like mutiny. Nurse and pa- 
tient combined against me. Is this the way I am 
to be treated ? My patient takes the reins in her own 
hands and begins her work without consulting her 
medical adviser. Miss Morley, you can't learn obe- 
dience. Few women can. Miss Harris. I '11 excuse 
this offense on one condition." 

He seemed in earnest, and Miss Harris wondered 
if he were really angry. 

" I thought she was so like her old self that it 
would be no harm ; " she began penitently. 

" Oh, Miss Harris, Dr. Wolsey is only in fun. 
I'm sure I never felt better in my life," Anstice 
interrupted, laughing. 

" On one condition," he repeated. 

" It can't be you want such a failure as this is 
sure to be ? " Anstice held the wet sketch toward 
him. " Miss Harris, my warmest patron, says these 
clouds look as substantial as sheep." 

"Yes, failure or not, I must have it," he said. 
He had taken up an open sketch-book. " How did 
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you ever get time for all this? Glasgow four, 
Kdinburgh three, Melrose — Why, John Dormer 
did n't begin to do so much ! " 

No one asked him to sit down, but he took the 
chair near the older woman. 

" We never stayed five minutes in a place that 
she did not attempt a sketch," Miss ELarris began, 
proudly exhibiting the result of the young artist's 
industry, in the book the doctor was looking over. 

" I did begin by being very industrious. You see, 
though, they grow fewer and less finished. Since 
WB came on the continent I've made only a few 
scratches, so few I can't tell now what I was trying 
to do." 

She knew as soon as he came that there was an 
end to her sketching. She never could work when 
any one was watching her. Miss Harris really 
needed his two hands to help her arrange the bouquet 
of dried flowers she was trying to stick on a home 
letter. The wind kept disarranging her work, yet he 
persisted in ignoring her perplexity and watching 
the sketch. 

Dr. Wolsey was wishing that he could command 
the young girl's attention. She was either uncon- 
scious of his presence, or wished him to think so. 
He had made himself too common ; had presented 
himself too often for her consideration, and he failed 
to make an impression from his familiarity. If he 
had only had her ring in his pocket, he would have 
arisen at that moment, and without any preamble or 
show of regret have shaken hands with her and said 
that he left there in half an hour. He wondered if 
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then she would glance from her painting. Possibly, 
for one moment, only to resume it, with a sigh of 
relief that he was really gone. But the ring had not 
arrived and he could not try the effect of a sudden 
leave-taking. 

Miss Harris knew that she ought not to like him, 
but in spite of herself she could not help brightening 
up whenever he appeared. She had just asked for 
some advice regarding her patient, and made at the 
same moment a plunge to recover a dried flower the 
wind had seized, when Anstice said a little stiffly : — 

" Now I am entirely well, it seems absurd to keep 
up the idea that I 'm any one's patient 1 " 

" That means that you want the doctor's visits to 
end." He wished that he could gratify her and tell 
her this visit was his last. 

" Oh, I would n't be left alone with all the re- 
sponsibility now for anything I" Miss Harris said^ 
extending a friendly hand to the young man, whose 
tone showed a ruffled state of mind. " I depend on 
you to stay until we join the party again. I don't 
know how we " — 

" You always forget. Miss Harris," Anstice inter- 
rupted, " that Dr. Wolsey may be waiting anxiously 
to be relieved of his case. I 'm afraid he 's staying 
here solely on our account, and we can get on per- 
fectly well alone now." Anstice's cheeks showed 
her embarrassment, but she did not lift her eyes 
from her sketch. 

He determined that whatever he did he would not 
lose his temper. He was playing with the fringe of 
a shawl thrown over his chair, twisting the long 

16 
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threads between his thumb and finger. He ex- 
changed a glance of amusement with the older lady, 
and then spoke to the young girl, whose face was 
bent low over her paper. 

^^ Miss Morley, I am determined to believe that 
you intend to do me only a kindness. If I had 
wanted to get away she has given me chances 
enough. Has n't she. Miss Harris ? You know a 
patient is rarely amiable, so unless the doctors cul- 
tivate angelic tendencies, there would be no end of 
quarrels ; but I am proof against anything my pa- 
tients may say — now if you should assail me ! " 

"No danger of that. I had wrangling enough 
when I was with Mr. Messer. But I look upon 
Anstice's irritability as a step to her recovery. Gen- 
erally she is amiability itself. Now, doctor, don't 
you be thinking of going, but sit right down here 
and try and make these miserable dry flowers stick 
to my paper. Your hands are n't small exactly, but 
they are very ' handy,' as they say in the country." 

He felt the color rush into his cheeks, but he 
consented to remain, and sat down in the chair Miss 
Harris had placed beside her. He had been won- 
dering what insane mind first associated pressed 
flowers with any sentiment. Now that he had some- 
thing to do he was glad that Miss Harris still clung 
to that old-time fallacy that pressed flowers are 
worthy to figure as friendship's offerings. 

Anstice had no intention of being uncivil, or of 
making Dr. Wolsey angry ; she had only meant to 
say what she had been trying to make Miss Harris 
say for her — that it was no longer necessary foi 
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him to remain in St. Nicolaus, so far as her health 
was concerned. For, in spite of what he said to the 
contrary, she felt sure that he was staying because 
he felt obliged to. Perhaps, though, she had been 
a little brusque ; at any rate Miss Harris's glances 
meant that Anstice had done something wrong. All 
three were silent over their work. 

" I don't mean to be ungrateful," Anstice began,^ 
penitently, and Miss Harris beamed with satisfaction^ 
at this indication of an uneasy conscience. '^ I only 
intended to show my gratitude by allowing Dr. Wol- 
sey to get away from this stupid little place. Surely 
he wants to go, for he is always complaining of the 
discomforts here." 

" Thank you. Miss Morley. I will be frank, too,, 
and rest assured I shall not remain here one day 
longer than is entirely agreeable. Doctoi*s, as a 
class, are not self-sacrificing. That 's all a mistake* 
And I am no exception." While he was talking he 
had allowed Miss Harris's herbarium to be blown 
away in all quarters of the piazza. He saw his 
carelessness before that good lady, and was on his 
knees on the instant, to pick up the scattered waifs» 

"Doctor," Miss Harris said, with much feeling,. 
" Yours is the noblest profession in the world. If 
you can't find unselfishness there — why, then^ 
there 's no such article in the world. I 'm sure An- 
stice agrees with me, for I heard her say only yes- 
terday " — 

"What are you going to repeat that I ever 
said? You always alarm me when you begin in 
that way." Anstice shut her book and walked over 
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to Miss Harris and laid a restraining hand on her 
lips. 

" You need n't be afraid," the older woman said, 
*' it was n't very wise or startling. I declare I have 
forgotten what you did say now ! " She turned 
suddenly toward the doctor, who had picked up the 
last faded harebell. "Do you know, sir, that to- 
day is my natal day? I made that painful discov- 
ery a few minutes ago. All because I had to date 
this miserable stupid letter. But I resolved to cele- 
brate. I want you both to come and bring your 
best tempers with you. I 'm off to the village for 
goodies I " she said, tying her loosened bonnet-strings, 
in a tight but ungraceful bow. 

" Delighted on my part to come ! " the doctor re- 
pUed, jumping up and bowing bis Handsome bead 
very low before her. " What a happy thought to 
introduce a birtbday to enliven our patient's quiet 
existence. If the party 's a success, I 'U have one 
myself. I've no end of birthday festivities owing 
me. In Nevada, I never made much of the day. 
Won't you let me go with you ? " he asked. " Then 
you can tell me what it was Miss Morley said of the 
medical profession." He looked at Anstice to see if 
she minded his teasing. 

" No, I can't take you, because I want to walk 
very fast," Miss Harris said, as though she were re- 
fusing a small boy. She seized an empty basket, 
and was just leaving the room at her highest rate 
of speed, when she turned and made the sudden 
suggestion: "Why don't you two go for a little 
walk ? " and closed the door with a bang, leaving 
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the two youDg people a little confused by her propo- 
sition. 

After what had been said he could not remain 
silent. His cheeks were feeling very hot, and he 
was wishing that the older woman had been less 
erratic. She was always placing him in such awk- 
ward situations, for she never appeared conscious of 
the fact that Miss Morley did not feel toward him 
just as her older companion did. But he supposed 
now that he must ask his patient if she cared to try 
% walk. He had thought of recommending it, but 
aot in this startling fashion. 

When it was too late to take back what she had 
said, Anstice was sorry that she had in the first mo- 
ment of enthusiasm at the thought of being allowed 
to walk consented that afternoon to go with Dr» 
Wolsey. His manner showed her plainly that he 
had felt compelled to follow Miss Harris's advice. 
He probably had other plans, and for her part, she 
could not imagine what she was thinking of when 
she said that she should be glad to have him accom- 
pany her. Miss Harris was too thoughtless to be 
always forcing this man's society upon her. 

Dr. Wolsey, on seeing Anstice preparing to put 
on her bonnet, felt guiltily conscious that it would 
be an intrusion to remain while she tied the strings^ 
and went to his room until she were ready. On his 
table, with other mail matter, he found the little 
box from Geneva. He ran over his home letters, 
and then opened the small package and took out the 
ring. He locked up the bill from the jeweler in hia 
portmanteau until his return, as he did not want 
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any one else to see that. He knew that he ought 
to restore the ring to its owner at once, but he de- 
cided that he would wait until they had taken their 
walk together. Since she had consented to go, 
he was rather glad than otherwise that Miss Harris 
had thrown that Parthian arrow back after her. 
His mind was vexed, wondering why he and Miss 
Morley were not better friends. He should have 
said that their being in one hotel, the only Ameri- 
cans, and that her having known his unde so long, 
was reason why he, the nephew, had a right to ex- 
pect some show of friendlmess from her. The fact 
was that he had not made the first step toward her 
consideration. She was indifferent and cold, and 
misimderstood his every attempt to win her good- 
will. He wondered if she saw something in him 
that she disapproved, and lost no opportunity to 
show him, or was this her usual manner toward 
every one, at least all men. Certainly she had 
treated Mr. Messer with sternness. And the entire 
Joy party seemed rather to stand in awe of the 
young girl who traveled with them, but yet was not 
one of them. Hers was a character whose intellec- 
tual nature far outweighed her affections. The head 
was developed at the expense of the heart. That 
sort of woman, perhaps, was wanted in an advan- 
cing civilization, but he could not but be sorry for 
any man who ever fancied himself in love with such 
a calm, perfectly poised character. Yet she showed 
something like affection for the friend whom she 
had never seen until each joined the Joy party. He 
wondered what surroundings the young girl had had 
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in America, and what sort of a family that allowed 
her such freedom. " Perhaps, though, they have no 
more influence over her than her medical adviser at 
St. Nicolaus. If so, I am sorry for them." 

He examined the ring critically, and hoped that 
it resembled her old one so closely that he should 
not be obliged to confess that he had lost part of the 
original one. He knew that if she were unreason- 
able and refused to receive her own property, he 
should lose his walk, and he determined to nm no 
risk of spoiling the friendUness of their tHe^^He. 

He did not dream that she would listen to his 
proposition that she should try riding instead of 
walking when she met him at the hotel door. She 
saw the reason of his argument that it was weU to 
accustom herself to the saddle again, as when she 
left the village she would be obliged to ride. She 
was in such a docile mood he almost wished he had 
taken the ring and returned it to her. She was re- 
membering the diflBculty Mr. Messer had experienced 
in mounting her, and she was very nervous about 
trusting herself to Dr. Wolsey, who was half Mr. 
Messer's size. Before she had a chance to express 
her doubts, and ask that she might mount with the 
aid of a chair, she was in the saddle, and he had 
taken his place at the horse's head. She was glad 
that he had not intended to ride too, for she did not 
feel equal to holding anything beside the pommel in 
her hands ; but with all those people standing about 
she should have been very unwilling to ask him to 
walk by her horse. It was weakness in her to be 
afraid, but in spite of herself her breathmg wa« 
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very short and quick, and every detail of her acci- 
dent was fresh in her mind. She hoped that he did 
not know how she felt, and she talked as carelessly 
as she could. He did, though, and he was gkd that 
she was frightened. Until that moment he had 
never felt that he had any control over her. Now 
she acknowledged her weakness, and the face she 
turned down to his confessed her timidity, in its 
changing color and troubled eyes. In such a mood 
she surely would have been kind and accepted the 
ring with his smcere apology. He always had 
thought a woman on horseback especially charm- 
ing. But it had been a snug habit, a graceful fig- 
ure, and a captivating bravado that had brought 
him to that conclusion. To-day this particular horse- 
woman had nothing of that sort. Her white gown 
was not made for riding, and failed to cover her foot 
in the stirrup, and she was trembling and uncertain. 
Yet for all that he thought that he had never found 
lier so fascinating. It was so much pleasanter for a 
man to feel that he was good for something, that 
his strength and protection were acknowledged. 
Generally she was more than equal to taking care 
of herself, and impressed that fact so strongly on a 
man, that she made him feel like an awkward super- 
fluity that had no reason for existing. 

The half hour that he had mentioned as the limit 
to her exercise lengthened into an hour. For the 
first time in his life he found himself hesitating to do 
his professional duty. He hushed his conscience by 
deciding that the slow way she was riding, and the 
easy gait of her horse, could be no more fatiguing 
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than sitting on the piazza of the hotel; and she did 
that hours at a time. He was glad that he had been 
so violent in the language he had used when he or- 
dered the horse, for he saw that his demands were all 
fulfilled in the steady, gentle beast Miss Morley was 
on. She was much less nervous than when she 
mounted, and allowed him every few minutes to 
Jeave his place of responsibility and go for wild flow- 
ers that were blossoming on both sides of the path. 
They were talking of the mountains, the clouds, and 
the village that lay scattered below on both sides of 
the winding road, when something that he said started 
a discussion on whether a woman was happier or not 
to work for herself, as every man is expected to do. 
They did not at all agree. She was sure that it was 
for the best interests of the world, that every year 
more and more women found themselves permitted 
to devote their especial energies to whatever kind of 
labor best suited them. She thought it well to let 
him see at once that she was of the working woman- 
hood, and for them ; for she detected in his reason- 
ing the same narrow nature that had written her, 
months ago, that cruel letter. As she supposed from 
the first, he pitied her because she had worked for 
money, and felt that her sensibilities could not be so 
acute as though she belonged to another class. He 
never would have written that letter, surely he never 
would have sent it, to a lady of his acquaintance. 
She was rather glad, on the whole, that she had a 
true knowledge of his character. Unless she had 
read his written words and heard of things he had 
fCaid of her at the time of his uncle's death, she might 
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Iiaye easily made berself belieye him a very different 
person from what he really was. 

He determined to change the subject on which she 
seemed to hold so decided views, and asked her some 
questions about the size of the Joy party and their 
line of travel. Then he could have bitten his tongue 
out when he saw her expression, and thought of her 
complications with her persistent lover. But she told 
him something of the tourists, and gave him the first 
real intimation of the incongruous surroundings her 
accident had taken her from. She was silent con- 
cerning the real cause of her misery, Mr. Messer. 

The sua was nearing the white peaks on the hori* 
zon, tinging their snowy masses, and flooding the 
whole valley with a warm pink light. Anstice was 
looking toward the west. Neither felt like talking 
when surrounded by so much beauty and grandeur. 
The stillness was delicious, and the cool wind that 
blew strong in her face took away on its pinions all 
the disappointments and perplexities of the last two 
months, and left her calm and brave. Surely all 
that she had suffered was nothing now that she had 
this before her eyes ! She was glad that her com- 
panion chose to be silent too, for had he spoken the 
especial charm would have vanished. Now she was, 
to all intents and purposes, alone, shut in on all sides 
by those heaped up peaks on peaks, — white, rocky, 
and green. The sim had gone and left in its place a 
bower of golden clouds, to give light till the moon 
should appear and eclipse the small stars that now 
dotted the pale blue sky. She forgot for the first 
time in her travels who she was ; she only knew the 
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beauty of the scene which her eyes showed her every- 
where. The steep mountain path, the cool breeze, 
the alpine flowers at her feet, the low, distant mur- 
mur of the river, the loneliness, the impressiveness 
of the coming night that was soon to darken all the 
tints in the landscape, excepting the silvery snow 
peaks, which would gleam the whiter. Oh, the lone- 
liness was delicious, the repose, the forgetfulness of 
one's self. But her meditation was cut short by the 
horse's stumbling slightly over a loose stone in the 
path. He recovered his footing in the same second, 
but not in time to prevent Anstice, in the first panic 
of fear, from almost losing her seat as she threw both 
arms roimd the neck of her companion walking silent 
At the animal's head. Her face was crimson with 
mortification, as was his with surprise, when she saw 
how unnecessary her alarm had been. He had lifted 
her again into the saddle, the horse standing motion- 
less and penitent all the time. Her reverie had had 
a sudden awakening. What could have made her 
lose her presence of mind and do such a thing I And 
what must Dr. Wolsey think of her! She never 
should forgive herself. He looked as though he 
were angry. He had not spoken for several min- 
utes. She could not say anything till she knew that 
he did not think her the silliest person he had ever 
seen. 

" I don't believe there is a decent horse in all Swit- 
zerland," was what he said, looking at the particu- 
larly gentle beast he was leading. But what he 
thought must have been quite different, for his ex- 
pression was not at all a dissatisfied one. 
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^^It wasn't the horse's fault." Anstlce felt in 
duty bound to place the blame on herself. 

^^ No, perhaps not. But it was mine. I ought not 
to have allowed you to ride so long. You are tired. 
But you seemed to be enjoying it so much. Per- 
haps," Dr. Wolsey hesitated slightly, "perhaps— 
for fear he should throw you off again. He's a 
clumsy beast with his feet. The only prudent thing 
would be to hold on to my hand," he said, seri- 
ously, not looking up, and patting the neck of the 
horse he had lust mali&iied so soundly. He was sur- 
prised when a smaJl tSnbUng hand was placed in 
his. But he had spoken as though he were again 
prescribing for her, and as her physician she always 
obeyed him. 



CHAPTER XV, 

Miss Habris had put on her Paris gown with 
the jet " danglers," that she declared made her feel 
like a hail-storm, and awaited the return of the 
young people with much uneasiness. She was 
pleased that they were together, but why they should 
have introduced such a dangerous and discordant 
element as a horse into their tHe-d-tHe she could not 
understand. Did he mean to kill his patient out- 
right this time ? From the piazza she saw the two 
slowly moving down the green hillside on the left. 
It was in just such a place that Anstice had met with 
her fall. They seemed to be in no hurry, though 
the stars were out, and it was getting decidedly dark- 
ish. Miss Harris was feeling the melancholy disap- 
pointment of seeing what was intended for a pleasing 
surprise turn into a flat failure. The table that she 
had prepared out on the piazza, and covered with 
flowers and a tempting display of food, might as 
well have been a carpenter's bench with tools and 
shavings for any aesthetic effect in the growing gloom. 
She had worked like a beaver, as she persisted in 
regarding any help that the servants who did not 
understand English could render as of no avail. 
Then Anstice came in as tranquil as though she had 
spent her afternoon in her usual fashion. 
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" Don't you think, Miss, you would have done well 
if you had asked me at what hour I meant to cele- 
brate ? I was just about to go down and seize what- 
ever guests I could lay hands on. Is that doctor 
who has lost his reason coming too ? Why did he 
keep you so long? Now look at those flowers, stifE 
as sticks ! You try and give them a better angle." 

Anstice had forgotten about the birthday, and was 
surprised and delighted to see the elaborate prepara- 
tions. She was astonished at her own thoughtless- 
ness, and disturbed that Miss Harris should have 
had to prepare everything for the fete. She tried 
to make up for her forgetf ulness, but there really 
seemed nothing left to do. A violent knocking at 
the door and Miss Harris, scolding and laughing in 
a breath, led the other guest out where the table 
was waiting. 

" A sop to Cerberus ? You are not without wis- 
dom in some directions ! " she said, as she took a 
gay apron he presented with an elaborate congratu- 
lation. " I accept it thankfully as is proper to the oc- 
casion, but it 's not going to save you from a down- 
right scolding when I get my strength with a Uttlo 
food. I 've been feeling like Tantalus for two hours.'* 

The doctor was helping Anstice to arrange the 
flowers he brought in, by standing about aimlessly, 
and watching her admiringly. Miss Harris came 
through the open window, putting on her shawl. 

" Never mind flowers now," she exclaimed ; " let 
us sit down at once. We can't find our mouths if we 
wait longer, it 's so dark. Yes, doctor, that Is your 
seat next Miss Morley." Miss Harris sank into a 
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chair at the head of the table, her gown jingling 
noisily. 

" It 's too bad we stayed so long," Anstice said, 
meekly ; " but Dr. Wolsey forgot to take his watch, 
and not until sunset " — 

" Well, that is a way to take an invalid for her 
first airing. I wonder such a doctor has n't poisoned 
us both by giving us the wrong prescription." 

The person to whom this severe criticism was di- 
rected looked as delighted as though he were hear- 
ing unreserved approval. He knew that Miss Har- 
ris was in her most amiable mood, but he thought 
it best to pretend to be awed by her asperity. 

*' Don't, please, mention my carelessness to my 
patients in America ! " he said, beseechingly, laying 
down knife and fork and turning toward the elder 
lady. "I shall be ruined professionally if that is 
known generally. Hullo ! " he exclaimed with evi- 
dent satisfaction, as he caught details of the banquet 
before him. " It must be some very advanced age 
you celebrate in this way I I have n't seen such an 
array since a Thanksgiving in Massachusetts." 

" I 'm glad if you see anything. Don't look out 
for Anstice. She can help herself, and you begin. 
I hope when your himger is appeased your con- 
science will return. Dear me, it 's getting damp, 
too ! " Miss Harris shivered, and the gentleman of 
the party went to get her more wrapping. 

" Oh, never mind the dampness," he said, bundling 
her up. " The moon is coming in a few minutes." 

" You tell me who have been afflicted with rheu- 
matism for forty-six years — there, I 've told you — 
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not to mind the damp ! " Miss Harris put on her 
glasses and looked at him in astonishment. ^^ When 
I want wisdom and medicine, I can't conscientiously 
go to you. Why don't you eat something, child ? I 'm 
afraid you are tired," she said, turning to Anstice. 

^' Oh, no, not at all. It is almost too beautiful to 
care to eat," Anstice said, dreamily. 

" I 'm afraid we two shall sink very low in Miss 
Morley's estimation, for I am about to ask for a sec- 
ond piece of chicken. And allow me to give you 
more oysters," Dr. Wolsey said, helping Miss Harris, 
and then putting a tempting slice of chicken on An- 
stice's plate, as though he had not heard what she 
had said, and still regarded himself as her physician. 
He was enjoying thoroughly the unusual experience 
of taking an open air supper on a Swiss piazza. In 
fact, the whole day had been a much greater success 
than he had ever dreamed was possible under the 
circumstances, — when he was kept at St. Nicolaus 
against his wishes, and was finding the place and 
company rather monotonous. Now that he could go 
to-morrow, he was doubtful if that was what he 
wanted to do. Though he had thought himself im- 
patient to try some regular mountain climbing, and 
had told his guide of his plan. Dr. Wolsey was 
wondering why he should move from where he was. 
True, the days before this had been on the whole 
unsatisfactory ; but since his patient had tried horse- 
back riding he found himself feeling that that par- 
ticular Swiss hotel held a great deal of possible 
enjoyment. True, she was not half so bewitching, 
now that she was calm and dignified, as at that mo- 
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ment when that most intelligent beast had pre- 
tended to stumble. He thought that horse the most 
wonderful animal he had ever seen ; he wanted to 
buy him. Then Dr. Wolsey concluded wisely that 
the horse alone never could repeat the charming 
afternoon he had just enjoyed. 

Miss Harris was the only one who was to be de- 
pended on to talk. She enjoyed telling her adven- 
tures in the village, and her audience were flatter- 
ing in the way they noticed her attempts at wit. At 
least the doctor's laughter was long and pronoimced* 
Anstice was rather quieter than usuaL 

The moon did not appear, and it was impossible 
to see from one side of the table to another. Miss 
Harris thought it would have been simpler for Dr. 
Wolsey to give up eating any more, rather than to 
ring up those stupid servants with candles. But he 
seemed not to agree with her. It was growing de- 
cidedly damp, and the room inside attracted Clara 
Harris irresistibly, but she wanted a little longer to 
remain in such a romantic scene. She could not be- 
lieve that she was herself. She felt as though school- 
teaching had been laid aside forever, and that she 
was taking part in an opera or melodrama, so theat- 
rical were all her surroundings. There was the al- 
ways essential balcony, there was the tardy moon, 
just peeping over the top of the white mountain 
peak, there was the flower decked table, and the 
candles throwing a wavering light over the scene. 
And surely the hero and heroine were not wanting, 
or the stem duenna. The hero, perhaps, was display- 
ing a more healthful appetite than was quite con- 

16 
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sistent, but the heroine was all that she should be. 
Against the background of dark, weather-stained 
shingles, her figure in her close white gown was 
seen to its best advantage, and the soft yellow tur- 
ban, that her artistic sense had led her to select, 
crowned the shapely head most satisfactorily. The 
candle-light seemed purposely to linger on her face, 
and though everything else was momentarily in 
shadow, that was always in a full light, and gave the 
effect of one of Eembrandt's canvases. Although 
Anstice's expression was so calm, in her mind a 
great tumult was going on. She was growing impa- 
tient to leave St. Nicolaus. Yes, even though that 
would take her back to the Joy tourists. There was 
something in herself these last few days that she 
could not understand. Although she had so decided 
reasons for feeling that Dr. Wolsey had done her 
great injustice, had said ungenerous words that no 
true gentleman ever could have spoken, or, having 
spoken them, would take the earliest occasion to 
apologize to the person he had misjudged, she began 
to feel herself waver in her intention never to for- 
give him or his family. He had had it in his power 
to do so much for her; and without him what would 
Miss Harris have done? He had been company 
for her when she was out of the sick-room, and her 
reliance in it. There were worse things, much worse 
things, Anstice concluded, than being near Mr. Mes- 
ser : to find one's strength of character failing was 
more depressing than all else. It was something 
that she had held so strongly and unreservedly, her 
indignation against every member of the Wolsey 
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family. "You surely do not inteud to keep the 
Millet," lie had written, " and my sisters would be 
glad to pay you your own price for it." He had be- 
lieved that she chose that picture because she knew 
of its money value. Yes, he had believed that, and 
he had said that she " fairly wheedled " his imcle 
into leaving her that bequest. There was nothing 
dishonorable that he did not believe of her. She 
had resolved, at the time of old Mr. Wolsey's death, 
that she would not touch one penny of the money 
that had been left her. But her lawyer had told 
her that it was hers as much as though she had 
earned it, and would be nothing more than a gift to 
the nephew, should she make it over to him. She 
did not want to do that ; she wished to prevent his 
ever again using her name, and that was just what 
she could not do. If she had had a father, or a 
brother old enough to help her defend her character, 
that an ungenerous stranger was taking from her I 
She was poor, there was no gainsaying that, but she 
had not anypoverty of pride or sensitiveness. Her 
father had been able to leave her but a small inher- 
itance, but, while living, he had trained her to be- 
lieve herself a descendant of a long line of noble- 
minded, pure, and strong men and women. And 
knowing that, she felt it her duty to live so that she 
should be a worthy descendant of that family. Yet 
some one had said that she had " fairly wheedled " 
money away from a rich old man. And the person 
who had said that, and had never taken it back, was 
living in the same hotel, and spending many hours in 
the day with her, and she was behaving to him just as 
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though she had no reason to disapprove of him. She 
really wished herself back with the Joy tourists. 
Whatever she had suffered there, she had never been 
disappointed in her own firmness. Now she some- 
times found herself thinking that she really liked Dr. 
Wolsey to be with her ; on ordinary subjects they 
could talk together and have no differences of opin- 
ion. But she knew that on all the important and se- 
rious matters of life he disagreed entirely with her. 
How could a man have maligned the character of a 
woman whom he had never seen, and then be genu- 
ine and noble at heart ! She never should have 
found herself involved in this perplexity had she been 
able to act as she felt impelled. But Miss Harris had 
liked him from the first, and had encouraged him to 
believe that his society was equally pleasant to both 
of the ladies. 

" No, doctor, I can't help it, if the moon is at its 
full." Miss Harris's teeth were chattering with her 
jet trimming. " I don't want any one to leave this 
who is n't freezing, but I am. When you two get 
enough we '11 have a game of letters." Anstice was 
troubled by the first part of this sentence, and Dr. 
Wolsey by the second, — the mention of a game he 
especially detested. "No, not the beauty of the 
night. I must take care of myself. Good women of 
my age are scarce." And Miss Harris went into the 
room and soon had her trunk covered with cards for 
her favorite solitaire, 

Edmund Wolsey had a decided reason for urging 
Anstice not to go in then. He had her ring in his 
pocket, and if he concluded to leave the next day, 
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this was tis last opportunity to give it to her. Then 
Miss Harris joined her voice to his, and said that 
now she was indoors, it seemed very stuffy. No, she 
would n't come out, for she had rather a favorite out- 
look at that moment in her game. Anstice did not 
want to remain where she was, but still she did not 
move. She said she felt cold, and he wrapped a 
heavy cloak about her, and accidentally touched her 
hand that felt as warm as his. She resolved to leave 
him alone, although it was so plain that Miss Harris 
did not wish her company inside ; but since the can- 
dles had been blown out, and the moon was pouring 
a flood of light down over the balcony, and the Visp 
was making so melodious a sound, now that the vil- 
lage street was quiet, she determined to wait a few 
minutes before going in. 

He was wishing that he knew just what he ought 
to say when he gave her back her ring. Dormer, 
now, would be able to hit on just the right thing, and 
have it on her finger in a twinkling. If she were not 
disposed to be sensible, and regard it as her own 
properly, it would be an awkward matter for them 
both. He was sure he had no desire to make her a 
present ; her coolness had not allowed him to have 
any idea of that sort of thing^eing acceptable ; but 
he did mean to repay the debt his carelessness had 
occasioned. He determined to be circumspect, and 
to lead up gradually to the box in his pocket. He 
did, though, just what he least intended. He had 
moved his chair nearer hers. 

" Miss Morley, the ring has come at last." He 
tried to be very matter-of-fact. " I 'm afraid you 
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had begun to think I never meant to return it. I 
hope it is properly mended. It was outrageous, — 
my part in the matter. I am furious with myself 
whenever I think of it." 

He handed the box to her and hoped that she 
would thank him and that would end the complica- 
tion. 

"Why, this is n't mine I Thew is some mistake." 
She held the ring in the moonlight. *^ They must 
have sent the wrong one. I am sorry to make you " — 

"Yes, that is yours," he interrupted. " I lost part 
of it. I am awfully sorry about the pearl ; but I do 
hope this is as fine a one." He saw that he was in- 
volved in a scene in spite of himself, and must get 
out of it as best he could. " Please allow me to make 
up for my carelessness in the only way I can. Miss 
Morley, you must take it I it 's yours," he said, grow- 
ing a little impatient. 

She handed the ring back to him, and he took it 
before he noticed what he had done. 

" I can't think of it. If you had looked at mine, 
— it was such a simple Uttle thing ; this is magnifi- 
cent. I know that you are sorry ; but don't mind. 
I don't want you to feel sorry." She felt that she 
was not bringing the matter to an end by saying 
what she had. " Dr. Wolsey, you surely would not 
force me to accept this against my wishes." She 
wondered why she had allowed herself to stay after 
Miss Harris left the balcony. She was afraid to 
move now for fear of making him angry. 

*' Then, Miss Morley, you don't mean ever to for- 
give me for my awkwardness in losing your ring. I 
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don't wonder you won't. I was outrageously care- 
less." He pushed back his chair and walked to the 
opposite end of the piazza. If he had followed his 
inclination at the moment, he would have pitched 
the ring as far as his arm could send it over the bal- 
ustrade. He was trying hard to keep his temper. 
But how could a girl be so fooUsh and unreasonable ! 

He prided himself on repaying his every obKga- 
tion. He never expected by anything he could do 
to win the approval of the world ; but he could live 
up to his own ideas of honesty and self-respect, 
and so far he had paid every just debt. True, the 
only way he had been able to carry out his theory, 
many times, was by going without things that once 
seemed necessities. He had gone so far as to say 
that between running in debt and a washerwoman, 
he should dismiss the latter, much as he esteemed her 
services. Dormer had said this was carrying the 
thing too far. Yet he maintained tiiat a man was 
justified in running in debt to any amount to accom- 
plish the object of being well dressed, that being 
every man's first and greatest duty to himself and 
the world. 

Anstice did not want to end the conversation there. 
She concluded that it would make the misunderstand- 
ing harder than ever to adjust if she left him and 
returned to Miss Harris. But he looked as though 
he had said his last word, and seemed unconscious 
of her presence, so wrapt was he in the moonlight 
scene. 

"Dr. Wolsey," Anstice found courage to inter- 
rupt his reverie, " you know that I forgive you for 
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losing it. It was a trifle at the best, and you had so 
many things to think of at that time.*' 

^' I had no business to throw away what did not 
belong to me.*' He took the chair next to hers, as 
he did not care to have Miss Harris hear everything 
he said. '' Don't you think, though, that if I was so 
awfully careless, you are unnecessarily cruel to me 
not to take this ? It 's not what I threw away, I 
know ; but I shall never feel that you have forgiven 
me until you take it.*' 

He held the little box toward her. She did not for 
a second dream of accepting what was nothing more 
or less, for all that he said to the contrary, than a 
present from him. But she felt the pressure he was 
bringing to bear on her will, and that she must say 
decidedly what she intended. He was angry, and 
refused to understand her objection. But this was 
the same man who had written that letter, and ac- 
cused her of seeking her own mercenary advantage. 
He could not believe that she would refuse to accept 
a ring in which the value of the jewel was so much 
greater than the small trinket she had lost. 

" No gentleman would insist on my receiving a gift 
against my wishes. Surely you can understand that 
this is much too costly for me to accept from you, 
and too beautiful for me ever to dream of wearing." 

She meant to end the controversy at once. She 
hoped, though, that her intonation of gentleman was 
not too severe. He must have heard every word, but 
he made no answer, and stood looking over the balus- 
trade into the moonlighted valley that the mountains 
barred in so completely. Everything was silent but 
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the low rushing of the Visp. She had made him 
more indignant with every word she had spoken. 
He had not wanted her, or asked her, to accept any- 
thing from him but what belonged to her. Then 
that anything could be too beautiful for her 1 He 
was thinking of that day that was not far away, when 
those two would no longer be a part of the scene be- 
fore him. It was so perfect as it was, the strange- 
ness and loneliness of their being there, that it ought 
to last always. Not until he thought of a separation 
did he realize the happiness of being near her. Not 
until she made him angry did he know that he loved 
her. 

" Anstice," he said ; his voice sounded unlike his 
usual tone ; " whatever excuse you may care to make 
to me, take one that has some truth to recommend 
it. Don't say that anything is too beautiful for 
you." He spoke the last word with all the tenderness 
there was in him. He was looking full in her face, 
and though he saw her expression that begged him 
to say no more, he continued : " I know that you 
don't want to hear it; but I can't help that now. 
Anstice, I have loved you since that very first day." 

A second ago and they were almost quarreling, 
and now he was saying this to her. He was standing 
silent before her, waiting for her to speak. What 
was she to say? He loved her ! Edmund Wolsey ! 
It was only a moment before she answered him, but 
that was time to live over so much. Those first days 
after her accident, she had been so satisfied to have 
him near her. He seemed to belong to a superior 
type of manhood when compared with the people she 
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had traveled with. If she had dared to make such 
a confession, even to herself, she would have admit- 
ted that at moments she had felt tiiat all the vague 
longing she had had to make her life and energy 
count for a little in the world, all the happiness that 
she had sometimes dreamed might be coming to her 
as her share of an unknown future, would be satis- 
fied and realized to her heart's content, if only she 
could know that he were always near her. She had 
wondered, when she was lying still and peaceful, 
taking no part in the conversation carried on in the 
same room, if the sympathy she felt when with him 
was common to them both. If the light, whose faint 
shining she had begun to suspect was kindled in her 
heart, was to grow stronger and illuminate her 
whole life with content and joy. And he had just 
said, ^'Anstice^Ihave loved you since that very first 
day'^ But she must not listen to those words. A 
flood of memory was pouring through her mind and 
left her duty clearly defined. What he had just 
spoken ought not to change her feeling toward the 
person who had written that letter. She knew that he 
was in reality something entirely different from what 
he was at this moment. She no longer hesitated 
what her answer should be. He must not see that 
she was perplexed by any doubts. 

*' I am very sorry for what you have told me." He 
started at the sound of her voice from the deep rev- 
erie which held him. " I am very much surprised," 
she continued. She wanted to postpone for a mo- 
ment what she must eventually say, he was following 
her every word with such an expression of hopeful 
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intentness. " But, Dr. Wolsey, though I can never 
thank you for what you have done " — 

" You know I would have done the same for any 
woman," he interrupted her, unpatiently. 

" I cannot love you," she said, decidedly. 

He knew that she was unprepared for his declara- 
tion ; he had not been sure of his own feelings until 
that evening. He had suspected that a magnet, 
stronger than a sense of duty, was keeping him in 
St. Nicolaus. Now he knew that he had not been 
able to see Anstice Morley day after day without 
loving her. But he had lost his chance for happi- 
ness by being too precipitate. He ought to have 
prepared her in a measure. Never before that night 
had he even so much as given her any intimation of 
the pleasure he felt in being with her. He did not 
realize that the wife he had amused himself in delin- 
eating for his companion the long evenings he spent 
alone in Gulchville so closely resembled Anstice 
Morley in every trait, tiiat the fair vision and his 
girlish patient were merged in one being, whom he 
felt had had his heart long years ago. 

'*' I am afraid I am abrupt," he said, after a min- 
ute's silence. "I know that I have startled you. 
But since I feel as I do now, it is n't right not to tell 
you the truth. We must settle the question to-night. 
I have known my mind so long I forget that you 
have never given me a thought." 

They were standing face to face, and he noticed 
that her hands which held the back of the chair that 
stood between them were trembling. He felt that a 
second time that day he had failed to do his profes- 
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sional duty. She was tired after her ride, and now 
he had unnerved her by his untimely words. But it 
was too late to retract, and he must go on. He ven- 
tured to take both her hands in his, and to bend his 
face nearer to hers to hear what she was saying. 

" It is so different. So unexpected. Perhaps I 
ought to have taken the ring. I did not know what 
I ought to do." Her voice was very low. "I 
thought it was not mine." She saw that he expected 
her to say something more ; his face in the moonlight 
looked eager and hopeful. " I want to thank you for 
all that you have done for Miss Harris and me." She 
saw his expression grow serious. " You have been 
very kind to us both, to me especially, and I thank 
you." She drew her hands from his and moved a 
little from him. " But I can never marry you. I 
shall never marry at all." 

She wondered why he did not speak. He had heard 
what she said, for he walked away and stood looking 
over the balustrade down into the moon-lighted val- 
ley. He was wondering bitterly why it need have 
been like this, that he should love her so much and 
she be so unmoved. She was sorry, perhaps; she 
looked very serious, but he had not asked for her 
sympathy. He could not look at her, at that mo« 
ment ; she who ought to be yielding and gentle stood 
now so unmoved and firm. He felt himself much 
the weaker of the two, and he moved into the shadow 
to shelter his confusion and distress in the darkness* 

"In America this would never have happened* 
In America we should not have known each other. 
It was this beautiful place. You had no one to 
compare me with, you " — 
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"I can't accept your diagnosis. I should have 
loved you, no matter where you were," he said, im- 
patiently, as he came back to where she was still 
standing. 

" I am sorry for that." 

"You need not be." He thought she was as 
calm as her voice sounded. " You ought not to be 
sorry for what you cannot prevent," he said, sternly. 

Neither broke the silence that followed. But the 
river that was rushing so swiftly, bearing on its sur- 
face the shattered moonbeams, was slow in compar- 
ison with the flood of thoughts that ran through the 
minds of the two who were standing together on the 
balcony. She could not forbear thinking for one 
moment how different it all would have been if her 
only knowledge of the person who had just spoken 
had been gained during her stay in St. Nicolaus. If 
he had not revealed that other nature first; if he 
were really what he appeared to be, genuine, noble, 
and kindly, how differently might she have answered 
him. But he was not always as he showed himself 
now. He had written her that letter, and he had 
never thought it worth his while even to apologize 
to the " mere reading and writing servant," whose 
sensibilities he had lost sight of and wounded by his 
unjust criticism. She was glad that he had only 
been able to make her suffer once. That she knew 
his character better from the position she had occu- 
pied and he had regarded as beneath him, than 
years of meeting him in the superficial intercourse 
of society could have given her. 

The moon had masked its face in a cloud, and 
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left the piazza in the dim starlight, the candle in 
the room being too feeble to send one of its rays be- 
yond the long window. Edmund Wolsey wondered 
if he had said everything that he had the power to 
express. Had he been as convincing as it was pos- 
sible for a lover to be ? Had he shown the strength, 
the truth of his passion ? He could not see anything 
but the outline of the face before him. Before leav- 
ing her he must say more than he had at first felt 
he had any right to say. 

^^ Anstice, you are telling me the truth when you 
say that you can never be my wife ? " he asked, im- 
pulsively ; "you won't allow me to wait?" 

She must not permit him to speak in that way 
longer. There was no hope she could ever give 
him. She must cut short the unhappy interview, 
and he must leave her alone, to try and forget that 
their imfortunate meeting had ended in this. 

" I am the oldest in my family, and my strength 
and love belong to my brothers. I shall never 
marry," she said, decidedly, " for they have no one 
but me." 

" I envy them ; " he answered, with a tinge of 
bitterness. He caught her hand and pressed it to 
his lips in a long, passionate kiss. Her face was 
turned from him, and a little sigh escaped her, but 
he was conscious only of his own suffering. Was it 
indeed a farewell not only to her, but all his hopes ? 
Was this the last as well as the first time that the 
moon should light up her fair face for him alone? 
He dropped her hand and strode the length of the 
balcony again. Why had he permitted himself to 
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iiope, when there was no hope ? Why had he cher- 
ished such a delusion, as to believe that Anstice 
Morley, who from the first had shown her indiffer- 
ence to him in every way, should suddenly change 
and love him because he loved her ? He had always 
cordially detested the sentiment in the song that up- 
holds that phase of bartered love, " I love my love, 
because I know my love loves me." At any rate, he 
would not prolong the scene, now that he had re- 
ceived his answer. He had no intention of cring- 
ing and begging her to pity him. He had received 
a great disappointment, for, in spite of his better 
judgment, he had dared to hope, but she should see 
that he was not conquered by it. He wanted to get 
into some place where the moonlight could not pen- 
etrate. He hated the moon unless he were in a 
happy mood. 

Before he went she still dwelt on the idea that 
she had not thanked him sufficiently for the kind- 
ness he had shown her after the accident, but he 
seemed not to hear her voice. His manner had 
changed completely. He was not even her physi- 
cian, and she felt that she would appear lacking in 
delicacy to say anything that might lead the con- 
versation back to what had taken place. 

He said good-by, — held her hand for a second, 
as any stranger would have done. She knew that 
it was a last farewell, for he did not mention ever 
seeing her again in America, and she could not ex- 
press any hope of that sort. Suddenly he had 
grown indifferent to her very existence. He was 
abrupt and cold. He said something of the damp- 
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ness, and wrapped a large shawl about her, — the 
old habit reasserting itself, — and then left her, as 
though his time belonged to an endless number of 
patients who were waiting for his services. He was 
gone, and Anstice was glad of it. . So glad that he 
was at last out of her sight and mind. Their meet- 
ing had been an unfortunate chance, — the most un- 
happy incident of that most unhappy summer. Oh, 
she was so glad that she need never again think of 
him. It was so much better that he had ignored the 
fact that she was ever going to move from St. Nico- 
laus. For now that he was gone, and she knew that 
never again would he come into her life, she could 
forget that she had seen him. Forget that she ever 
had wavered for a time. Forget the dreadful fact 
that now made her cheeks burn with mortification, 
that he never would allow her to pay him for his 
professional services. It was so ungenerous of him to 
place her in such a position. It was so senseless for 
him to say he was not at St. Nicolaus as a physician, 
but purely as a tourist, and would take no profes- 
sional fees. His whole attitude in the matter had 
been thoughtless and unfeeling. She would try and 
forget all that, and that other complication, the ring. 
But unhappily the box containing it was lying on the 
table just where he had thrown it. It would be hard 
to forget the ring, since that was a reality. Yet she 
meant to try. 

" What, doctor, not the game of letters after all ? " 
Clara Harris said, with a voice that attempted to be 
natural and careless. " I don't see that my birth* 
day is any better than common days." 
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yinstice started, hearing some one speak. She 
had forgotten that Miss Harris would still be left, 
though he had gone away forever. She wanted to 
step in out of the cold ; it was damp and lonely on 
the balcony, and the moon gave such a dreary, for- 
saken look to everything it shone on. The rushing 
of the Visp was maddening in its ceaseless monotony. 
The snowy peaks appeared frowning and cruel, she 
wondered how she could have ever thought them 
beautiful. The wind was blowing the flowers on 
the table into wild disorder, and the shawl he had 
wrapped her in was lying^ at her feet and she was 

^' No, Miss Harris, it is no better than common 
days." Something in that voice made Anstice thrill 
through and through. She wanted to restore the 
ring to him before it was too late, but she did not 
move. "Good-by," he continued. "Take care of 
her," looking toward the balcony. "The doctor has 
come back to the village. I shall see you next in 
America." Just then the door required his closest 
attention. " Perhaps you will see me in the morn- 
ing, though I do start so early." 

" Not too early for me to wave you a good-by." 
She knew that the scene had changed on the piazza, 
after the removal of the duenna. She had meant to 
be discreet and feign ignorance, but he looked so 
serious she could not keep back her sympathy. " Dr. 
Wolsey, it 's just a sin and a shame ! " 

Then she wished that she had held her tongue, 
for she saw that he did not want her consolation. 
He shut the door and she heard his quick step going 
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down the bare stairs, making them creak more loudly 
than usuaL 

Wolsey made his preparations over night to leave 
very early the next morning. He even waked up 
the tired doctor, who had just returned that day from 
Zurich, and asked him to hold himself in readiness 
in case he should be called to see a young American 
who was not well, and was staying at the hotel At 
first the doctor was inclined to be indignant at being 
called up in the middle of the night, merely to be 
told to be ready in case he were wanted ; then he 
concluded that certain foreigners turned night into 
day, and perhaps the young man did not realize that 
decent folk in St. Nicolaus always were in bed and 
asleep at midnight. At any rate the stranger was 
so polite, and appeared so unconscious of having 
done anything to apologize for, that the sleepy doctor 
determined to keep cool himself, and not by losing 
his temper injure his chance of inunediately falling 
asleep. Something in the young foreigner's expres- 
sion kept the doctor awake. The candle-light had 
fallen directly on the stranger's face, and there was 
a drawn, careworn look about the restless blue eyes, 
and a terribly troubled expression about the strong 
mouth. The face was one that ought not to have 
harbored any such cares. The eyes, such eyes as 
those, ought to have sparkled with fun and happi- 
ness ; and the square lower jaw gave an expression 
of strength that ought to have had determination 
sufficient to drive away the first approach of mental 
depression. But the stranger looked as though he 
were not far away from a brain fever. Whatever 
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disease threatened surely was mental, for men built 
after his compact, muscular fashion seldom suffered 
from physical ills. The doctor after his course of 
lectures could not look at any one who came in his 
way except as an illustration of some disease he had 
been studying. He was positive, as only the igno- 
rant of his profession ever are, that he should have 
a case of severe cerebral disturbance if he waited a 
few hours. That the attack would be long was to 
be regretted for the victim, but that course at Zurich 
had taken money — a great outlay. 

Could Dr. Wolsey have known of his brother phy- 
sician's diagnosis of the case, he possibly might have 
laughed aloud. As he was ignorant of the impres- 
sion his troubled face had made in that midnight 
visit, he was not at all hilarious, and his theory of 
his own case was a quite different one. Anstice 
Morley was the one solution to his sleeplessness. 
Anstice Morley had caused the irregular beating of 
his heart. Anstice Morley was alone answerable for 
his low spirits and irritability. He had found the 
woman he had dreamed would some day be his wife. 
She was as true to his ideal as though he had had 
her made for his approval. She was beautiful to 
look upon, she was gentle and womanly, self-reliant, 
dignified, and for the man whom she chose to make 
happy with her love there was a heart full of ten- 
derness and devotion. He knew that she had all 
that, though she had withheld from him all show of 
her inner and deeper feelings. Wolsey knew that 
all of his symptoms were discouraging. Certainly 
he suffered great discomfort, but he should leave his 
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case to time to cure, and meanwiiile he hoped that 
he knew how to take a blow like a man. This 
was the second experience he had lived through, 
though now that earlier infatuation seemed insignifi- 
cant, when he realized his youth and the object of 
all his devotion. "Add ten years to my present 
age," he said, with a groan, " and I may be as phil- 
osophical about this one as I am now about Miss 
Raynor who was." Then it was light enough to 
make the start from St. Nicolaus, and the village 
JEsculapius lost all chance of treating the brain of 
Edmund Wolsey. Miss Harris was friendly and 
warm in her leave-taking, and he was grateful for 
the devotion that made her willing to get up at so 
early an hour. Anstice, too, watched his departure, 
but he did not give one glance to the thin curtains 
behind which she was saying her last good-by to 
him. 

Ten days after, when Clara Harris and Anstice 
were to rejoin the tourists in Germany, a strange 
man appeared in the hotel, with a letter for the older 
woman. It said that the bearer was a courier whom 
Dr. Wolsey, knowing how timid Miss Harris was 
about foreign travel, had taken the liberty to send 
his kind friend to conduct her to the Joy party. An- 
stice was given to understand that the new-comer 
was a thoughtf id attention of Mr. Joy. 

When Edmund Wolsey left the Swiss hotel in the 
early morning, the one route he had in his mind was 
to reach Liverpool as quickly as possible and take 
the earliest steamer, no matter what old tub it might 
prove, back to America. He had changed his for- 
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mer opinion of the " young surgeons, the best of hu- 
man society," and they were no longer a power to 
call him to Vienna. He wanted to lose not a day 
that would delay his arrival in America, and then he 
was eager for work. Plenty of it! But before 
reaching the steamer Wolsey's impatient haste grew 
cool. He traveled according to the Joy prospectus, 
only his date of arrival and departure was a day later 
than the party's. He telegraphed Dormer that St. 
Petersburg must be given up. Fortunately, the 
young architect was ignorant of the way his friend, 
whom he had introduced to the most comfortable and 
luxurious methods of foreign travel, was following 
in the wake of the Joy tourists, even going to the in- 
ferior hotels they frequented. 

But it would have taken many words had Edmund 
Wolsey given in the cablegram the reasons for his 
changed plans. He might have told of his unhappl- 
ness and disappointment, and the cause of his rest- 
less brain and diminished appetite ; but he could not 
have explained, even for his own satisfaction, the 
strength of that power that would not be overcome, 
and made him follow wherever the Joy prospectus 
led. He despised his own weakness, but he could 
not resist the temptation of finding himself in the 
places where she had lately been. He wrote no let- 
ters back to America ; but instead, reported his prog- 
ress and health by cable, a brief, unexplanatory 
statement suiting his mood and purpose. 



CHAPTER XVL 

The reader is transported from one country to 
another as suddenly and unceremoniously as though 
he had purchased a ticket to a panorama on the 
^* Wonders of the Old World.'* But no showman 
would ever think of cheapening the effect of his per- 
formance by introducing for his last picture a place 
like Stroudport, that has no castle, ruin, or romantic 
legends to make good its claim to public attention. 
But the tourists have disbanded, and Anstice Morley 
is at home again. Stroudport is one of those New 
England seaports whose population entitles it to a 
municipal government ; but there is little to suggest 
a city in certain of its streets, arched with elms 
opening down long vistas, at the end of which is a 
gUmpse of the blue water of the harbor, or in the 
large houses standing apart in quiet dignity in the 
.mL of ample la™/ajgarfj TiJH of fl« 
town was built in that tranquil period, before any 
one thought of urging the claims of the ^^ natiu^al sea- 
port of America," or any one dreamed of turning the 
blueberry pastures on the western slope of Stroud- 
port into streets. The large old houses still retain 
all their former dignity, and if they realize that the 
fashion is slowly and surely turning toward the ave- 
nues and architecture that look down over the " leafy 
crown " of the oak-grown park, they show no intima- 
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tion of the change, and until the fatal moment comes 
when they see their present owner move away, and 
themselves cut in twain through broad door, hall-way, 
and stair to acconmiodate humbler occupants, they will 
stand firm and appear imconscious of any impending 
descent from dignity. The world at large, that has 
committed itself to bay-windows, blocks, and all such 
innovations, will still be permitted to look upon the 
true representations of what colonial architecture 
was, and to behold how grandly and comfortably the 
grandfathers and grandmothers of Stroudport lived. 
But it is useless to deny, as each year more and more 
signs appear, that the sea-slope of the town is not 
losing its claim to distinction and preeminence. The 
street urchin is a prominent feature in the old quar- 
ter. He has the run of all the fruit gardens, and 
from long habit he has grown to prefer pears and 
grapes when they are still underripe in the estima- 
tion of their somewhat critical growers. He chalks 
the high board fences with a cabalistic sign that 
makes one feel sure that in a few seasons fence and 
all that it incloses will belong to him and his friends, 
who will move in and take possession of the house 
that is fidly commodious enough for a half dozen 
large families. Peddlers, whose souls are unmoved to 
anything but a trade, do not hesitate to hawk their 
wares up and down the shady streets by the stately 
old mansions, and they have been known to dispose 
of a lobster or bag of oranges to some resident who 
belonged to that now remote period when everything 
was brought round to the back door for the mistress 
to make her own selection. Boarding-houses are in- 
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creasing, and institutions with gilt lettered signs are 
compelling families wlio are at all fastidious about 
their neighborhood to offer their houses for sale and 
move, in spite of their knowledge that the climate on 
the sea-slope is less intense in heat and cold, to the 
newer part of the town where distracting irreg^ulari- 
ties, under the name of Queen Anne, stand on lawns 
of carefuUy trimmed green. 

In the broadest street in the old town stood the 
square white-painted house that had been occupied 
by the Morlejs ever since it was built for a bride a 
hundred years ago. Fathers in Stroudport had not 
hesitated to speak their minds over the foolishness of 
holding on to such a piece of property in a part of 
the city that was surely doomed at a not remote date 
to be given up to tenement houses. If Morley had 
had money, his behavior in the matter would have 
been no more sagacious ; but when he kept the old 
pkce simply by denying himself every indulgence, 
and letting the repairs look out for themselves, and 
the carpets and furniture grow threadbare, so that 
he could retain the property and leave it to his chil- 
dren as their only inheritance, his management 
looked to the world as the wildest freak of an always 
visionary man. It was all accounted for by Morley 
pride. That was the only thing in his life John 
Morley had ever had in abundance. But it happened 
at his death just as everybody thought it would : that 
old house was the only thing the Morley children 
had to live on. But the eldest, a girl, had behaved 
just as though she had expected to teach all her life, 
and would not hear either sympathy or advice. But 
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thougli she had shown herself so strong at her fa- 
ther's death, she was really weak, for she had looked 
the matter seriously in the face, and, though the 
thought almost broke her heart, had concluded that 
the old house must be sold ; there was nothing else 
that could be done, though she felt sure, from what 
her father had always said, that he expected she 
would cherish it as he had all his life. But she could 
see no possible way. She meant to teach ; she would 
leave Stroudport and her brothers in case no posi- 
tion offered there ; but she could not, even by the 
closest pinching, not even if she succeeded in sup- 
porting herself and the boys, pay for the repairs and 
taxes. And who could live there ? She could not, 
now that she must go away ; and it would be hard to 
find a tenant for it, even if she felt wiUing. She 
never heard one word of the free criticism that cir- 
culated at that time through the town. All that was 
said about her father's management in slaving him- 
self for so many years, just to hold on to that old 
family mansion, that before long would tumble into 
ruin, never reached her ears. No one cared to sug- 
gest to a girl like Anstice Morley that her father 
had failed to be the most prudent and far-seeing of 
men. Whatever he did had always seemed just the 
wisest thing he could do, to his devoted, loyal daugh- 
ter. When she was unable to think of any way that 
she could carry out her father's wishes, her Uncle 
Henry, her mother's eldest brother, had been called 
to a parish in Stroudport. After that there was no 
longer any doubt that his family should take the 
house, and her two brothers should live with them ; 
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two more, where there were so many children, her 
Aunt Mary had insisted, would make her no addi- 
tional care. So the house still belonged to the Mor- 
ley children, and the two boys had the happiest home 
with their aunt and uncle that Anstice could have 
imagined. When all the difficulties had vanished, 
she was glad that she had been deliberate, and had 
not followed the advice that was given so promptly 
by the friends in Stroudport, to sell the house at 
whatever price was oflFered. 

So Anstice came back to the same old room she 
had slept in since she was a little girL She had ex- 
pected to have but a few days, for the school that 
she had accepted a position in was to begin the first 
of October. She meant to try and think that she 
was never again to go away from the boys. While 
she was at home she would forget that any change 
was to come in the future. Then her brother Tom 
was taken ill with scarlet fever, and there was noth- 
ing to be thought of, but that she should resign her 
position until after the holidays. So long as he was 
not in any danger, she was almost glad that she 
could put off the time of teaching. When she had 
had that in prospect it had been very hard for her 
not to be restless. She wondered if she had moved 
about so long that she had grown used to excite- 
ment, and felt lost for a time without it. Certainly 
she was inconsistent, for all the months that she 
was abroad she had sighed for quiet ; and now that 
she had it, she sometimes caught herself wishing 
she were again in Europe. Her uncle Henry had 
taken aU the children, excepting Jack, away from 
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the house, when it was decided Tom had a fever, so 
it was a very small family that was left, and every- 
thing was so still. Was it possible that after all she 
had enjoyed the Joy excursion? She had spoken 
most enthusiastically about her journey when she 
reached home. After all her fault-finding and re- 
pining, had her summer been the success she seemed 
now to think it? She had time to arrive at a con- 
clusion, for no one came to the house, and there was 
very little to be done for Tom. She kept Jack with 
her in her room and tried to amuse him by showing 
him her photographs and sketches, and the dusty 
portfolios her father had brought home years ago. 
Jack was as patient as he could be, during this 
course intended to cultivate his artistic nature, but 
when his sister would sigh, and point to the dull 
picture in the battered gilt frame that hung over her 
desk, and say : ^' Oh, Jack, dear, that is the most 
precious ; that is the work of Millet, the poor French 
painter, who, while lie was living, never was any- 
thing but poor " — 

" That 's why that 's so poor, I guess. Oh, An- 
stice, don't tell me any more about him. I think 
the picture 's just awful, and the frame is too. But 
tell me what I can do 1 " 

Jack put that question a hundred times in the day. 
He had to be kept away from the sick room, where 
he felt sure something interesting was going on ; at 
least there was jelly in there. He roamed discon- 
solately over the house, regretting the sudden disap- 
pearance of the boys who used to flock to his whistle. 

Anstice put away the photographs and devoted 
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herself to her brother, but her thoughts were in St 
Nieolaus. That dingy canvas always brought the 
snow peaks before her, though in it, surely, was notih 
ing that at all resembled the view from the Swiss 
piazza. 

The doctor and the postman were the only visitors 
in those days. Anstice was surprised to receive a 
letter in an unknown handwriting one morning 
when she came down to breakfast. She opened it 
eagerly, but her manner changed when she saw the 
heading, " Dryburg College," and Mr. Messer's name 
at the end. As she read her eyes grew merry, and 
her face showed great amusement. 

" Aunt Mary, I have n't told you everything about 
Mr. Messer yet," she began, looking very conscious. 
" Among other eccentricities, he was fond of me — 
too fond to be pleasant. But this tells me he is to 
marry Miss Tubbs. Oh, I 'm so glad for her, and 
glad for him, and surely for myself ! " She laughed 
as she glanced again at the letter. " If it was n't 
unkind to him, I should so like to show you this ! I 
think, as he has written in this vein, there would be 
really no harm." 

Her aunt looked across the table to Anstice, and 
then at Jack, who was all attention. " If you think 
best, I should be glad to hear what he has to say. 
But, Jack dear, here is such a nice breakfast for 
your pigeons. Take this plate out while the oatmeal 
is hot." 

" Oh, bother. That 's because you want to get 
rid of me. I wanted to see what made Anstice 
laugh so." He lingered to see if the reading would 
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not begin whUe lie was there, but when his sister 
folded up the letter and put it in her pocket, he con- 
cluded it was useless to wait about longer, so he 
departed with the plate and banged the door behind 
him, to show the two who remained that his feelings 
were injured. 

Anstice was standing with one foot on the fender, 
and holding close to a pile of red embers her long 
toasting fork, with a slice of bread on it. Since she 
had been taking care of her brother, she had put on 
one of the simple black gowns she had worn after 
her father's death, and the long apron and wide 
turned-over collar made a costume at once suggestive 
of her duties as nurse, as well as very becoming to 
her trig little figure and small head with its coil of 
light-brown hair. Her aunt, while she was preparing 
the tray to be canied to the patient, was wondering 
what change had come to the young girl that made 
her appear so willing to delay her teaching. Before 
she had thought of going abroad, she had felt that 
she could not wait for the months to go by, so im- 
patient was she to prove what success was in store 
for her, in her new work. Now, whatever disap- 
pointment she felt, she concealed so well that her 
aunt doubted if Anstice were not in reality glad to 
be allowed to remain at home. 

^' There, that 's done to a ^ / for Thomas and toast 
a very appropriate expression. The fire feels very 
pleasant, — but I must not waste another minute. 
Oh, the letter 1 " she said, with a conscious blush, as 
she threw it on the table, and took up the tray to 
carry up-stairs. '' Bead it, and then bum it, please." 
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Mrs. StougHton was one of those old-fashioned 
housekeepers who felt that her conscience alone was 
to be trusted to give the silver and glass its brightest 
polish. After the breakfast dishes were washed, she 
sat down to the letter her niece had left her to read. 
She had heard a great deal about the writer. She 
almost felt as though she had seen him, so vividly 
had he been described ; but of his fondness for her 
niece she had never received a hint. She was sur- 
prised as she read, and then indignant. 

Dryburg Colleoe, September 16. 

My dear Friend : — I am about to lead to the 
altar my amiable cousin-in-law, Miss Valeria Tubbs, 
and I presume so far as to think this piece of news 
may not be without interest to you. That that esti- 
mable lady has always held a high place in my judg- 
ment it is not now necessary to state ; my choice will 
prove to you that fact. The ceremony will take 
place at an early date, and it is the earnest desire of 
Miss T., as well as of her future spouse, that yon 
will honor us by your presence. The happy day is 
fixed for the 2d of October, at the school where Miss 
T. has labored so long and so faithfully in the cause 
of art. Miss Harris, as you inay readily surmise, is 
overwhelmed by contrary and conflicting emotions ; 
sorrow to lose her faithful friend, and joy to see that 
friend so transported with happiness. 

Miss Morley, Anstice (may I not now be permit- 
ted in my new position to address you thus ?}, that 
I am affianced to another has not in the least altered 
my feeling toward you, that led me on first seeing 
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you to esteem you high above ordiDary female worth 
and loveliness. But perhaps your decision was for 
the best. At any rate, I was not in a position to 
question its soundness. Miss T. as Mrs. Messer may 
gain a deeper hold on the young maidens in the 
college than one of less mature years could have 
done. I try always to see a cheerful side to the 
blackest shield I meet in my path. Would that our 
charming and ever memorable summer with Mr. Joy 
were to be repeated in the near future ! 

Yours, with increasing esteem, and an ever-grow- 
ing appreciation, Iba Messeb. 

" I am thankful beyond everything," Mrs. 
Stoughton exclaimed, as she threw the letter into 
the hottest part of the fire, ^^ thankful that Anstice 
did not care for this person ! " She saw the pink- 
tinted page glow for a second, and then collapse into 
ashes. She wondered if such a lover as that was 
not a great perplexity and annoyance to a girl with 
Anstice's nature, and was glad that she was safe at 
home again, out of the reach of any troubles that 
she might have met on her travels. Mrs. Stoughton 
had suspected from her niece's letters that the Joy 
excursion was a disappointment, but she was glad 
that she had not known anything about Mr. Mes- 
ser's feelings while the young girl was in his society. 
When Anstice left Stroudport, her aunt had felt so 
sure that the summer was to be full of satisfaction 
and pleasure to the young traveler. But after hear- 
ing from her in London and Paris, Mrs. Stoughton 
began to have a misgiving about her niece's bappi- 
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ness. It was raUier what she did not say than what 
she wrote that made the family doubt grow more 
and more decided, that the prospectus was not prov- 
ing all she had expected. So the summer had been 
a season of anxiety to those Anstice had left at 
home. Now that Mrs. Stoughton had her niece safe 
at home again after that dreadful accident in Swit- 
zerland, she wished that she had it in her power to 
keep the young girl always in her old home, until 
her brothers were old enough to take care of her 
and go with her wherever she went. She was be- 
ginning to suspect that Anstice would not be unwill- 
ing to give up her old ambition and live quietly 
and idly with the family in Stroudport For the 
twentieth time Mrs. Stoughton resolved, on her way 
up-stairs, that when next she found herself alone 
with Anstice she would ask something about the 
ring which she had never seen before, and her niece 
had worn ever since her return. She would have 
preferred that the young girl should tell her if there 
was anything to tell, but Anstice was reserved, and 
not given to confiding in any one. 

The weekly letter from Miss Harris, Anstice 
opened eagerly to see what she wrote of the ap- 
proaching wedding. But a name on the first page 
sent the blood to her cheeks aud made her giddy for 
a second. The words, " engaged," " married," and 
" Dr. Wolsey," were what first caught her eye, and 
she was so excited that she did not at once see what 
Miss Harris had said. She wrote that Dr. Wolsey 
had returned, and before this Anstice had doubtless 
seen him. He was not engaged or married ; it was 
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Valeria Tubbs who was referred to. She was glad 
that she was alone in her own room with that letter, 
for she found herself behaving very foolishly. She 
was crying before she knew it, though for what rea- 
son she could not say. There was nothing but joy- 
ful news, and she ought to be laughing ; but she was 
crying, and the tears were doing their best to cool 
her hot cheeks. The doctor. Dr. Wolsey, who had 
taken care of her in Switzerland, had said that such 
a forced march as the tourists made through Eu- 
rope was too much of a mental strain for her, and 
that she must take a long rest after she reached 
home. She had thought that he exaggerated her 
state of health, but surely if she had no more control 
than to cry over a cheerful letter like this, she was 
very near the wreck he believed her. Had he said 
that he was going to Stroudport, or was that a wild 
supposition on Miss Harris's part ? Stroudport was 
so far away. And even if it were near, he surely 
would have no desire to see her again after that last 
evening in St. Nicolaus. What a different girl she 
had grown since that night ! Was it Tom's illness 
that had changed her ; made her feel so little assur- 
ance of her own strength, and taken away the earnest 
desire of her life, to earn money enough to send 
the two boys to college. She was disappointed in 
herself that she did not employ her every leisure 
moment over history, or French, or German, when 
she had seen in her travels how little she knew that 
one of her age should have some knowledge of. In 
reality, whenever she found herself alone in her 
room, she either sat looking at the Millet, thinking 

18 
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over every day and hour in that Swiss valley, or she 
took out her large book of collected poems. When 
that letter came she was reading that one that be- 
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I loYod him not ; and yet, now he ia gone, 

I feel I am alone. 
I checked him while he spoke ; yet conld he speak, 

Alas I I wonld not check. 
For reasons not to lore him once I sought, " — 

She could not finish the verse. She had purposely 
turned over the pages till she came to this poem, al- 
though she knew just how wretched it always made 
her. Some one else had suffered. Some one else 
had not understood herself. Was that any consola- 
tion? Did it make her heart any lighter to know 
that ? She put away the book. She wished that she 
had strength of mind to turn the Millet face to the 
wall. She was ashamed of the way she had been 
wasting her time. Stroudport was so far away. 

Though Stroudport was so far away, Anstice 
started whenever she heard the door-bell ring. She 
decided that her black gown needed mending ; she 
did not repair it, but she put on every day the gray 
dress she had once heard some one say reminded him 
of a pussy willow. She pulled up the shades in the 
large parlor, arranged flowers for the vases, and 
drew the only comfortable chair before the fire that 
was all ready to blaze when the match was applied. 
The room was certainly shabby, the curtains hardly 
kept a vestige of their original color ; the springs, 
that once rounded the furniture to comfortable fidl- 
ness, were now collapsed and left the seats hard and 
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unyielding. The carpets were worn. But there 
were the books and the engravings, the wide hall, 
and the broad staircase, pausing half way on a land- 
ing, with a stately window, letting light in on the 
portraits and carved woodwork about the banister 
and doorways. 

But it was always the doctor whose pull at the bell 
had made Anstice start so foolishly. As the days 
went by she neglected the flowers, and wore her old 
black gown again. It was easy enough not to make 
everything ready, but she could not compel herself to 
believe that she had never expected him, and was not 
terribly disappointed. She had expected him. Had 
he not said that he was coming ? She had thought 
where he was to sit, what he was to say, how he was 
to look, and her own conduct she had imagined to 
the smallest detail. But no one came besides the 
doctor to see Tom. She was glad that she had to 
keep bright for the sake of the others. She was glad 
that no one knew where her thoughts were ; whether 
she was in the room with Tom or hearing Jack's les- 
sons. She wondered whether she or her youngest 
brother found that hour spent over his books the 
more tiresome. What was she to do if, after Christ- 
mas, she found herself disliking teaching so much as 
she did now 1 It was so hard to be patient ; and 
though she tried to forget her own unhappiness, she 
caught herself listening and starting with every 
sound. She had captured Jack and taken him up to 
her room. The afternoon promised to be so dark 
that she had thought it best to do the studying im- 
mediately after dinner, and this change of time Jack 
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thought was in some way intended to make him work 
longer than when he recited at four ; so he was un- 
usually obstreperous. 

^^ Now, Anstice, what 's the use of studying and 
learning so much, when I may take the fever and die 
right off ? I don't want to waste my time if I 'm 
going to die." 

She refused to see the logic of his argument, and 
made him begin his arithmetic, at which he showed 
a degree of dullness astonishing in so brilliant a boy. 
He could be so very stupid if he tried. Anstice was 
waiting for him to finish a sum, and looking out 
on the garden, whose autumn dilapidation the elm 
leaves were doing their best to cover. Summer was 
over, and, on the whole, it had been a good season 
to her. The winter that was ahead looked rather 
dreary, but if Tom got quite well, what possible rea- 
son had she for not being as happy as she always had 
been? She was twisting the ring on her third fin- 
ger. She could not grow accustomed to it, it was so 
much larger than the old one. She had disliked to 
wear it, as she never could make herself believe it 
belonged to her, until one day she discovered that 
the inscription still remained inside the ring. After 
all it was her mother's, and she did not feel like lay- 
ing it aside. She thought Jack was trying to do his 
sum. His question surprised her. 

" Anstice, why don't you get married ? " 

" Jack Morley, what an absurd idea ! " She did 
not confess that she had been thinking of just such an 
"absurd idea." "You don't want me to leave you, 
do you," she asked, as he said nothing further to ex- 
plain himself. 
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He had not thought of that side of the question. 
"Well, I don't know. But I should think you'd 
just hate teaching. I 'm sure I do trying to learn 
things. Besides, I thought teachers had to know 
everything, and be pretty old and strict." He laid 
down his slate, and hoped Hs sister would grow in- 
terested in the discussion and forget his sum. 

" They ought to know a great deal. Jack. I feel 
myself that I do not know half that I ought to, but 
till you boys can take care of me I must teach." 
She saw that her brother was impressed by the sad- 
ness of her voice, and she felt ashamed to have shown 
such weakness. " Never mind ; after you and Tom 
get through college, I shall have two strong brothers 
who will take care of me, and I '11 keep house for 
them. But go on with your arithmetic, dear." 

" Tom and I are going to get married," Jack said, 
with decision, correcting the mistake his sister had 
made. " Why, we 're both of us going to have 
houses alike, little ones, and little stables, and little 
gates, and everything, just alike." He was in a mood 
for conversation. 

" Tell me about that another time, dear. I had 
forgotten about your plan. While I am gone try 
and finish the sum. I want to see Tom for a mo- 
ment," she said, as she closed the door behind her. 
She was foolish to mind what Jack had said ; but 
coming just then, when she was low-spirited, and all 
the world was looking so dreary, the thought that 
a time might come when she should not have her 
two brothers' exclusive love seemed to her too dread- 
ful to bear. It was only a child who had spoken ; 
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but what he said struck a strong blow on her 
heart. She was glad that the door was between her 
and Jack as she wiped away a foolish tear. ^^ I 'm 
a goose, to think. If I were only teaching now I 
should not have a minute to call my own. I ought 
to be busy — more for me to do than ten giants could 
do ; then I should not remember that Miss Harris 
said he was in this country and was coming here." 

She recollected that Tom had asked for certain of 
his treasures that were in the cellar, and she thought 
she might feel better if she gave her heart some ex- 
cuse for throbbing by running down two flights of 
stairs. No one came to the house since the doctor 
pronounced the case scarlet fever. Yet on the hall 
table a visiting card was lying. He had come ! He 
had not changed his mind after seeing Miss Harris. 
After all her waiting he had come, and she had not 
seen him. She questioned the servant. Bridget 
was always doing such stupid things. She was so 
clumsy and dull, and she had sent Dr. Wolsey away. 
Anstice quite forgot that she had said she wished 
no one to be permitted to come in. But that had 
been for people who were afraid of taking the fever. 
He might have come in, when he had come so far. 
The gentleman who had left the card had been very 
sorry not to see Miss Anstice, and had said he 
should call again. Yes, the servant was sure he had 
said he should come again. He had been sorry to 
hear of the fever. Anstice wondered why she had 
not known that he was near, standing outside talking 
80 long with Bridget. 

" Jack, have you finished your sum ? Well, never 
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mind now; go out and see if any marigolds are 
left." 

She did not feel sure of two and two while her 
heart was beating so, and she did not want her 
brother to see her agitation. But he did not linger, 
lest his sister should change her mind about the sum, 
and was off with a shout of pleasure. 

She drew the card from her pocket; there was his 
address written in pencil ; and Bridget had said he 
came several days ago. What would he think of 
her silence? She sat down at her desk, though she 
did not know that she meant to write. What if he 
had expected some word from her, and had waited 
and waited, and then — gone away ? If she were too 
late with her note? She would not lose a second 
more. She wrote, " My Dear Dr. Wolsey." Then 
she stopped. After all that had happened, had she 
any right to begin in that way ? Was it more formal 
to say, " Dear Dr. Wolsey," as she had just written 
it on a second sheet of paper ? She would not write 
at all. She could not hold her pen or say anything 
that she wished him to see. He had gone away from 
Stroudport, and he had never come again. Bridget 
never heard straight ; he had not said he meant to 
come another time. Anstice had not turned the key 
in her door, and she could not do it at that moment 
when she heard her brother's steps coming toward 
her room. Much as she wanted to be alone, she 
could not lock the door and shut him out. 

" Anstice 1 " Jack's face was glowing with excite- 
ment, but he was too much out of breath to explain 
himself further. 
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" What is it, dear ? " She forgot everything for 
a moment ; his cheeks were so red she was fearful 
lest he too had the fever. " There, Jack, don't go 
out again ; but lie down and let me cover you up, 
and I 'U read to you, darling." 

He pulled himself free from her sisterly caress. 
^' Oh, I ain't going to be sick. I only wanted to ask 
if centaurs Uved in houses or bams." 

'^ Jack Morley I You frighten me almost to death 
just to ask that." 

" Well, which did they ? " he asked, unwilling to 
prolong the emotional side of the interview. 

She knew that if she told him that she had never 
thought where centaurs lived, he would make a very 
protracted visit. She must be alone and decide what 
«he was to do about the letter. 

"Well, Anstice; why don't you say?" he asked, 
excitedly. 

" In houses, I should think, with hay all over their 
bedroom floors," she answered, much amused at her 
brother's impetuosity. 

" That 's just the way I thought they managed," 
he said, with the tone of one who had been uphold- 
ing that theory in an argument. He started down- 
stairs so abruptly his sister wondered if some boy who 
had braved the strict quarantine regulations were not 
waiting below in the yard. After she had come to 
some decision about her note, she must call Jack 
into the house. A heavy step on the stair, and then 
it approached her room. Above the loud panting 
for breath sounded a knock on the closed door. 

" Here 's a letter. Miss Anstice ! " Bridget's voice 
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showed that she liad cause for indignation. ^^ And 
that bad, disobliging boy wouldn't be bringing it 
up ; and me washing me floor — this late at it I He 's 
after playing with Phil, whose mother would be 
crazed knowing him so near catching the contagion." 

She held the door open, waiting for some words of 
sympathy. But Anstice seemed not to have heard 
what was said. 

" He 's a bad, disobli^ng boy, and I '11 be telling 
his aunt," Bridget added, determined to turn to 
another direction for redress. She shut the door, 
and again her heavy tread reechoed through the 
hall. 

" Oh, never mind," Anstice said, dreamily, not no- 
ticing that her consolation came too late. 

The Millet over her desk recalled the first letter 
she had ever had from Edmund Wolsey. But he 
had not written that letter to her. That was before 
he knew her. This was the only time she had heard 
from him. She never again wished to think of that 
note she had burned inmiediately on receiving it, but 
not in time to prevent every word sinking deep into 
her memory. He was still in Stroudport. He had 
not waited for her to send him some word, which she 
had not done, and then gone away. 

My dear Miss Morlet, — I hear that the pa- 
tient is getting on well, and I have hoped to hear 
some word from you. I try hard to amuse myself ; 
but being in Miss Morley's town and not seeing her 
is not to my mind at all. My friend the doctor tells 
me that you refuse to follow his advice of taking the 
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air every day. I am consulted, and I say that yoa 
must go out to walk this afternoon at five. May I 
not be allowed to take one half of my prescription? 
Hoping that I may, believe me, 

Yours faithfully, E. Wolsey. 

Steoudport, October 2d. 

She read it over and over, although she had not 
missed a single word at first. He wrote as though 
there had never been any St. Nicolaus. He was will- 
ing to start again in their friendship and forgive her 
for all that had gone before. How prejudiced, how 
blind she had been ! How hard she had tried to find 
a reason to dislike him I How unjust she had been ! 
Because he showed no fault to her, she had decided 
that he was concealing his true nature, and that he 
was insincere and not to be trusted. True, he had 
made her suffer by his careless remarks about the 
mercenary heiress and the severed fortune, and surely 
the letter he had written her was ungenerous and 
cruel ; but when she had known him, why had she 
not been willing to acknowledge that these things 
were but trivial, thoughtless acts, after all, and that 
she was wrong to condemn him for them alone ? Al- 
though he had said so many things that he never 
should have allowed himself to say about her at the 
time of his uncle's death, was he never to be for- 
given, even after he proved himself worthy the 
friendship of any woman who sought and believed in 
all that was noblest in a man's nature ? He had 
shown that he was not cruel, was not without a 
proper reverence for womankind, was not cynical and 
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insincere, althougli he had written that letter. But 
she had felt that she ought not to allow herself to 
change her opinion. Her first judgment must be the 
correct one. What he appeared and what he was 
could not be made to agree. She would not show 
herself weak where she had once been strong. Since 
she had this knowledge of Edmund Wolsey, it were 
better not to risk any chance of his ever again mak- 
ing her suffer, were she to find too late that her early 
estimation of him was the right one. No matter how 
much she might think she cared for him, she was 
strong and could live down that trouble ; but it was 
better that she should carry out alone the earnest 
purposes of her life. He had no part in her deepest 
nature. He could not understand her serious aspi- 
rations. Chance had thrown them together for a 
short time, but it was better that their lives should 
be lived independently. That was the way she had 
reasoned in St. Nicolaus. But now that she was in 
Stroudport, now that she saw just as great reasons 
for her teaching and taking care of her two brothers, 
her ambition had all gone ; something had wrought 
a great change in her. She still held the letter in 
her hand, though her eyes were raised to the Millet. 
She saw there her lover's face as plainly as though 
the artist had painted on his canvas a portrait of the 
strong, handsome head. Would it be a harder pim- 
ishment than she deserved, if never again his eyes 
should look into hers with that depth of tenderness 
she had seen there once ? She laid the letter near 
a few dried Alpine flowers, in the deepest recess of 
her desk. In an hour she was to see him. Did she 
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realize what liappiness was coming to her? She 
wondered what could have happened to change his \ 
plan of going to St. Petersburg. " No, no, whatever 
it was, it was not that,'' she said, sadly, though her 
face in the mirror smiled in the brown frame her 
loosened hair made for it. " No, he could never care 
so much as that. He is too indifferent and strong to 
think very long about such an insignificant thing as I 
a woman. He has accepted his fate, and has forgot- 
ten that he ever cared any more for me than any of 
his other patients. He is coming — because — be- 
cause — Miss Harris has sent him." She twisted 
her hair into a close coil, and patted the soft curls 
into place on her forehead. Her cheeks always 
burned like that whenever she thought how those 
short locks were occasioned. She was rememberins: 
so many things, it was not strange that she forgot all 
about calling Jack into the house and sending away 
his boyish friend. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Although Mrs. Stoughton was readiog aloud to 
Tom a thriUiDg story of a backwoodsman, she was 
thinking about something quite different. Anstice 
had grown pale and had become very much quieter 
than a girl of her age ought to be. She was too 
fond of sitting by herself in her own room. When 
she came out she was cheerful enough to deceive the 
others, but her aunt felt that it cost a great effort. 
She had not lived the right sort of a life for a young 
girl to lead. She had never had any companionship 
of her own age. As long as her father was alive she 
had desired no other friend, and the two years that 
she was away from Stroudport she had seen scarcely 
any one beside the eccentric old gentleman she had 
read to, and the people she had traveled with during 
the summer could not have been congenial to a girl 
with Anstice's tastes. Young friends were what she 
needed and must have. Mrs. Stoughton thought of 
a delightful surprise, a tea-party, with music and con- 
versation in the evening. Why not invite the yoimg 
girls to meet once a week in the large parlor, and 
sew for the poor, and laugh and chatter over their 
work ? Then she remembered the fever, and, mild 
as the case was, that no one could come to the house 
at present. At any rate, Anstice should be sent for 
a walk before tea-time. Her aunt was prepared to 
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entreat, scold, threaten, any measure to accomplisli 
her object. She put down the book and knocked at 
Anstice's door and then walked in, and was surprised 
to see her niece putting on her gray hat with the 
plumes, damp as the day was. 

" The doctor who took care of me," Anstice began, 
in explanation, ^^ has come to America — to Strond- 
port, I mean. And be was so kind — and for Miss 
Harris's sake, — he 's a great friend of bers " — 
Her cheeks were very red. She was glad of an 
errand to her closet. 

"What is it you are going to do?" her aimt 
asked. She thought that perhaps the ring mystery 
would solve itself. Perhaps Anstice's preoccupa- 
tion was not so unnatural after all. ^^ I bope you 
are going out. That 's what you ought to do. You 
are really growing pale for want of the fresh air." 

When Mrs. Stoughton said that, she was helping 
her niece into a close rough coat, and her remarks 
were hardly appropriate, for Anstice's cheeks were 
crimson. 

" Yes, I am going out. At five, — he asked me to 
go. But, Aunt Mary, I believe he had better not 
come in, on account of the fever, you know. I will 
try and prevent his coming here." 

She was evidently much agitated. She kissed 
Tom as though she were leaving him for a very long 
absence. Again she hurt the sensitive Bridget's 
feelings by refusing to listen to some more seri- 
ous complaint against Jack. She said that she had 
an appointment, she could not wait. She opened 
the heavy door, it never opened so easily before, 
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and walked quickly down the path and tkrougli the 
gate. 

" Surely she will never meet him if she goes that 
way ! " Mrs. Stoughton thought, as she saw the 
young girl turn toward the lower end of the street. 
" And I wanted to tell her that a doctor would not 
mind coming in. I wish I had asked her not to go. 
What was she thinking of ? " 

But she had seen that Anstice was living through 
some deep experience when she surprised her alone 
in her room, and the aunt thought perhaps it was 
as well for the young girl to follow out her own 
impulses. Mrs. Stoughton's reading when she re- 
sumed the book was wholly unsatisfactory to her 
listener, who knew every word by heart, and detected 
his aunt in many mistakes. But she was thinking 
of other matters, and watching the gate. 

Anstice knew that Dr. Wolsey would not be com- 
ing the way that she turned, yet she chose that di- 
rection. «She was not sure what she intended to do, 
or why she had come out. She only knew that she 
did not want to see him in the house. They had 
always known each other in the open air, and she 
wanted to make everything seem as much like Swit- 
zerland as it was possible. He would understand 
that she had not intended to meet him, but to keep 
him from going where the fever was. Perhaps she 
ought to have sent Jack in her place. But he never 
would have known Dr. Wolsey. She could have 
said that he was not tall, that he had a light beard 
and moustache, dark blue eyes, a broad, strong 
brow, firm, square, lower jaw. So had a great many 
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men, she concluded, and she laughed to think that 
any one, least of all, the helter-skelter Jack, should 
recognize Dr. Wolsey by such a description. She 
wanted to get away from the rows of houses that 
shut in the street. The sky was dull, and the 
October wind, chilly and gusty, whistled through 
the yellow elms, and scattered the leaves deep on 
the walk. Everything was so dreary and so unlike 
the bright St. Nicolaus. What if she too should 
seem changed to him. The broad street ended in 
an undignified and abrupt fashion, a fence barring 
off the lower slope that was left rough and disused, 
excepting by energetic pedestrians, who found it a 
short cut to the railway stations on the street below. 
She knew that Dr. Wolsey would not come from 
the direction that her eyes followed. She wondered 
if she had not made a mistake to leave the house. 
She wished that she were back there again, and had 
not allowed herself to follow her first impulse. A 
large white steamer drifted into the channel, turned 
slowly, and moved majestically by the long line of 
black docks, while its whistle blew long and dole- j 
fully, and carriages and people hurried away from 
the scene that the removal of the steamboat made I 
suddenly tame and uninteresting. Over the long 
bridge a line of vehicles was moving, the noise of the | 
hoofs making a continuous thunder above the sounds 
in the stations, and the rattle of the pavement. The 
opposite Cape shore was in shadow excepting a few 
patches of vividest green where a break in the 
clouds allowed a ray of light to fall. A fishing fleet 
was anchored in the harbor, anticipating bad weather, 
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and the white sails were dazzling against the dull 
gray water and sky. Anstice had never in all her 
life stood so long in that place before. Everything 
close at hand was commonplace and unpicturesque : 
the rambling wooden stations and sheds, and forlorn 
shanties, where the not fastidious traveler satisfies 
his hunger and thirst, the rough fence on which she 
was leaning, and the untidy waste beyond. But she 
looked above all that, at the bay, the islands grouped 
at the harbor's mouth, the ships, the sea, and the 
clouds. She was not by any means alone, carriages 
that were to take their places in the procession 
across the bridge passed by her, urchins who fre- 
quent railway stations at every movement of a train, 
passengers out -bound or just landed, went neair 
enough to see her, and wonder what she was doing 
there alone : if she were a stranger just arrived, or 
an unfortunate who was too late for her passage by 
land or water. She looked indi£Perent to the com- 
motion that surrounded her, as though she neither 
saw the stir nor heard any of the discordant sounds 
of creaking car wheels, shrill whistles, rattling car- 
riages or shrill-voiced newsboys. But above all the 
noise she knew that a familiar step was approaching. 
She did not turn, though she heard it close behind, — 
that quick, energetic walk, and the jangling watch- 
chain she had listened for so many times when he 
came up the bare stairs at St. Nicolaus. He always 
walked so rapidly, but when he came into the room 
was as calm and sedate as though he never permitted 
himself to move, excepting with dignified slowness. 
" How do you do. Miss Morley," he said, in as 

19 
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matter-of-fact manner as though they were in the 
habit of meeting in just that place. ^' I do hope you 
aren't going to take passage for any foreign port? " 
he said, laughing, and holdmg her hand a Uttle 
longer than was consistent with what he was saying. 
'^ The weather looks threatening, and the sea, too, 
is n't in the gentlest mood." 

" Oh, no, I am not going anywhere." She tried j 
to speak in the same careless tone he had used, but | 
when she was feeling such a rush of emotion it was | 
hard to conceal her excitement. i 

" And you are n't going to stay here, I hope. Is 
any one coming on the train, or boat, or bridge, that 
you are waiting for ? " 

" No ; no one is coming," she said, moving away 
from where she was standing. " I wanted to get a 
breath of air, and this wind is so sea-y and refresh- 
ing I " She tried to make her voice sound less 
serious, and she wished that she could laugh then 
as easily as she sometimes could. 

" And you would n't wait till I came ? Never 
mind that, though. If you are n't tired, I want you 
to let me show you such a charming spot, — much 
better than your favorite view here. I came upon 
it by chance, when I went to look over the hospital" 

" Oh, I 'm not at all tired. I 'm a little out of 
breath, because " — She hesitated, she did not 
know why her heart was palpitating so wildly. 
" Because — I suppose I walked too fast," she said, 
glad of an excuse, no matter how untrue. 

" You must n't any more, then," he said, as though 
she were again his patient. " We '11 take this hill 
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very slowly. And y^u take my arm. We must go 
in and get you some shawl or something warm, for 
the place I want to show you will be cold." 

Notwithstanding the slow walking she found her- 
self gasping whenever she tried to speak. And he 
was so deliberate and matter-of-fact. 

" I can — go — in. But you — it 's scarlet f ever* 
You stay here and I '11 run " — 

" No, don't. You 're all out of breath now. And^ 
Miss Morley, why do you presume that I 'm afraid 
of taking the fever? Eeally, I 'm insulted. I won't 
go in now, for it 's getting late for our walk, but 
I insist on coming this evening — just to punish you 
for thinking me such a timid specimen of a doctor ! " 

Mrs. Stoughton stopped the reading in a most 
exciting place, to watch the two young people who 
were talking at the gate. She saw Anstice come in^ 
but the stranger still stood where she had left him. 
In a few minutes, and without having seen her aunt, 
Anstice reappeared, and he took the red cloak she 
handed him, and they turned and were soon hidden 
from sight by ihe interlacing elm branches. 

" I 'm glad to see that whatever kind of man this 
one may be, who must surely be in love with An- 
stice, he is no Mr. Messer ! " Mrs. Stoughton thought, 
as she left the window, smiling, as she recalled the 
happy and romantic look of the two at the gate. 

" Now, go on I " Tom's voice interrupted the 
pleasant reverie of his aunt, who had been thinking 
that perhaps that tea-party would never be necessary 
to make Anstice gay and careless as girls of her age 
ought to be* 
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Stroudport eyes were turned for a second look at 
the two young people who, though it was not dark, 
passed by arm in arm. One was Anstice Morlej. 
And the stranger, who impressed one as decidedly 
good-looking at the first glance, was without doubt 
one of the large party with which she had traveled 
through Europe. They left the closely-built streets 
and reached the western end of the town, where the 
cold wind from the snow-tipped mountains blew 
across the open bluff, bending the scraggy pines that 
cover the slope, and making them roar like the 
noise of surf along the shore. They were sitting on 
one of the zinc-covered benches that on summer even- 
ings are never vacant. But the night was too chilly, 
the season too late, and the sunset too dull, to have 
turned any one else's steps in that quarter ; so those 
two were entirely alone. 

He told her of the excitement among the school- 
girls when he drove Miss Harris away to the theatre, 
and the little supper after, when they both drank 
the health of their patient at St. Nicolaus. She won- 
dered if she ought not to tell him again how much 
she thought of his kindness to her after her accident, 
and how slightly she had acknowledged all that he had 
done for her. But that last evening made it impos- 
sible for her ever to speak of anything that had hap- 
pened in St. Nicolaus. She had lost her opportunity 
to tell him of her gratitude. She should have 
thanked him every day ; should have dwelt on his 
unselfishness in giving up his journey for her ; but 
she had done nothing of that sort, and now she never 
could. She was glad when he grew enthusiastic over 
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the View. He pointed it out to her as though she 
had never seen it before. He called the peaks on 
the horizon all by a wrong name, but she did not cor- 
rect him. If he had called the Stroud, that, dark 
and still as a lake, filled the space between the bluff 
and the deeply indented shore that made its other 
bank, the Visp, she would not have dissented. He 
wanted to buy the country-seat he saw across the 
^ater, that looked like an English park, with its 
green lawn almost surrounded by the encircling river, 
and the wall of forest shutting off the stately man- 
sion from the country beyond, and she did not tell 
him that he was mistaken in believing it a manor 
house, when really it was a reformatory institution. 
The thick curtain of clouds was lifted just enough 
to leave a narrow crack of brightest red in the west, 
in which the purple hills and their snow-frosted 
tops floated airily, and to catch a glimpse of the sea 
that was breaking white on the outer Cape shore, 
beyond the green fields and dark woods. He was 
sure that there was nothing in Europe half so en- 
trancing as the view before them. Why had she 
never told him of this ? But she had never told him 
anything about herself. They watched a faint cloud 
of smoke that hung over the tree-tops on the horizon 
till it came nearer and nearer, and proved to be an 
inbound train aglow with lights ; and when it glided 
with sinuous curves on to the bridge that led over the 
inky water, they called it one of Laocoon's sea-mon- 
sters, its bright head of fire surmounted by a crest of 
smoke. 
The pines creaked in their weather-beaten 
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branches. The Stroud gave no reflection of the taD 
ehns that walk in single file along its low bank. 
The clouds had dropped lower and shut out moun- 
tains and sunset glow. The air was cold, yet Ed- 
mund Wolsey kept wondering why all of Stroudport 
were not there watching the view. But he was glad 
they were not. 

Anstice remembered that she had on the ring that 
he had given her in place of the one he had lost. She 
had never expected to see him again, and it had been 
her mother's, after all ; so she had worn it ever since 
her return. She took it off and put it in her pocket. 

She was not cold, but he insisted on wrapping her 
cloak round her. 

" I have often told you of John Dormer. I never 
saw any one so surprised as he was when I opened 
his office door. He thought I was in Vienna." 

" He must have been." 

" Rather disgusted, too, I imagined," Dr. Wolsey 
continued, with a look of amusement. "But I 
was n't the kind of a man to stay long away from 
America. To tell the truth, I hate a vacation. You 
are sure you are warm ? Don't think I have forgot- 
ten my practice at St. Nicolaus," he said ; " the most 
satisfactory that ever came to me. But those cases 
are rare. I waited patiently, but no other stumbling 
horse came to my rescue. Did you drop something? 
Let me find it." 

"I pulled something from my pocket with my 
handkerchief," Anstice said, much troubled, and hop- 
ing to find what she had dropped before he saw it. 

" I 've got it I " he exclaimed, after searching some 
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seconds. ^^ Oh, it 's that I Perhaps you meant to 
lose it." 

"No, indeed! I had it in my pocket." She 
caught his hand, for she was afraid he intended to 
throw the ring away. 

"You stiU persist in thinking I destroy what be- 
longs to other people, intentionally. I'm glad I 
found it, if you value it. But why do you carry a 
ring in your pocket ? " 

Her cheeks grew very hot. When she had tried so 
hard to keep the ring out of the conversation and of 
his sight ! She did not know what to say. He was 
cruel to ask her a question that he saw disturbed her. 

" I did not want to lose it." 

" Have you forgiven me for throwing yours away ? " 

" You ought not to call it that." She moved a 
Kttle away from him. 

" That was what I did." 

"You were so kind to me, and I never have 
thanked you " — 

"I don't want you to. Anstice," — he was close 
beside her, — "I can't pretend any longer. Europe 
was heaven while you were there ; but after you were 
gone I could n't live away from America. Anstice, 
I must ask and you must hear. Was your answer 
in St. Nicolaus " — 

" Please don't," she interrupted his unfinished sen- 
tence. " Tom is needing me ; I must go." 

But he did not release her hand. He frightened 
her, he was so strong and determined. She felt his 
arm about her that drew her close beside him. 

" It is late and cold," she pleaded, timidly, not try- 
ing to move. 
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^' Anstlce, for your sake as well as mine, we must 
finish it here and now." He held her hands in his, 
and his face, full of hope and love, looked down into 
hers. '' Anstice, it is hard for me to learn what I 
don't want to; you answered me once, — but I love 
you. I can't give you up. Won't you try and learn 
to love me a little ? " 

He expected that when he took his arms from 
about her she would turn away from him. But she 
was to be left free to make whatever answer her 
heart dictated. He feared th|4»ii second time he had 
lost his chance for happiness by being too precipi<r 
tate. She was reserved and deliberate, and he ought 
to be sure of her affection before he overwhelmed 
her with proffers of his love. He noticed the color 
in her cheeks heighten, and her downward glance, 
and he felt rather than saw the tremor that ran 
through her ; but she did not move from his side. 
He had not meant to entreat her to love him ; but 
he could not resist again putting his arms about her 
and holding her cloak to keep out the cold night air. 
" Anstice, darling, till you tell me that you will try 
and learn to love me " — 

" You need not tell me to try, for — I love — you 
— now," she whispered, as she dropped her head 
forward on his shoulder. She wished that she were 
calm enough to tell him how long she had loved him, 
and to confess the cruel injustice she had done her- 
self and him. 

But it was just as well that she did not try. Ed- 
mund Wolsey asked nothing more of her than what 
she had given him. He forgot that he had had mot 
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ments of thinking that Anstice Morley had not a 
heart impulsive enough to love any one else than her 
own family, to whom years and habits had made her 
attached. He too had done her injustice ; for surely 
the radiant face, the clear blue eyes that met his 
own steadily, the willingness of the two small hands 
that at last clung to his, proved that she was capable 
of deep feeling, and that she could return as strong 
a devotion as he who loved her had waiting for her to 
accept. 

It was dark ; the curtain of clouds had dropped 
lower, and shut out the last bright gleam on the ho- 
rizon. Yet the two lovers lingered, unconscious of 
time and cold, feeling only that the most unspeaka- 
ble bliss was theirs. She had asked him to put back 
the ring on the finger that he had seen for the first 
time when it was bruised and bleeding. She even 
allowed him to consider the injury not entirely re- 
stored, and to try a cure he had never resorted to 
before, or heard advocated by any authority except 
mothers, when their children's hurts are often cured 
by the same method. 

^' Had I been less truly an American, I might 
have been over there now— with my grief. Might 
never have come back." 

He liked to look at her when he said anything of 
that sort. It made him so sure that his dream was 
true. 

" If it was only America, why did you come to 
such a remote part as Stroudport ? " she asked, her 
blue eyes lighting with a roguish look. 

^^And you are not content with all I've said! 
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bat I must say for the hundredth time, it was you ; 
it was beautiful, angelic " — 

'^ Please, please!'' she begged, laughing as she 
straightened her large hat. 

" On one condition : that you Tl always be as 
beautiful as you are at this moment ; " he said, hold- 
ing her sweet girlish face framed in his brown strong 
hands. 

" Dr. Wolsey, — what " — 

" Edmund, unprofessionally, please.** 

" I am really cold ! " She shivered. 

" And I 'm a wretch not to have known it. Come, 
little one ! " He wrapped the red cloak close about 
her. " There, that 's the only way to hold it on ! " 
he said, caressingly. " Truly, darling, it is,'* he 
insisted, and the two turned reluctantly away from 
the wooden bench where they had found that a new 
realm had opened before them. A world whose 
bliss they had heard of, but never before realized. 

Stroudport people were in their lighted dining- 
rooms when the two passed by on their way home 
from the esplanade, so that no one was tempted to 
turn for a second look at the undoubted lovers, who, 
though the night was dark and the wind cold, were 
strolling slowly, each one's face turned to the other's 
in the confidence and delight of their new experi- 
ence. 

Jack, sent out from the house to find his sister, 
surprised two people parting at the gate. His expe* 
rience in such matters was slight, and he was in- 
clined to criticise his sister and reprimand her 
friend. But Dr. Wolsey satisfied the scruples of the 
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brother by a full explanation, and when it was fin- 
ished Jack, more alive to the proprieties of the occa- 
sion than his excited and radiant sister, insisted 
that his new brother, being a doctor, had no need 
to be '^ scared," and that he should come in and take 
supper with the family, especially as they had a good 
one. 

" I think I will. Jack ! " But though the invita- 
tion had come from the brother, he found himself 
ignored, and Dr. Wolsey still kept close to Anstice. 
" I wanted to go in, but that sister of yours refused 
to permit me. Can I accept Jack's cordial invita- 
tion, Anstice ? " He stopped on the upper step be- 
fore her, as the small boy threw open the heavy 
old-fashioned door. 

" Course you can. Don't ask her I " was Jack's 
answer, given with much decision, but he did not 
wait to hear what his sister said. 

Yet it was several minutes before the two made 
their appearance in the dining-room. Bridget was 
feeling morose at the prospect of a prolonged meal 
and a brief evening out in consequence, and she 
looked most forbidding as she stood with her empty 
tray. But her face brightened when she caught 
sight of the strange gentleman, and though all Miss 
Anstice said was : " This is Dr. Wolsey, Aunt 
Mary," Bridget had seen lovers before, and she 
knew that these two were "as good as engaged by 
their looks." And then she was sent to the kitchen 
for hot toast, and, the fire being low, she could not 
get back for ten minutes at least I 

When John Dormer received a letter in Wolsey's 
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handwriting, postmarked Stroudport, he received one 
shock. Had his friend left Europe, turned his back 
on the glories of the Old World, to visit Stroud- 
port ? A place whose only claim to be known comes 
from the fact that it is on the way to Bar Harbor 
and Moosehead. Engaged; engaged to a girl in 
Stroudport. Shock number two. He read farther : 
Edmund Wolsey going to marry a member of the 
Joy party. To marry Anstice Morley, his uncle's 
amanuensis, the elderly heiress, drab curls, blue 
mitts I Dormer could not read the ecstatic pages 
that followed the announcement of that dreadful fact. 
Better the Dudu I A million times better. Gulch- 
ville had much to answer for, if it had blinded a 
man so to all sense of what was fitting and proper^ 
that he should marry a woman anything like the one 
Dormer had seen and fled from, in the picture shop 
in Paris. 

The young architect kept away from the Wolsey 
family. He trembled lest they should ask him of 
her beauty, that Edmund extolled so enthusiasti- 
cally. He wanted to write his congratulations on 
black-edged paper, but the tone of his epistle was 
gloomy enough without any outside solemnity. A 
few days after another letter from Stroudport ; Dor- 
mer was urged to be present at the wedding early in 
December. After writing that letter he wondered 
at his friend's forgiving nature. " Hope, at any 
rate," Dormer thought, "that the happy pair will 
not hesitate a second where they are to live. Grulch- 
ville is the place now for Ned and his wife. Hullo, 
a picture I Actually so infatuated he sends those 
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in his letters. Jove, I don't wonder! she's beau- 
tiful. Who is she ? What does it mean ? * Anstice 
Morley' written on the back. He 's engaged to this 
person. Well, I confess there 's a misunderstanding 
somewhere ! " 

After the quiet home wedding, with no one out- 
side the two families but Miss Harris in her jingling 
gown and John Dormer, the Wolseys went to Italy 
for the winter. The family were warm in the wel- 
come they extended Edmund's wife after they had 
seen her, but they were more glad than for all else, 
that she wished to see Italy. In her gentle, refined 
influence, perhaps her husband would tone down his 
uncultivated tastes in regard to art. Certainly it 
was so thoughtful in her — since she had taken away 
their brother — to send them back the Millet for 
her wedding present, as she called it. The picture 
would have a double value, now, since it was given 
by their beautiful sister-in-law, Anstice Wolsey. 
Then, too, it was the Millet that had brought about 
the only i*eal romance that had come to the Wol- 
sey family since their father and mother met years 
ago. 

Meanwhile, Dormer is at work on the designs for 
the new home. He wants it to be the best piece of 
work that ever went from his office. There must be 
rooms for Mrs. Wolsey's brothers ; a studio for her 
with a strong northern light, and an office for the 
doctor, as he still insists that he has not the faintest 
idea of retiring from his profession. When the 
architect's ideas flag, he pulls out the photograph, 
from his desk drawer, of the young girl who is to 
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preside over the new home, and that gives him new 
inspiration. She is so picturesque, and her coloring 
is so artistic, that she lends herself most helpfully to 
his happiest conceits. 

Dormer only hopes that when the house is built, 
it will stand somewhere east of the Mississippi, some- 
where within reach, so that he will be able to drop 
in and dine with the enthusiastic physician and his 
charming, high-bred wife. 

Wolsey's last letter from Bome was bubbling over 
with matrimonial bliss, and what he said about set- 
tling in Sligo may have been intended merely to 
tease his architect. Dormer never heard of the 
place, and does not know on which hemisphere to 
search for it. But he hopes continually that the 
new house will be planted somewhere on Massachu- 
setts soiL 
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